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PREFACE. 


Ir may not be inappropriate to preface this report of the proceed- 
iugs of the first year of the second half-century of the American 
Institute of Instruction with a brief outline of the origin, aims, and 
purposes of the Association. 

At a meeting of teachers in Boston, March, 1830, it was resolved 
to form a permanent association of persons engaged and interested 
in the profession of teaching. A committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution, and the first meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction was held Aug. 19, 1830, in the State House at Boston. 
Of the above committee, and the only original member now living, 
Hon. Henry K. Oliver, of Boston, was in attendance at the meeting 
at St. Albans. 

Rev. Francis Wayland was the first president, and in the list of 
his successors we find many eminent names. To the first meeting 
there came, by stage-coach and on horseback, representatives from 
fifteen States. From that time till the present, this association has 
held annual meetings in various places, — twenty-three in Massa- 
chusetts, nine in New Hampshire, five in Maine, five in Connecticut, 
four in Vermont, three in Rhode Island, and two in New York. 
The first ten years the meetings were held in Boston, and. open 
only to members, then numbering from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty ; but they have since been open to all comers. 

For many years the Institute was the only general educational 
association in America, and it attracted to itself the earnest work- 
ers in these fields from all parts of the country. But in 1857 the 
National Educational Association was formed, and the older body, 
though still “ American” in name, has become gradually more 
distinctively New England in sympathies and location. 

Previous to 1874 the Legislature of Massachusetts appropriated 
three hundred dollars annually to help defray the expenses of the 
Institute. Since that time it has been entirely self-supporting. 
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IV LECTURES, 


The officers constitute the body of directors of the Institute, and 
meet at least once a year, in the winter, to choose a place and out- 
line a programme for the next meeting. 

At the meeting of the directors held in Boston, Jan. 1, 1881, an 
executive committee was appointed to make all arrangements for 
the holding of the fifty-second annual moeting of the Institute. 
This committee decided, in accordance with the votes, to hold the 
meeting at St. Albans, Vt., on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of July, 1881. 
Most complete arrangements were made, and all the indications 
pointed toa very successful meeting. The list of speakers included 
the names of James A. Garfield, the first teacher-President of the 
United States, members of his Cabinet, and governors of New Eng- 
land, Judge Tourgee, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, who 
were to address an open-air meeting on the afternoon of Friday, 
July 8. The sad news of the assassination of the President of the 
United States came just as the executive committee at St. Albans 
was congratulating itself on the complete success of all the arrange- 
ments. The blow was unexpected and almost overwhelming, but 
thoughts only of the welfare of the President occupied the mind of 
all; and for the American Institute of Instruction, President Mowry 
sent the following telegram to the Executive Mansion :— 


Sr. Avsans, Vr., July 3. 
Col. A. F. RockweE tt, Secretary: 


In behalf of the American Institute of Instruction, officers and 
members, L.desire to express through you, to the President and his 
family, the great sorrow that pervades all our hearts at the terrible 
calamity that overshadows and threatens our nation ; and our pro- 
found sympathy with the President and Mrs. Garfield in these most 
distressing circumstances 

Our own disappointment not to meet the President, his family, 
and,»members of the Cabinet at the approaching session of the In- 
stitute, though great, is as nothing in comparison with the deep so- 
licitude which we feel for the recovery of the President and the 
consequent welfare of the country. 

We are to-day, however, rejoicing that the President still lives, 
gnd hopeful that the encouraging reports flashed to us over the 
wires indicate his recovery. 

The earnest prayers of many teachers go up to-day to our Heavenly 
Father that He may spare to us our beloved Chief Magistrate, and 
that his recovery may be speedy and entire. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
President American Institute of Instruction. 
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Following this sad calamity came the disappointing news to the 
committee that Judge Tourgee, also, could not come. Great efforts 
were at once made to fill, at a day’s notice, these great gaps in the 
programme. Letters and telegrams were sent to many leading 
speakers in all parts of the country. To Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Carl Schurz, G. W. Curtis, and others were telegraphed urgent 
requests, but from all came the same disappointing replies. Yet, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the committee were able to present a 
well-filled programme, and as a consequence, the superior teachers 
came in large numbers,— probably a full thousand. And when 
there, it was no special virtue to go to every meeting, when each 
session was arranged with consummate tact to attract the undivided 
attention. The great audience room of the Congregational church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity at day and evening sessions, and 
the interest seemed to gather head to the culminating point in the 
noble out-~door meeting in the public park, on Friday, which proved 
@ great success, and a fitting finale to the exercises of the Institute, 
As early as 1.30 the grand stand and seats began to fill, and at 2.30 
were crowded full, while hundreds were obliged to stand about the 
outside; making, at a low estimate, at least 3,000 people. Previous 
to the meeting, the band played several selections. On the platform 
were seated President Mowry, Gov. Farnham, Gov. Littlefield, Gen. 
H. K. Oliver, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. 
W. C. Smith, C. C. Coffin, Prof. A. Parish, Rev. G. Van Norden, 
Judge Deavitt, and representatives of the Journal of Education, 
Boston Journal, Montreal papers, Providence Press, St. Albans 
Messenger, and the Associated Press. 

The speeches — mostly of a political character — were listened to 
attentively for several houra, and the Institute was closed amidst 
much enthusiasm. In the evening, a public reception was tendered 
the members of the Institute, by the Hon. W. S. Smith, of St. 
Albans, and, as an enthusiastic correspondent writes, “A warm 
moonlight night, beautiful house and grounds brilliantly illuminated, 
a cordial host, who entertained in a delightful manner, a band at a 
little distance discoursing sweet music, and a gay company — what 
need to say that the affair was most pleasant and successful ” 

As many of the readers of this work may be interested to know 
more of the president of this most successfa) meeting, we take the 
liberty of appending a brief sketch of his life, taken from the 
Journal of Education: — 
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vl LECTURES, 


“William A. Mowry, of Providence, R. 1, the president of the 
American Institute of Instruction, is a worthy example of a man 
who has earned success through merit, and whose elevation to the 
highest office oft honor among New England educators comes from 
active service in the ranks, and from a ruling desire to render 
labor values in advance of their rewards. Mr. Mowry’s ancestry 
bear an honored name in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
the tribute he has paid to the noble men and women of his name 
in ‘ The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry’ and ‘ The Family His- 
tory of Richard Mowry’ is the best evidence that the later stock is 
loyal to the spirit and traditions of the earlier; and the work he 
has done in all departments of education attests his fidelity to the 
family faith. 

“Mr. Mowry was born in Rhode Island in 1829. The country 
schoo] was his best inheritance, next to a good home. At eighteen 
he commenced his career as a teacher in Mohegan, a country village 
in Rhode Island. After teaching four years in Burrillville, Ux- 
bridge, and Whitinsville, he fitted for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, under the principalship of ‘Uncle Sam Taylor,’ and 
entered Brown University in 1854. Prevented by ill-health from 
completing his college course, he left the university and travelled 
for his health. From September, 1857, to February, 1860, he edited 
the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, during the most valuable years of 
that always instructive magazine. From May, 1858, to February, 
1864, he taught successfully in the public high school, Providence, 
with the exception of an honorable service of nine months as cap- 
tain of Company K, in the Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island 
Infantry. From 1864 to 1866 he served as superintendent of the 
public schools of Cranston, R. I. Here, as elsewhere, he did thor- 
ough and efficient work in elevating the schools and teaching of 
that important town. In February, 1864, he opened ‘ The English 
and Classical School,’ a private institution for boys, of which he is 
senior principal. This school now numbers nearly three hun- 
dred pupils, whose scholarship and character attest the fidelity and 
ability of Mr. Mowry and his nearly twenty associate teachers. In 
1866, Brown University honored herself and him by conferring the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, and subsequently he was made 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

“ President Mowry has been active in the educational movements 
of the State, especially in connection with the Rhode Island Insti- 
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tute of Instruction, of -which he has been president. To the 
re-establishment of the State Normal School, in 1872, he gave 
valuable aid and co-operation. As a member of the Providence 
School Board he was a laborious and earnest worker. In the 
restoration of the American Institute to its pristine vigor and 
usefulness, Mr. Mowry has given most cordial and efficient work. 
His educational lectures before institutes and normal schools in all 
parts of New England have been characterized by clearness, force, 
weight of argument, and vigor of expression. He has made a 
success of every enterprise he has yet undertaken, and the conduct 
of the Institute is no exception to the rule. He well deserves the 
honor which the teachers of New England have conferred, and his 
industry, energy, enthusiasm, and unconquerable zeal prove him to 
be the right man in the right place for these auspicious years of 
our grand association.” 

In conclusion we tender our thanks to the members of the public 
press, and especially to Miss E. Hatch of the Boston Journal, to 
whom we are indebted for much of the material in preparing this 
Preface. 


E. NORRIS-SULLIVAN, 
Stenographic Reporter for the Institute and Editor of this volume. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
* Juxy 5, 6,7, AND 8, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY.—Tvespay Evenrine, Jury 5. 


Tue first session of the fifty-second annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction was held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, at St. Albans, Vt. The Institute was called to order 
by the president, William A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. Masic 
was furnished by the choir of the church, accompanied by the 
organ, presided over by Prof. Frauk Smith, of St. Albans. 

After reading the minutes of the last meeting and other prelimi. 
uary business, the president introduced M. H. Buckham, LL. D., 
president of the University of Vermont, who gave a lecture on 
“The Choice and Use of Books.” (See Lectures.) Entertain- 
ment being next in order, Prof. S. S. Bloch, of Boston read the 
“Painter of Seville” and “Jud Browning’s Account of Rubin- 
stein’s Playing.” ‘The Institute then adjourned, to meet at 9.30 
A. M. on the morrow. 


SECOND DAY.— Wepnespay, JULy 6. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order in the High School Hall by 
President Mowry. The devotional exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. Charles Van Norden, of St. Albans. 

General business being then in order, the following committees 
were announced by the president : — 
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On Nominations,—D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts; J. Milton 
Hall, Rhode Island; F. F. Barrows, Connecticut; S. W. Mason, 
Massachusetts; S. W. Landon, Vermont; M. C. Fernald, Maine; 
E. R. Ruggles, New Hampshire. 

On Resolutions, —T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island; W. L. P. 
Boardman, Massachusetts; C. C. Boynton, Vermont; A. G. 
Boyden, Massachusetts; Miss J. E. Hodgdon, New Mamngehize ; 
D. N. Camp, Connecticut ; C. C. Rounds, Maine. 

On Necrology,—Charles Northend, Connecticut ; Judah Dana, 

| Vermont; Elbridge Smith, Massachusetts; Merrick Lyon, Rhode 
Island. 

On Educational Periodicals,—J. W. Patterson, New Hamp- 
shire; Justin Dartt, Vermont; J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts; 
J. C. Greenough, Rhode Island; A. Morse, Connecticut; A. E. 
(thase, Maine. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places,—J. D. Bartley, Vermont; 
lirs. R. A. Esten, Rhode Island; N. A. Calkins, New York; 
ltay G: Huling, Massachusetts. 

On Honorary Members, —G. A. Walton, Massachusetts; T. W. 
Bicknell, Massachusetts; B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; A. W. 
Edson, Vermont; D. W. Hoyt, Rhode Island; W. J. Corthell, 
Maine. 

Gov. Farnham, of Vt., then gave the address of welcome, which 
was responded to by President Mowry, for which see Lectures. At 
the close of the president’s remarks, Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL. D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, gave an address on “ Political Education.” 

On motion of Mr. G. A. Walton, a special committee to draught a 
resolution of sympathy with President Garfield and his family was 
appointed, consisting of Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL. D.,, New Hamp- 
shire ; Gov. Farnham, Vermont ;.George A. Walton, Massachusetts. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Institute met at the Congregational Church for the after- 
noon meeting, the High School Hall being too small for the audi- 
ence. 

The lectures at this session were as follows : — 

“ The Physical Geography of our Continent,” by Charles Carleton | 
Coffin, of Boston. “ Education at the South,” by Rev. Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, agent of the Peabody Educational Fund. Readings by 
Prof. S. S. Bloch were given during the recesses, 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Coffin’s address, the committee chosen 
to prepare a resolution of sympathy with the President of the 
United States and his family submitted the following, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Institute, by a rising vote : — 

“The American Institute of Instruction, now in session at St. 
Albans, Vt., disappointed not to have enjoyed the anticipated pres- 
ence of the nation’s chief magistrate at their meeting, but grate- 
ful to the Almighty for his prospective recovery, congratulate the 
American people that the bullet of the assassin that struck at the 
life of our beloved President has not proved fatal, and that we may 
now confidently entertain the hope of his final recovery from the 
effect of the attempted assassination. We do hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

“Resolved, ‘That we desire to express our condolence and pro- 
found sympathy with the Presidént and with his afflicted family in 
this hour of their great trial and suffering.” 

The committee in charge were requested to telegraph the resolu- 
tions and preamble to the Secretary ef State, and the following 
answer was received at the ensuing morning session : — 


WasuIncTon, July 6. 
J. W. Patterson AND OTHERS: 
Your telegram is most gratefully received, and will be laid before 
the President, who is hourly improving. 
James G. Barve. 


At the evening session, which was also held in the Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, delivered an address on “ The 
South at School.” _Readings by Prof. Bloch closed the meeting. 


THIRD DAY.— Mornine Session. 


The Institute met at 9.30. Scriptures were read and prayer 
offered by Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

Prof. J. C. Greenough, A. M., of the State Nornial School, 
Providence, R. I., read a paper on “ Methods and Results, , which 
was discussed by E. C. Hewett, Normal, Ill, and Supervisor Knee- 
land, of Boston. 

Prof. Bloch, of Boston, followed with an illustrated “ black- 
board” talk on “ Inflection, Emphasis, and Stress,” giving a model 
lesson on these subjects, and answering questions proposed by the 
audience. 
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Prof. I. J. Osbun, of Salem, followed with a talk on “‘ Means and 
Methods of Elementary Physics” (see Lectures), illustrating the 
lecture with simple, home-made, but effective apparatus. 

At the end of the lesson Gen. Oliver, of Boston, paid a compli- 
ment to the essayist and the methods he advocated, saying that he 
had paid out $2,500 for apparatus to accomplish the very same 
experiments which had been performed and elaborated by Prof. 
Osbun with twenty-five cents’ worth of material. 

This method of teaching physics was further discussed and 
indorsed by Messrs. Kneeland, Boyden, Hagar, and Hewitt. 


AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


A paper was read by Augustus D. Small, A. M., of Salem, Mass. ; 
subject, “ Jesus Christ the Model Teacher.” (See Lectures.) 

Following Mr. Small’s address there were readings by Prof. 
Bloch, at the conclusion of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Boston, was introduced, and read a paper on “How Far does 
American Education satixfy the Needs of American Life?” (See 
Lectures.) 


FOURTH DAY.—Fripay Mornine. 


The session opened with devotional exercises, led by Rev- 
George S. Pratt, of St. Albans. Reports of committees were then 
called for. The Committee on Honorary Members reported the 
names of Gov. Farnham, of Vermont, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of 
Virginia, and President Garfield, who were elected. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read and referred to the Finance 
Committee. It showed a deficiency due the treasurer of $220.89. 

The report on Teachers and Teachers’ Places was made by Mr. 
Huling. But two applications for teachers had been received, 
while several teachers had applied for places. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, for the Committee on Educational 
Periodicals, reported a resolution recommending the “Journal of 
Education,” “ Primary Teacher,” and “ Education ” to all educators, 
as follows : — 


Resolved, That we deem it the duty of the members of our profes- 
sion to become familiar with the most advanced theories and approved 
methods of teaching, and to inform themselves in respect to current 
educational literature, and that we therefore recommend to all 
teachers to take one or more of the able educational journals or peri. 
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odicals now published in our country. We especially recommend 
to the earnest support of the members of the American Institute of 
Instruction the “Journal of Education,” the “ Primary Teacher,” 
and that last outgrowth of the scholarship of the teachers of our own 
and of other lands, the excellent bimonthly, “ Education.” 


After remarks by Secretary Littlefield and other members, pro 
and con, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, for the Committee on Nomina” 
tions, reported the following list of 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1881-82:— 


President, —- William A. Mowry, Rhode Island. 

Vice-Presidents, — Henry Barnard, Connecticut ; Henry K. Oliver, 
Massachusetts; Samuel S. Greene, Rhode Island; Ariel Parish, 
Connecticut ; John D. Philbrick, Massachusetts ; Hiram Orcutt, 
Massachusetts; Charles Northend, Connecticut; Merrick Lyon, 
Rhode Island ; Thomas W. Bicknell, Massachusetts ; C. B. Hulbert, 
Vermont; C. C. Rounds, Maine; A. P. Stone, Massachusetts; 
John Eaton, District of Columbia; B. G. Northrop, Connecticut ; 
T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island; D. N. Camp, Connecticut ; J. W. 
Dickinson, Massachusetts; D. W. Jones, Massachusetts; D. B. 
Hagar, Massachusetts; N. L. Bishop, Connecticut; Daniel Leach, 
Rhode Island; A. G. Boyden, Massachusetts; J. H. Hanson, 
Maine; E. A. Hubbard, Massachusetts ; M. H. Buckham, Vermont; 
E. J. Cummings, Massaehusetts; J. L. Curry, Virginia; A. D, 
Mayo, Massachusetts ; Edward Conant, Vermont; J. W. Webster, 
Massachusetts; Sarah E. Doyle, Rhode Island; Celeste E. Bush, 
Connecticut ; W. J. Corthell, Maine ; Augustus Morse, Connecticut ; 
Albert Harkness, Rhode Island; C. P. Rugg, Massachusetts ; 
R. S. Andrews, Rhode Island; W. E. Eaton, Massachusetts ; H. 
T. Fuller, Vermont ; D. W. Hoyt, Rhede Island; H. B. Sprague, 
Massachusetts ; R. Woodbury, Maine ; F. F. Barrows, Connecticut ; 
L. W. Russell, Rhode Island; S. W. Mason, Massachusetts; F. D, 
Blakeslee, Rhode Island ; Ellen Hyde, Massachusetts; Judah Dana, 
Vermont ; J. G. Scott, Massachusetts; A. W. Edson, Vermont ; 
H. P. Warren, New Hampshire ; Elbridge Smith, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. Laura C. Mead, Vermont; Mrs. R. A. Esten, Rhode Island ; 
J.D. Bartley, Vermont; H. M. Harrington, Connecticut ; J. F. 
Blackinton, Massachusetts; H. E. Sawyer, ‘Connecticut; J. W. 
Patterson, New Hampshire ; George T. Littlefield, Massachusetts, 
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I. N. Carleton, Connecticut ; Larkin Dunton,Massachusetts ; S. W. 
Landon, Vermont, ; 

Secretary, — George A. Littlefield, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Secretary, — Augustus D. Small, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer, — George A. Walton, Massachusetts. 

Councillors, — B. F. Tweed, Massachusetts; M. G. Daniell, Mas- 
sachusetts; John Kneeland, Massachusetts; W. O. Fletcher, 
Maine; A. J. Manchester, Rhode Island; A. P. Marble, Massa. 
chusetts; J. Milton Hall, Rhode Island; J. S. Barrell, Massachu- 
setts ; J. C. Greenough, Rhode Island ; E. R. Ruggles, New Hamp- 
shire; W. H. Lambert, Massachusetts; Frank A. Hill, Massachu- 
setts. 

The list reported was chosen by ballot. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. Charles Northend, of New Britain, Conn., made the report 
or the Committee on Necrology. 


Tue Boston WorLp’s Expos!Tion, 1885. 


T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, referred to the proposed international 
exhibition in Boston, in 1885, and introduced a resolution recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee of two members from 
each New England State, and four members at large, to see that 
the progress of education in this country is represented in that 
exposition. The resolution was adopted. It was voted that the 
official heads of the educational interests in each New England 
State constitute six members of this committee, the other members 
to be nominated by the president. 

The president announced the names of this committee as fol- 
lows : — 

Maine,— Hon. N. A. Luce, Augusta; M. A. Fernald, Orono. 
New Hampshire, — Hon. J. W. Patterson, Concord; H. P. Warren, 
Plymouth. Verment,— Hon. Justus Dartt, Weathersfield; M. H. 
Buckham, LL. D., Burlington. Massachusetts,—Hon. J. W. 
Dicainson, Boston; T. W. Bicknell, LL. D., Boston. Rhode 
Island, — Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Providence; J. Milton Hall, 
Providence. Connecticut, — Hon. B. G. Northrop, Hartford; H. 
M. Harrington, Bridgeport. 

At Large, —J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, Conn.; J. L. M. Curry, 
Virginia; Robt, Allyn, Illinois; H. H. Smith, Texas. 
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AWARD OF PREMIUM FROM BICKNELL Founp. 


Mr. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, for the Committee on the Bick- 
nell Fund, reported the award of the first premium of $40 to Rev 
George T. Packard, of Maine, for an essay on “ What may fairly 
be expected of the American Common School.” (See Lectures.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Stockwell, for the Committee on Resolutions, reported as fol- 
lows :— 


Resolved, That the principles of education which determine the 
methods of all true teaching and training are to be derived by the 
careful study of the physical «nd rational nature of the child ; that 
the highest interests of the individual, of society and the State 
require that educational plans and processes should be adapted to 
the varying capacities ‘and aptitude of children and youth. 

Resaloed That the course of studies required as a means for the 
education of the child is such a collection and arrangement of 
objects and subjects of study as will call all the powers of the 
child into right activity, in the order of their natural develop- 
ment 

Resolved, That the acquisition of ideas from the objects of thought 
should be constantly accompanied by the acquisition of the best 
expression of those ideas in speech and in writing. 

esolved, That as the school is what the teacher makes it, it is 
necessary that the schools should be under the charge of trained 
teachers ; and as teachers cannot fully accomplish the endsvf the 
school except they have the unecessary means at their command, it 
ia indispensable to the effective prosecution of their work that all 
the public schools should be under the supervision of trained 
superinteudents ; who shall secure forthe teachers the best means 
for doing their work, and who shall give them a cordial support in 
the faithful performance of their duties. 

Resolved, That we recognize it to be a fundamental principle in 
any system of education, that it must be adapted to the real needs 
of those who are to be educated therein ; that therefore the system 
of American public schools should aim to furnish to the Republic 
industrious, skilful, obedient, thoughtful, and patriotic citizens, and 
that we believe the secondary or higher education to be an indispen- 
sable factor in securing these results. 

Resolved, That the course of reading in our common schools 
should comprise such selections from history, literature, and sci- 
ence as shall afford to the pupil an attractive introduction to the true 
study and appreciation of those different departments of knowledge. 

Resolved, ‘That in view of the fact that the general diffusion of 
intelligence and virtue throughout every portion of this nation is 
essential to its perpetuity, the general government should assume 
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its share of the responsibility and co-operation with the several 
States in the establishment and maintenance of an effective system 
of public schools in every State and Territory ; and we believe that 
the proceeds of the public lands should be devoted to the consum- 
mation of that purpose. 

Resolved, That we recognize the increasing usefulness of the U.S. 
Bureau of Education in the work of diffusing educational intelli- 
gence, of generating in all sections of the Republic a correct public 
sentiment in reference to popular education, and of simplifying and 
unifying the various school systems of the country ; and we bespeak 
for it, in the further development of its plans, the cordial support 
of all friends of education 

Resolved, That we are under deep obligation, and we desire to 
recognize our great indebtedness, to M. H. Buckham, LL. D., his 
Excellency Governor Farnham, President Mowry, Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, Li. D., C. C. Coffin, Esq., Hon. J. L. M. Carry, LL. D., 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., J.C. Greenough, A. M., I. P. Osbun, Esq., 
A. M. Small, A. M., Mrs. Julia Ward: Howe, Wallace Bruce, Gen. 
H. K. Oliver, and Prof. S. S. Bloch, for their words of wisdom and 
guidance, of cheer and encouragement ; and we hereby pledge our- 
selves to heed the former and treasure the latter. : 

Resolved, 'That the unfeigned gratitude and hearty thanks of this 
Institute are due and are hereby tendered to the officers and em- 
ployés of the Central Vermont Railroad, for their comprehensive 

lans and their untiring zeal and uniform courtesy in carrving them 
into effect, for their hearty response and liberal second to the wishes 
and suggestions of our committee of arrangements, and for their 
unmistakable determination to leave nothing undone that might 
promote the success of this meeting ; to the various railroad and 
steamboat lines, for their co-operation in providing for our prompt, 
safe, and cheap transportation ; to the citizens of St. Albans, for 
their cordial welcome and generous hospitality; to the Methodist 
society and the hotels, for their ample provisions for our temporal 
wants; to the Congregational society, for the use of their beautiful 
and commodious house of worship; to the choir of the Congrega- 
tional church, for their very acceptable assistance in the service of 
song; to his Excellency Governor Farnham, and the Hon. W. C. 
Smith, for the reception so courteously tendered ; to the officers of 
the Institute and the committee,of arrangements, for their unwea- 
ried labor in planning aud cousummating this unusually instructive 
and attractive meeting; and to the local committee of arrange- 
ments, Mr. S. W. Landon, chief, upon whose executive ability and 
indefatigable zeal in foreseeing and providing for the inumerable 
details of this meeting, its successful movement from beginning to 
end has largely depended. 


These resolutions —after remarks by the president, who ex- 
pressed great pleasure and satisfaction with the arrangements made 
by the people of St. Albans and the railroad for the meeting — were 
unanimously adopted. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. — Open-Arr Mass MEETING IN 
THE PuBLic Park. 


At 2.30 President Mowry called the meeting to order, and intro- 


duced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who, after referring to the large 


number of persons in attendance, said : — 


I would particularly call your attention to the importance of im- 
proving the opportunities presented by these large gatherings of 
educators. This can best be done by each one taking to his home 
and endeavoring to carry out the thoughts suggested here. Where- 
jn lies the power of all republican governments? In their founda- 
tion on right principles; and it was this that enabled the country to 
outlive all the storms we have lately passed through, when all the 
powers of evil and wickedness seemed leagued against us. But 
how are we to get at these principles? Many talk about them, but 
few understand them. We must study them out as well as we are 
able, and seek the counsel of our thinkers and educators. 

Theodore Parker once had a relative connected with him by mar- 
riage, who did not like him. She belonged to a rich family, and 
hence looked down upon him. One day, after a controversy, she 
finished up by saying, “ My father always told me te avoid school- 
masters.” “It is evident you did,” was the fit reply. My last 
advice is, Hold on to the schoolmaster: he is a great necessity. 

At the conclusion of her remarks, President Mowry read the 
following poem, which was written the previous day, and handed to 
him. The band led in “ Federal Street,” and the vast congregation 
joined in the grand chorus : — 


Tears for the loved who sleep so well 
Under the daisies’ golden spell ; 
Round vacant places memory weaves 
With tender hand her laurel leaves. 


Prayers for the living! Still, the tears 
Rise, quick responsive to our fears; 
Of him our hearts enshrine to-day, 
We cannot speak, — we can but pray. 


God speed, O comrades, true and tried! 
The whitening harvest-fields are wide. 
In earnest toi] be brave and strong, 

Till comes life’s last, glad even-song. 
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The singing was led by the venerable Gen. Oliver, who is the 
author of the tune “ Federal Street.” 

Rev. Charles Van Norden then led in an appropriate prayer, ask- 
ing God to save the President, and deliver the country from all 


trouble and disgrace. This was followed by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe’s 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible quick sword, — 
His truth is marching on.— CHO. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps, — 
His truth is marching on. —CuHo. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel : 

** As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal; 

Let the hero born of woman crush the serpent with his heel,” — 
His day is marching on. —CHo. 


He hath sounded foi th the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat. 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. —CuHo. 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 

As he died to make us holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. — Cao. 


Previous to introducing the appointed speakers, President Mowry 
addressed the meeting as follows : — 


Last Saturday I was congratulating myself on the successful 
completion of the arrangements for this meeting. Everything 
promised well. Yet almost in the same instant a messenger came 
with that terrible telegram, announcing that our beloved President . 
wasshot. It could not be! it wast.o horrid! Alas, it was too true ; 
but thank God, he lives to-day. 3 

This present meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
is the first of its second half-century. We were desirous of cele- 
brating this beginning of a new semi-centennial by the presence of 
the President of the United States and members of his Cabinet, — — 
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men in authority and high in position, who would speak to you 
words of wisdom. Three months ago Senator Patterson and I 
went to Washington, and asked the President if he would come to 
St. Albans and speak to this vast concourse of educators and 
others. Shortly afterwards we received that grand letter, stating 
that he would come, bringing with him Mrs. Garfield and the children 
and the members of his Cabinet. You know the rest: it will be 
written in the history of the world. He is not with us to-day; but 
our regret and disappointment are as nothing compared to the solici- 
tude we have for the country in such an ordeal as this. Let us, 
however, ever remember his memorable words, “God reigns, and 
the government at Washington still lives.” 

Gov. Farnham, of Vermont, on being introduced, spoke humor- 
ously of his serious feelings at sneaking before so many brilliant. 
men. His thoughts went back to the time when he first heard the. 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” during the war, when it seemed 
like an inspired song. Only one week ago, he said, we expected 
President Garfield to add honor and grace to this occasion. Every- 
thing looked favorable, but our President was struck down on the 
point of starting. The blow came to us all; for while we respect 
the office, we love the man. He is of the popular class. His birth 
and training were purely American. In such times as these, we are 
glad to be assured that those who are in high places are also.of 
American sympathies and habits. The best foreigner cannot at once 
become the perfect American, but Gartield’s life makes him.a repre- 
sentative American citizen. He supplies what we.most want: first 
of all, sterling manhood; after that, education and culture, witha little 
polish thrown in. I rejoice that he still lives, fighting the battle for 
life as a Christian soldier, hopeful and thoughtful enough even to 
think of his enforced absence from this meeting. I trust that he will 
recover, and be given back to the people, who. love and trust him 
so much. 

Gov. Littlefield, of Rhode Island, said that he esteemed it a duty 
to be present here, to look after the. Rhode-Islanders. He congrat- 
ulated President Mowry on the success of the Institute; and also 
the State of Vermont, which has sent out many noble men, and still 
retains many of the leading statesmen of the day. Speaking of the. 
attack upon the President, he expressed his earnest hope of recovery 


for him, whom we honor for his. public service and love for his pri-. 
vate virtues. 


Letters and despatches. were then read from Gov. Bell, of New: 
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Hampshire; Gov. Long, of Massachusetts; Hons. W. A. Wheeler, 
Carl Schurz, J. R. Hawley, and G. W. Curtis. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, who was then introduced, spoke as fol- 
lows on— 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


WE stand to-day in the shadow of a great sorrow, oppressed and 
paralyzed with dread lest the catastrophe of death shall bereave 
the nation of its chief magistrate. 

“ *T is as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause; 
An awful pause! prophetic of her end.” 


How can I respond to the call to speak from this platform, from 
which we had expected to hear words of wisdom and power from 
the lips of the chosen leader and idolized chief of the Republic? I 
would rather keep silent, and let the wounds of our stricken Presi- 
dent, “ poor dumb mouths,” speak for me. 

How pathetic and how profound are the lessons that come to us 
from that bed of suffering! How marvellous and how grand has 
been the life that now flickers and threatens to be extinguished by 
the blast of violence ! 

Our history does not furnish a more extraordinary or character- 
istic illustration of the genius and power of American liberty. 
Born in a log-cabin on the Western frontier, where his father had 
lately moved and run in debt for a farm, James A. Garfield began 
the struggle of life. The father died while James was yet a child: 
The widowed mother, selling a portion of the farm, attempted by 
the aid of Thomas, an older son, to redeem the rest by the in- 
cessant labor of her own hands, and to give to her young children 
such scanty opportunities for schooling as the frontiers afforded- 
The story of the subsequent toils, privations, and hardships of the 
family has but few parallels even in the annals of the poor. Cast 
into this heritage of poverty, and with such dark and dreary pros- 
pects. before him, the boy began the march of life ; and never 
despairing in the vicissitudes of fortune, but accepting hardship 
and toil as the conditions of success, he advanced with a strong and 
steady step from the fields of manual toi] to those of intellectual 
achievement. He become a teacher, a preacher, a lawyer, a mili- 
tary leader, and a statesman, and in each vocation has stood among 
the foremost men of his day. 
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As a public man, he has not escaped detraction and abuse, and it 
ate like a canker into his sensitive spirit, and he once said to a 
friend that death would be a relief from such wrong ; but sustained 
by a constituency that knew him, and by a consciousness of integ- 
rity, he grew in power and in favor with men, till at last he stands 
on the summit of aspiration, crowned with the respect and love of 
fifty millions of people. Mindful of his early profession, and anx- 
ious to give his influence to the cause of national education, he had. 
started from the executive mansion to take part in the anniversary 
of his Alma Mater, and to participate in this reunion of teachers; 
when he was struck down by the hand of the assassin. Truly the 
ways of God are mysterious ; but we must trust him, for the great 
ends of life are often reached in ways we could not anticipate. 
Garfield in all positions has been pre-eminently a teacher. This 
may have been his divinely appointed mission, and he may be 
called to honor and consecrate his work with his life. 

No profession is more practical or far-reaching than that of a 
teacher. Themistocles, when called upon in a great assembly to 
play the lute, responded that “he could not play the fiddle, but yet 
he could make a small town a great city.” I know of no one who 
can so far realize, and may so properly repeat the boast of the 
astute Greek politician as the teacher. His work is prophetic of 
the future, for it puts into the schools what must reappear in the 
life of the nation. He lays his hand on the springs of intelligence 
and power, and awakens the forces which dominate the world. 

It is sometimes said that scholars are likely to be doctrinaires; are 
too dreamy and transcendental for a wise and efficient administra- 
tion of public affairs. The charge may be, but is not necessarily 
or ordinarily true. History does not sustain the assertion. It is 
your Pitts, your Foxes, your Burkes, your Disraelis,an¢é your 
Gladstones who have reared the fabric of English power ar? civ-. 
ilization, and filled the record of our fatherland with deeds which- 
the ages cannot obliterate. It is the statesmanship of scholars 
which has given to the little insular kingdom its primacy in history. 
High scholarship strengthens the faculties, informs the -understand- 
ing, and brings to the conduct of present affairs the experiences of 
the past. To minds of practical force, it imparts resource and 
sagacity, impulse and aspiration, and enables them properly to in- 
terpret and wisely to direct the events of current history. It may- 
be thought, perhaps, by some, that this position is subverted by 
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familiar facts in our own experience as a people. Here great for 
tunes and exalted positions are prizes held out to all, and are often 
reached by the unschooled and the obscure. Men learn to do 
things by doing them, and business capacity is secured by business 
experience. That part of education which supplements the curric- 
ulum of the schools will be acquired by many who have drawn 
but little from the wells of learning, in a country where vast and 
unexhausted resources make success certain to persistent enter- 
prise. The elements of scholarship are chiefly utilized in most of 
the employments of society. These, thoroughly mastered and ap- 
plied by one made strong and skilful by use, will bring affluence 
and power. Such men often become distinguished for ability in 
the executive work of public life. He who has learned to observe 
and think will acquire discipline and faculty outside of the schools ; 
but discipline comes earliest in the schools, and knowledge enhances 
the power of faculty. Men who are great without culture would 
be greater with it. Discipline and acyuisitions, whether obtained 
in the schools or out, are essential in the highest spheres of labor. 
They who stand upon the boundary between the actual and the pos- 
sible are the agents of a perpetual] creation. They move with the 
dawn as it dissipates the darkness before an advancing civilization, 
and must supply the thought, the institutions, and the activities of 
the new age as it rises from the grave of the past. To men who 
are called to such work, a knowledge of the past is indispensable. 
They who would perpetuate their own time in history, poetry, or 
eloquence must be inspired by the imperishable literature of other 
ages. ‘The wine which quickens the brain has been mellowed and 
enriched by age. The domain of science can only be enlarged 
by men familiar with its present attainments. The principles of 
law and government have their source and correction in the past. 
Hamilton, Madison, Adams, and their great associates, who framed 
our organic law and put into form and action our political insti- 
tutions, drew their statecraft and practical skill from the history of 
ancient and medizval states. Their wisdom and patriotism had 
been informed and purified by profound study of the institutions 
and laws of the perished republics. But that learning may be 
useful, its results must be applied judiciously to the problems and 
events of our own time, by men who comprehend and appreciate 
both the past and the present. 

Great scholars who despise or neglect the practical interests of 
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the day may be profound thinkers, and useful in the realms of 
philosophy, like Plato and Socrates; but they belong to a different 
order of men from our stricken executive, whose absence to-day we 
so much deplore, and whose every breath is watched by a prayerful 
nation with universal solicitude. His has been a broad and varied 
culture, such as Providence gives to its ordained leaders. He has 
been educated not only in the schools but on the farm, on the tow- 
path of the canal, and in the carpenter’s shop. He has had the 
training and experience of many vocations, and excelled in all. 
A teacher, a preacher, a soldier, and a statesman, he has stepped 
from the summit of each profession to the next, and at last has 
reached the seat of Washington and Lincoln, the pride and hope 
of the people to whose welfare his life has been devoted. 

Trained to ways of peace, his advice was sought in councils of 
war, and his heroism became an inspiration in the hour of battle. 
called by the people from the camp to the halls of Congress, he 
was found as ready and able in the arena of debate as in the peril: 
of arms ; untouched in the sturm and carnage of battle, he has 
fallen a victim to the lust of office. The nation in all its parties 
stands paralyzed with grief and horror; but his fall is a logical. 
sequence of the more deadly attacks which with credulous. indif- 
ference we suffer to be made upon the life and character of public 
men. The pains of the heart are more terrible to bear than the 
wounds of the flesh. Tortured by charges which. the assassins of 
character levelled at his good name, the sensitive statesman found 
life more bitter than death ; but now, when struck from, the height 
of his fame by the hand of violence, he awaits with Christian for- 
titude the issue of his destiny, and men who would have destroyed 
in him all that makes life worth living turn their wrath upon the 
poor wretch who was maddened by their abuse of his victim. Is 
there no Providence that can reach beyond the law and strike the 
sources of crime? We suffer men to poison the moral atmosphere, 
and applaud their eulogies of their dead. 

But the same brave, beautiful spirit which sustained the boy 
James A. Garfield, as he struggled up through poverty to the 
heights of aspiration, will support the. President through all pains 
and perils to the close of his.splendid career ; for that is invincible 
and immortal. 

Let us now turn from. the stricken chief to the great theme of, 
which he would gladly have discoursed. to us from. this platform, 
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We have met to consider the triumphs and the failures, the func- 
tions and prospects, of popular education; and to me this great 
assembly is an evidence of an increasing public interest, and a 
cheering prophecy of better days to come. 

Our institutions sprang from popular intelligence, and must rise 
or fall with it. The schools of the nation are the foundation of its 
power, and it will rise or decline with their growth or decay. 
The fathers builded wiser than they knew, for they could not an- 
ticipate the grandeur and strength of the Republic in the centuries 
tocome. In a hundred years, we have increased from three to 
fifty millions of people. Atthe period of the Revolution, we did 
not export a bale of cotton ; now we grow more than five millions 
of bales, three fifths of which is exported to foreign markets: our 
foreign commerce has reached the magnificent proportion of fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars, and our domestic trade has far out- 
stripped the foreign. The States of the Union have advanced 
from thirteen to thirty-eight, most of which are of imperial propor- 
tions and power. 

All this increase of business, wealth, and prosperity has its springs 
in the intelligence of the people. With peace, in 1900 our popula- 
tion will number ninety-five millions, and in 1950 they will reach 
more than two hundred and sixty millions. 

Do we realize the possibilities involved in these statistics? Two 
hundred and sixty millions of people scattered over the broad and 
productive acreage of our country —intelligent, ingenious, self-reliant, 
and productive in all the paths of industry — will exert an incal- 
culable influence upon the destinies of mankind. You cannot 
measure such influence by the force of nations ruled by arbitrary 
power. Each inventive brain adds to the resources of society. Six 
sevenths of all our patents have been issued to States that have en- 
joyed the quickening, elevating advantages of systems of common 
schools; and these inventions represent a productive power of many 
times fifty millions of people. By the peaceful victories of labor 
and enterprise, we may enter the markets of the world and com- 
pete for primacy in the profits of trade. But the promise of the 

future within our own borders is far more inspiring than any al- 
lurements of commerce. We cannot place limits to the civil power, 
the social privileges, and the domestic happiness that are in store 
for our children, if their intelligence and moral character shall keep 
. Pace with their numbers. To secure this is the paramount duty of 
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each succeeding generation. How this shall be accomplished is the 
greatest, if not the most difficult problem we have to solve. How 
the multitude of illiterates of our native populations, and the half- 
million of foreigners who are annually swarming into our terri- 
tory, shall be educated and assimilated, outweighs all the ordinary 
questions of politics. 

It is imperative that educational facilities should be maltiplied 
in many of the States, and improved in all. 

By the old methods of locomotion, the products of the interior 
could not be taken to the seaboard for exportation and pay the 
cost of production ; and hence the old seats of wealth and civiliza- 
tion were for the most part upon the coast line and navigable 
rivers. The vast inlands were largely inhabited by rude pastoral 
peoples, less fixed in their habitations. But the introduction of 
cheaper, more rapid and comprehensive methods of transportation 
has opened up to profitable industry and trade the vast central 
regions of the continents, and so multiplied the supplies and the. 
populations of the world, and essentially modified its history and: 
its civilization. Nowhere has this inward drift of population been: 
more marked than with us. Freedom and enterprise have intensi; 
fied the movement. States have been created in rapid succession, 
and filled with men of varied tongues, conditions, and character. 
The civil war, too, in sixteen States of the Union whose former. 
social and industrial systems excluded public schools, has opened to, 
ignorant millions all the rights and duties of citizenship. The 
multiplication of schools has not kept pace with these rapid changes: 
in the national condition. Some of the older States even give but 
a reluctant and feeble support to the institutions of learning which. 
have been the source and conservation of all they hold: most dear. 
Especially are they slow to accept the improved methods and pro. 
vide for the professional training which the age demands of those. 
who are to keep step with its progress. 

To create a better spirit, and inaugurate a revival’ in the cause of 
popular education by inspiring in the public mind a sense. of its 
necessity, is a prime object of such gatherings as this. Weadmit 
that the demands of the friends of education are advanced, but 
they are not visionary and transcendental. The perpetuity of the 
Republic, the increase of its prosperity, the multiplication of its arts, 
and the assurance of continued progress.would be impossible but 
for the schools, 
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We desire that our education shall beget such habits of thinking, 
such accuracy and extent of knowledge, and such intellectual dis- 
cipline as sha)l inake the American people equal to the demands of 
the age and to the great responsibilities and destinies which seem 
to be opening before them. 

The character of a nation may be studied as successfully in its 
machinery and industries as in its literature and institutions, for 
they are alike the products of thought. The inventions and discov- 
eries, the arts and the literature, the avocations and customs of a 
nation measure its intellectual discipline, for they are the embodied 
conceptions of its brain. The loom of Bigelow and the telegraph 
of Morse are as truly the offspring of genius as the statuary of 
Phidias or the paintings of Angelo, and may be deemed as mar- 
vellous and studied with as profound an interest by distant genera- 
tious, The philosophy of Plato crystallized into forms and things 
of beauty, that of Bacon into forms and things of utility. The 
education of the Republic should beget the power to advance upon 
this line of progress in successful competition with foreign states, 
which have at last awakened to an apprehension of the fact that 
the secret of national success is to be found in the kindling, sus- 
taining power of popular intelligence. 

The force and skill of an educated people cannot be circumvented 
or baffled by the craft of political or military leaders, however 
gifted. The rule of castes, aristocracies, and rings must follow the 
divine rights of kings into the shade of things that were. The 
genius of empire and business in our day resides in the schools. It 
‘is the child that has been taught to observe and think that be- 
comes the man of resources and expedients. Others may be 
tricked into places of trust, but no other is fit for leadership or can 
retain it. Flippant men may talk in patchwork of things they do 
not understand, but it is only the disciplined thinker who can solve 
the problems of life, and apply the principles of a sound philoso- 
phy to the varying phases and conditions of our social and public 
experience. 

The establishment of systems of free schools in all the States, 
sufficiently comprehensive to include every child of whatever race 
or condition, is an object of paramount national interest ; but the 
maintenance and improvement of the schools is a /oca/ obligation, 
from which we can none of us escape. We have not discharged 
our duty when we have paid our taxes. The teacher has his fane- 
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tions, and the community has its ; and no school can rise to the full 
measure of its capacity that has‘not the best efforts of each. The 
school that is not inspired by the sympathy and judicious super- 
vision of its patrons will not do its legitimate work; and the men 
and women who close their pupilage in it will go forth to their 
work measurably dwarfed in capacity. Thus we see that the essen- 
tial and fundamental work of society, that by which our Christian 
civilization is to be elevated and our institutions transmitted to pos- 
terity, cannot be delegated to representatives, but must be performed 


by each in his lot, or our duties to the children, to the State, and to 
God are left undone. 





C. C. Coffin, of Boston, told in glowing words the story of 
Bunker Hill, Bennington, and Gettysburg ; battles in which were dis- 
played that heroism and courage, devotion and patriotism, which 
come from the intelligent love of country, instilled in the schools. 
The story of the Vermont Brigade at Gettysburg was told so 
grandly that it seemed new to those who had heard it over and 
over again. This devotion and courage have given America her great 


power in material affairs. The reaper in the Western prairies is the 
greatest factor in British politics. Napoleon said Europe would 
either be republican or Cossack. Our country’s influence makes it 
republican ; but we have yet much todo. One of our greatest needg 
is civil-service reform ; another, equal pay to men and women, and 
fair rewards for honest toil. - With these conditions, the teachers, 
who educate, may make this country all that their bravest fancy may 
picture. 

Judge Davitt, of St. Albans, who was introduced as an old Jack. 
son Democrat, said that in sorrow for the President there were no 
party lines, —all mourned alike. The three most popular Presi- 
dents we ever had — Jackson, Lincoln, and Garfield — have been 
made the mark of the assassin’s pistol ; but let us hope that Lincoln 
shall remain the only martyr of them all. The Judge expressed the 
regret which was felt at the President’s absence, and closed with an 
eloquent denunciation of the cursed spirit which led men to throw a 
nation into muurning. 


Hon. T. D. Adams made a few closing remarks; after which the 
audience sang, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” and 
President Mowry declared the Institute adjourned for one year. 
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FIRST DAY: EVENING SESSION. 


LECTURE I. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURE.— CHOICE AND USE OF 
BOOKS. 


By M. H. Buckuam, LL. D., Presipent UNiversiTy oF VERMONT. 


eo ISS EDGEWORTH tells a story of two 

4% Esquimaux whose comments on the city 

of London, after they had been taken 

through the streets for the first time, were, “ Too 
much smoke, too much noise, too much houses, 
too much men, too much everything.” So one 
whose reading has been confined to his single 
newspaper, when introduced to a great library, is 
apt to feel, if not to say, “Too many books, too 
many magazines, too many newspapers, too much 
everything.” But it is the literary enterprise of 
the world that has made the abundance of books, 
as it is the commercial enterprise of the world that 
has made London what it is; and the man who 
secludes himself from books and periodicals in 
good variety cuts himself off from the civilization 
of the times. It is true that the man of one book 
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is a power, but it is only half of the truth. While 
each man should have some one subject which he 
masters thoroughly, if he would not be narrowed 
down to a specialist he must also read many 
books. The man who reads, liberalizes his mind, 
enlarges the world in which he lives, and makes 
himself a more agreeable and valuable man to the 
community. 

Let each man have his favorite line of reading, 
and “luxuriantly indulge it,” as Burns says; but 
let him also have several lines of reading. If, for 
instance, he reads no poetry, his life will be apt 
to become too hard and practical. The man who 
finds nothing to touch him in Burns’s “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ” lacks something that is essential 
to a true man. The man who.-reads no history 
lives within the narrow limits of the present. It 
is well to be familiar with a few books, but to be 
acquainted with many. The great books are com- 
paratively few in number, so that a diligent reader 
can become tolerably familiar with them. No bet- 
ter service could be rendered to literature than 
the compilation of a select library of the books of 
power. It would be interesting to see Dr. John- 
son’s list of truly great books, or De Quincey’s, or 
Lord Macaulay’s. Mr. Emerson has given us a 
choice list in an essay on books; but he almost 
spoils all for the common reader by including some 
books which only a Concord philosopher would think 
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of reading or could understand. Carlyle attempted 
something of the same sort, in an address to the 
students of Edinburgh ; but as usual, he emitted 
more “splutteration” than wisdom. 

The lecturer then proceeded to give a list of 
books for English readers which would be found 
in all lists. Premising, with regard to translation, 
that while works of history and science can be 
adequately translated, every other book suffers im- 
measurably by translation, and that Homer, Dante, 
and Goethe still remain untranslated after all the 
attempts at translation of them, he began his list 
with poetry, commencing with Homer, and mention- 
ing Pope’s translation as the best known and most 
readable, though called by scholars the least faith- 
ful to the original. Next he would place a volume 
of representative plays of the Greek tragedians, — 
“Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, —in which 
is given a record of an epoch of human thought of 
profoundest interest, when the human soul, with- 
out the aid of a revelation, was asking about “ fate, 
foreknowledge, and free-will.” President Buckham 
next named Virgil, with a choice among several 
translations; then Horace, prince of all society 
poets, some of whose odes in Cowper’s and Dry- 
den’s translations are as good as the originals. 
Then, thirteen hundred years later, comes Dante, 
whose “ Divine Comedy ” is accounted one of the 
four great epics, the other three being the “ Iliad,” 
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“ 7Eneid,” and “ Paradise Lost.” Then, coming 
down to English poets, he named Chaucer, em- 
bodying the coarseness, tenderness, broad and 
kindly humor, and sense of beauty of the English 
nature, — by reading whom we may discover that 
since his time we have lost the freedom of nature, 
and have not yet reached the freedom of culture 
in our social intercourse ; then Spenser’s “ Faerie 

Queene,” which finds a chord of romantic senti- 
“ment in every true man and woman; then Shake- 
speare and Milton. In these we have nine great 
world-poets. Limiting the list of great poets to 
ten, there would be some strife for the tenth 
place. The lecturer pronounced for Burns or 
Wor. sworth; and not wishing to spare either of 
them, would make his tenth volume up of the best 
things of both. 

Passing over what he had written upon history, 
the lecturer said he would merely mention Gib- 
bon, Hume, Hallam, Robertson, and Macaulay, as 
among the best in the list of about twenty vol- 
umes. The list includes no American history: not 
because one is not to read the history of his own 
country, — he should know it better than that of 
any other, — but because our great historians have 
written European history, and among the world’s 
great books there is no book of American history. 
The best history of our civil war is by a French- 
man. The great histories of America are in the 
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future ; though Bancroft’s, if ever finished, will be 
a monument of learning and ability. 

Biography the lecturer considered to be less ap- 
preciated by general readers than it deserves to 
be. Only three per cent of the reading from the 
Fletcher Library (Burlington, Vt.) last year was 
biography. ‘“ Plutarch’s Lives” and Boswell’s 
“Johnson” head the list of biographies. It is a 
bad sign that Plutarch is not read by boys. Bos- 
well’s “Johnson” is one of the greatest literary 
treats. Among other excellent biographies are 
Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” Scott’s Lives of 
Dryden and Swift, Lockhart’s “Scott,” Lord 
Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,” Irving’s 
“ Columbus,” Marshall’s “ Washington,” Fraghiin’s 
“ Autobiography,” and Wirt’s “ Patrick Henry.” 

In voyages and travels, Hakluyt and Purchas 
should be read only in the old quarto worm-eaten 
page. Modern explorers have so superseded Capt. 
Cook, Lord Anson, Bruce, and Marco Polo, that 
these great travellers must be laid on thettop shelf, 
and give place to Parry and Sir John Franklin, 
Butler, Speke, and Livingstone. 

Among readable books of science may be in. 
cluded the works of Tyndall and Forbes on the 
Alpine glaciers, Darwin and Mivart on species, 
Brewster and Proctor on astronomy, Guyot’s 
“Earth and Man,” and George P. Marsh’s “Man 
and Nature.” 
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Of essayists, Montaigne, Bacon, and Addison 
' must be included. Not to be able to read and ad- 
mire the Spectator marks a kind of mental vulgar- 
ity. If but one volume of English essays should 
be selected, the verdict of the English-reading 
world would be for Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia.” Of 
literary essayists, the chief are Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, Carlyle, Macaulay, “ Christopher North,” 
and James Russell Lowell, the latter at once the 
most profound of critics and most genial of writers. 

Coming to fiction, President Buckham said that 
those who condemn it indiscriminately must con- 
demn Aésop, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and in the 
opinion of many scholars the Book of Job, and 
certainly the parables of our Lord. There may be 
more truth in fiction than in fact. There is more 
that is valuable for a young person in “ Robinson 
Crusoe” than in the facts of the life of Selkirk. 
But the kind of fiction must be such as to induce 
no weakening of the mental fibre or injury to the 
moral nature. The fiction of the Middle Ages 
helped on the Reformation, and Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” gave an immense impulse 
to the antislavery movement. Fiction as an aux- 
iliary to history, as the expounder of hard problems 
in time and eternity to those who have to reach 
their higher ideas through incarnations, as an em- 
bellisher of life, deserves an honorable place in) 
the library. But it must be good, not bad fiction,, 
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and the reading of it should not be out of pro- 
portion to other reading. Among fictions, the 
lecturer named first “Don Quixote,” with which 
“ Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away” ; then 
“Gil Blas” ; then the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” most 
improbable of stories and most charming of the 
books of the century. “Clarissa Harlowe” is an 
admitted work of genius. Fielding, Smollett, and 
Swift must be rejected for their coarseness. Of 
Scott’s novels, — whose influence, as a whole, he 
regarded as nearer a religious one than the ordi- 
nary Sunday-school novel, — he would recommend 
“Tvanhoe” and the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Of 
Dickens, he said that there could never be any 
such human nature as he depicts, save of odd and 
bizarre specimens. His grotesque is more nearly 
natural than his pathos, which is not genuine. 
Thackeray was a man of finer make, and his 
Colonel Newcome is the most perfect gentleman 
in literature. ‘ Vanity Fair” is among the great 
novels. 

After many changes, with leave to alter at will, 
President Buckham said he would give, as a list 
of the best English novels, “ Robinson Crusoe” ; 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield” ; one of Jane Austen’s, 
— “Pride and Prejudice” or “Sense and Sensi- 
bility’; Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian”; “Vanity Fair,” ‘ David Copperfield,” 
“ Jane Eyre,” “ Romola,” and the “Scarlet Let- 





| 
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” 


ter.” For Sunday reading there are works of the 


highest literary merit, combined with the finest 
devotional spirit, such as George Herbert’s and 
Wordsworth’s poetry, Stanley’s “Sinai and Pal- 
estine,” Lamartine’s “ Travels,” Chateaubriand’s | 
“Essays on the Genius of Christianity,” and the 
works of Jeremy Taylor. 

One who has carefully read the great works 
mentioned may consider himself well instructed 
in literature. But no reader should think of con- 
fining himself to the great writers, but should give 
attention to those more nearly on our own level. 
A reader with a healthy appetite requires a new 
book every few days. 

The lecturer concluded with a few practical sug- 
gestions on the moral side of the question, con- 
demning all books, however attractive or ably writ- 
ten they may be, which tend to blunt the moral 
sense, lessen reverence for what is true and sacred, 
and obstruct the best development of the moral 
nature. 


[We are unable to furnish this lecture in full: 
the lecturer, after the meeting, declining to fur- 
nish his paper for publication, and no steno- 
graphic report was taken. — Ep.] 
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LECTURE II. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By Governor FARNHAM. 


ry aR. PRESIDENT anv LapiEs AnD GEN. 
TLEMEN : 





The pleasing duty of bidding welcome 
to the State of Vermont the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic members of the American Institute of 
Instruction, devolves upon me. I am gratified 
that the soldiers of this great army. of progress 
have chosen to make their annual encampment 
within the borders of our State; and I know that 
I but give utterance to the thoughts of all enlight- 
ened people within our commonwealth when I 
bid you a hearty welcome to the little we have to 
offer you. I would that your sojourn were to be 
throughout the year, throughout life, scattered 
among our needy towns, rather than for a single 
week. We need your help. What the generous 
town of St. Albans is doing for you now, the 
thoughtful people of the State would be glad to 
do for you everywhere in your daily labor. 
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But our welcome and your stay among us is 
tinged with sadness when we remember that he 
who was to have been with us, and given encour- 
agement by his presence and by his words, lies 
stricken by the murderous hand of the assassin. 
We shall miss the help of his hearty manner and 
strong thoughts ; but we know that if living, his 
heart is with us, for he once labored with the 
great army of teachers. 

Only when about to be deprived of great bless- 
ings do we appreciate their true value. Never till 
the sad news of the President’s assassination flashed 
over the wires did the people of our broad land real- 
ize how much they loved President Garfield. He 
has taken hold of the hearts of the people as no 
other man has since the days of Abraham Lincoln. 
His broad basis of moral character, his large intel- 
lectual endowments, his rich and varied experience 
in camp and in civil life, his strong patriotism, but 
more than all, his deep sympathies with the peo- 
ple in all their trials and sorrows, nurtured by his 
growth upward through all ranks of society, have 
endeared him to all hearts. We never knew how 
we loved him till now. (App/ause.) His death 
would rend the great heart of the nation. No 
man to-day can fill his place in the affections of the 
American people. Should his life be ended now, 
the whole world would have reason to mourn the 
premature death of one of its greatest and best 
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men, cut down in the very prime of manhood, in 
the maturity and richness of his varied powers; 
a Christian statesman of the modern school, who 
makes use of the diplomacy of truth and of con- 
science ; a statesman who seeks not so much to 
govern the people as to elevate them, and thus 
establish a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. 
We welcome you to this beautiful village in our 
State of Vermont, as the representatives of a pro- 
fession of the largest influence and of the highest 
importance, in what it attempts and in what it 
is daily accomplishing. No other influence in the 
formation of youthful character, except that of 
mothers, can be compared with that of the teach- 
ers of our commonschools. Ourcolleges and high 
schools cultivate and adorn, but they do not form 
character. You mould the hearts as well as cul- 
tivate the intellects of your pupils. Whether 
you purpose to do it or not, by your words, by 
your looks, your frowns, your smiles, by your 
examples, you are forming the characters of your 
pupils faster than by your most diligent instruc- 
tion you are cultivating their understandings. 
Young teachers, as well as young people gener- 
ally, are accustomed to esteem the mental powers 
as of more importance than the moral qualities ; 
the mind, the intellect, as of higher value than 
all that goes to make up what we call character. 
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Your views will change as you grow older. You 
have but to look to our wounded President to see 
your mistake. His qualities of heart more than 
of head make him the idol of the nation. Do you 
believe that that other brilliant, imperious charac- 
ter, who is now so prominent in the politics of our 
country, can ever, by mental qualities alone, great 
and shining as they may be,,endear himself to the 
hearts of our people as our President has? ever/ 
Never! (Applause.) As men grow older, they 
realize of how much more value character is than 
culture, — the heart than the head, morality than 
intellectuality, Christianity than great learning. 
If the Bible is legislated out of our schools, it de- 
volves upon you to see to it that the school takes 
no detriment, that the cultivation of the moral 
qualities in some form ceases not to be prominent 
in your instructions. 

We welcome you ere ; we welcome teachers 
everywhere, because they are foremost among the 
moral forces of the world. We trust our children 
to your guidance, not altogether because you are 
expert in teaching, but because you are pure of ex- 
ample. Above all, it seems to me that teachers 
should ever bear in mind that they are moulding and 
instructing children, not moving puppets by wires ; 
training the hearts and minds of human beings, 
not working senseless automata; educating im- 
mortal souls, not drilling soldiers. Every child is 
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sui generis. ‘You cannot bring a class of them to 
the Procrustean couch of your system, or of any~ 
body’s system, without lopping off, or stretching 
upon the rack, qualities and faculties of more vital 
importance to the mental and moral organism of 
the delicate being than the limbs are to the body. 
The cruelty of the Inquisition towards the victims 
of religious fanaticism, it seems to me, but little 
exceeded the unconscious cruelty that is practised 
upon children by teachers and parents and systems. 
Cases of mistaken identity are rare. No two per- 
sons are exactly alike in outward form, and men. 
tally and morally there is even a greater dissimi- 
larity than in the bodily appearance of men. We 
should think it cruel and oppressive if govern- 
ment insisted that every male person should be 
able to lift ten hundred pounds, or be deprived of 
his right to vote or be tortured at the whipping- 
post or be cast into prison. Rebellion and revolu- 
tion would quickly follow such unjust claims. Yet 
we say continually to helpless children of unequal 
abilities by nature, You must master such a task 
to-day or be punished; you must pass such an 
examination at the end of the year or be proscribed, 
—be put back, disgraced. We forget that men- 
tal and moral characteristics are more difficult to 
mould than the physical powers. The terror of 
arbitrary rule makes miserable the heart of child- 
hood, of boyhood. A few stand at the head with 
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ease, keep along with their grade without friction, 
_ take the prizes without strain, always pass good 
examinations. God has made them able to do so; 
and yet the teacher, without observation, believes 
that Ze has done it. How many children labor: on 
in school with little hope of success, or only attain 
it after struggles that sap the springs of life itself ! 
This is not education: it is cruelty ; it is slavery. 
Many (some, at least) become so accustomed to 
failure’ that they give up striving. Study is a 
drudgery; books are a torture; the school-room 
is a prison, the teacher a tyrant, the pupil in per- 
petual disgrace. When the heart of the child is 
gone, there is but little hope of interesting him in 
his studies. Neither bribes nor penalties can do 
anything to stimulate him. 3 

My plea is for mediocrity, not for genius. The 
people that we live with, trade with, visit with, are 
the mediocrity. There is no comfort with genius. 
Its neighbors are the gods, not men. 

You areteachers now: your pet system is worth 
more to you than all the mischievous children in 
the world. When you become parents, one dear 
boy or one lovely girl will outweigh all the fine- 
spun theories or rigid systems ever devised by 
teachers or school boards. 

I was once a teacher, thought as a teacher, 
theorized as a teacher, attempted to bend boys 
and girls to my system, — was on the teacher's 
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side. I now havé children of my own; I know 
their dispositions and bents, their intentions and 
endeavors: and I am thoroughly on the boy’s side. 
I believe in educating every child according to 
his own peculiar character, so far as is possible. 
Parents send their children to school to be thor- 
oughly educated, —to have every power properly 
cultivated, so far as it can be, — not to have them 
brought to any particular standard. Because my 
child does not learn the languages as well as his 
classmate, I do not want him proscribed. If his 
ability to learn mathematics is greater than that of 
his neighbor, I do not believe in breaking that 
other boy’s spirit or humiliating him by announ- 
cing to the school that he has failed. 

Have you ever attempted the experiment, since 
you left school as a pupil, of endeavoring to perform 
some mental task when you are overwhelmed with 
grief, covered with shame at your former failures, 
and terror-stricken by the threats of some higher 
authority? Probably not, for none but children are 
required to make mental application under such 
circumstances. Are such the conditions of suc- 
cessful mental labor? and yet these are some of 
the very conditions that surround childhood in its 
endeavors to master its tasks. Teachers and par- 
ents are equally to blame; not all teachers, not 
all parents, but too many of each. Cheerfulness 


and hope are the best accompaniments of success- 
ful study. 
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We think childhood is always happy because 
we hear its shouting and laughter. So we esteem 
birds happy and joyous because they seem to pour 
out their lifein song. But some acute ornitholo- 
gist has told us that birds, in the midst of their 
most joyous and exultant songs, when watched 
through the glass, show by the expression of their 
eyes and by their uneasy motions that they are per- 
petually anxious and fearful of impending danger ; 
that their songs are the exuberance of nature, not 
the expression of feeling. Let us watch the heart 
of childhood, and so nurture it that it be not anx- 
ious and fearful from our misapprehension and 
disregard of its wants and its powers. A happy 
childhood gives more heart to manhood than forced 
culture can give it skill or strength. 

Children must be taught as individuals, not by 
classes. This is to some extent impossible in large 
schools, but there should be a continual effort in 
that direction. Each pupil should be taught the 
best that he can receive, and none should be re- 
quired to stand or be compelled to fall by compar- 
ison with others. When I send my boy to the 
shoemaker’s, to have his feet equipped for travel, 
the maker of shoes does not send me word that 
my boy’s foot is too long or too short, too broad or 
too narrow to be fitted, and that consequently he | 
must go barefoot. He fits his wares to the boy’s 
foot, and sends him forth shod for his tasks and 
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his sports. Will the teacher do as well as the 
cordwainer ? 

Let every child receive such training and instruc- 
tion as he is capable of, without reference to or 
comparison with others. The tax payer supports 
the school that his child may receive the best it 
has to offer, not that he may be compared with his 
neighbor’s child to the discredit of one or the other 
of them. 

The schools in our small country districts are spo- 
ken slightingly of, when compared with the graded 
and systematized schools of our cities and larger 
towns: but the small schools have at least this 
advantage, —the pupils are nearer the instructor, 
and have the advantage of individual and _per- 
sonal teaching, and each pupil’s idiosyncrasies are 
regarded, modified, and repressed. These small 
schools will show quite as many, and I think more 
successful men and women starting out from them, 
in proportion to the number of pupils, than grad- 
uate from the more pretentious and more syste- 
matic schools of the larger places. The teachers 
of such schools may well take-courage. Our Ver- 
mont schools are not altogether devoid of excel- 
lences. 

A thoroughly drilled soldier always obeys orders 
without thinking of consequences ; the thinking 
is for the officer. It was well understood in the 
army that old soldiers would go just as far as 
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ordered, and no farther. They were too apt to 
obey the letter of the order rather than its spirit. 
The system had made machines of them. It was 
necessary ; but it is not necessary in. our schools, 
and education should not take away independ 
ence of thought, —it should give encouragement 
to originality and earnest inquiry. Do our pres- 
ent systems do this ? 

Why should not children thirst for knowledge 
in school as they do out of it? What is more 
inquisitive than the young mind, until it is 
cramped and all its ardor cooled by some of the 
methods of instruction? Some teachers take ad- 
vantage of this natural inquisitiveness, and lead on 
their pupils easily in the paths of education and 
ways of knowledge; but too many repress it as 
interfering with the normal methods of teaching. 

The school-room ought to be as attractive as 
the circus. Perhaps this is impossible; but in 
some way the thirst for knowledge of a subject 
should be excited, and the appetite for acquiring 
information be whetted, ere the task is set before 
the pupil. Cannot the child be brought into the 
frame of mind to desire to learn to read before 
being compelled to learn,—be led to look upon 
it as opening rich fields of interest, of which the 
teacher has given him slight glimpses by oral and 
object teaching? Perhaps I require too much of 
teachers, but I suggest what I should be glad to see. 
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Set the boy to catch a trout, and he is livelier 
than the fish itself. Set him to solve a problem 
in interest, and no frame of mind can be more list- 
less than his, or apprehension more dull. Attempt 
to teach him the rules and laws that govern pro- 
jectiles, and his mind seems to be as vacant as 
eternal space; but in the play-ground he can bat 
with a precision that alarms one, and can catch a 
hot ball with a dexterity that can only be acquired 
by one who loves the game. 

I set it as a problem for the teachers to solve, 
how we can transfer to the school-room the same 
aptitude and enthusiasm that are always found in 
the play-ground. It can be done, and ought to 
be ; but I have no time on this occasion to express 
my views upon the method of doing it.. 

When this is done, our young men and women 
will go out into the world masters of the knowl- 
edge they have acquired. They will become culti- 
vated in acquiring it; they can make use of it in 
the struggle of life. 

We can learn something of the uncivilized races 
in this respect. When our young men go out into 
the world, they have learned but little that they 
need for actual warfare in the battle for existence. 
Almost everything is to be learned anew, — prac- 
tically in the place of theoretically. 

The young Sioux warrior steps into the ranks 
of the braves of his tribe, fully trained in all the 
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arts of Indian warfare. He can ride, he can shoot, 
he can endure hunger and torture, his eye is keen 
and his hand cunning. He has learned the theory 
and practice of all his arts at the same time. Let 
our boys and girls do the same. 

The Australian does not hurl his boomerang by 
the rules of any system taught him in school; yet 
he knows the power of his weapon, and can calcu- 
late its return to his hand with more accuracy than 
our boys can compute interest or measure the con- 
tents of a cask. 

The savage learns everything practically; civ- 
ilized man learns too much theoretically and too 
little practically. I would not follow the savage ; 
I would modify the civilized man. 

A problem for teachers, —to so combine the 
theoretical and practical as to cultivate, educate, 
and equip the coming American citizen. 

But it is not my place to attempt to instruct 
those who know about all these matters far better 
thanI do. As a parent and a citizen, I have de- 
sired to call attention briefly and crudely to some ‘ 
matters that seem to me worth considering. 

The philosophy of teaching, its high aims and 
correct methods, I leave to be discussed by those 
abler than myself. I beg the pardon of cultivated 
men and women —teachers, critics —for appear- 
ing before you with so little preparation; but I 
was unwilling to decline to be amongst you. I 
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hoped to meet here the one beloved by us all, and 
was willing to do what I could; but that my time 
has been so much occupied must be my apology 
for my seeming disregard of your good opinion. 

I am glad to be called upon to greet you, upon 
your entrance into our State, in this county of 
Franklin: for within its borders, not many miles 
from here, I spent three of the happiest and most 
industrious years of my life, ix teaching; and in 
this audience are some whom I made lifelong 
friends while endeavoring to give them a helping 
hand up learning’s steps. The dreams and hopes 
of those days may never have been accomplished, 
but they have given color to my life. 

Again, in behalf of our Gréen Mountain State, 
I welcome you to its borders. 

The president, W. A. Mowry, replied briefly as 
follows :— 


Permit me, for myself and for all the members of this 
Institute, to return you thanks for your kindly greeting 
and your earnest welcome. The advice you have given 
us will well repay us for clambering up these weary hills. 
I am a teacher as you have been, and I am a father as 
you are, and I knowfull well how my ideas concerning 
education, like yours, have been gradually modified ; 
hence I earnestly commend your advice to the serious 
attention of all teachers of children. 

As to the present gathering, never were such com- 
plete, earnest, and persistent efforts made for our ac- 
commodation ; yet we are withal tinged with a sadness 
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to-day which strikes deep down into the hearts of every 
one present. Never, I believe, has a President of the 
United States attended a meeting of this organization. 
Once before it was hoped that a President would attend ; 
but the wish was never consummated. This year we 
looked forward to the fufilment of the long-deferred 
hope, and believed that we should see and have with 
us President Garfield, the teacher President, the chief 
magistrate of these fifty million people, accompanied as 
he was to be by the governors of New England and 
the members of his Cabinet. We had hoped to listen to 
words of wisdom from those high in official position, and . 
should have especially welcomed our beloved President 
among us. He had left the White House to commence 
the very journey which would have brought him here 
to us. After visiting Long Branch and his Alma 
Mater, Williams College, he was to come here with 
Mrs. Garfield and the children and the families of his 
secretaries. But, alas! that is all changed. Yet our 
grief at not meeting him is nothing compared with the 
pall which hangs over this country far and wide, this 
terrible Fourth of July. But thank God, friends, he still 
lives ; and I trust that these prayers, which are everywhere 
offered to our Heavenly Father for the preservation of 
his life, will be answered favorably ; but we must add 
reverently, God knows best, let his Divine will be done. 





LECTURE III. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND ITS RELATIONS 
70 BUSINESS LIFE. 


By W. A. Mowry, A.-M., Presipent oF THE ASSOCIATION. 


4; UCATION is a broad word: it is wider 
than the schools, deeper than the curricu- 
lum of studies, and higher than childhood 


and youth. It is not confinéd to the schools: it 
begins with the first dawning of the infantile in- 
tellect, and it is finished, if at all, in the heavenly 
world. In its scope it includes all the studies of 
the school and the college; all the trades and the 
industries ; the editor’s sanctum and the historian’s 
study ; the poet’s favorite glen, where genius most 
inspires and nature thrills ; the artist’s studio; the 
monk’s cloister; the field of carnage; the mart of 
trade; the nations’ great highways upon the briny 
deep ; the office of the statesman and the diploma- 
tist ; the platform of the orator; the pulpit of the 
preacher. Infancy, youth, manhood, and age, all 
alike belong to the realm of education. 

With what phrases shall it be defined? How 
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shall it be chained down with the words of the 
dictionary? Its mits can hardly be determined ; 
how then can its meaning? Only by catching its 
spirit and describing its genius; by observing its 
mission, and noting its intent, its methods, and its 
results. 

Webster defines “to educate” as follows :— 

“To bring up, asa child; to lead out and train 
the mental powers of ; to inform and enlighten the 
understanding of ; to form and regulate the princi- 
ples and character of; to prepare and fit for any 
calling or business, or for activity and usefulness 
in life.” 


Observe the scope of this definition, — the verbs 


used :— 

1, To bring up ; 2, to lead out; 3,to train; 4, to 
inform ; 5,to enlighten; 6,to form; 7, to regulate ; 
8, to prepare ; 9, to fit. 

Observe, also, the forces and the objects upon 
which these verbs exert their power :— 

1, Bring up a child; 2, lead out and train the 
mental powers ; 3, inform and enlighten the under- 
standing ; 4, form and regulate the principles and 
character ; 5, prepare and fit for any calling or bust- 
ness ; 6, or for activity and usefulness in life. 7 

In fact, this leaves nothing out. It includes the 
whole of life: its purposes, its objects, its inten- 
tions, its methods, its results; its enjoyments, its 
happiness, its usefulness. 
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Such, then, is education. Whatare its relations | 
to business? How shall a system of education be 
so arranged as best to prepare the young for the 
business of this life? Shall such system include 
or exclude the high school? Is the high school-an 
‘important factor in the best and most complete, 
the most successful preparation of the young for 
business life? And what should be the true course 
of studies in the high school, to produce the best 
results ? 

These are the questions which must engage our 
attention in this paper. Many things seem to in- 
dicate that this is the age of materialism. Many 
tendencies, at least, are materialistic. Too many 
minds — sometimes of an order too high to make 
such opinions excusable — either obscure the dif- 
ference, or altogether blot out the distinction be- 
tween mind and matter. But we must not make 
that mistake. Itis upon the mind we are at work; 
and it becomes a matter of profound interest to us 
‘not to carry material analogies too far, when we 
apply them to the realm of spirit. While it is true 
that there are laws of mind and of its education 
that may not easily find analogies in the material 
world, yet it is true also that there are laws which 
pertain to the mind which closely resemble the laws 
that pertain to matter. For example, the entire 
vegetable world is subject to the law of growth. 
We have the several periods of the life, growth, 
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and decay of all vegetation; and we have the 
same in human life. The germ, the twig, the well- 
grown tree, its period of full maturity, its decay and 
final death, all resemble the periods of human life. 
Again, this human life in its several stages is analo- 
gous to the quality and strength and characteristics 
in general of the mental powers. The mind in 
childhood is similar in its qualities and development 
to the body ; in manhood the same is true, and in 
oldage. The rapid and vigorous growth of a young 
tree, as it approaches its period of early ripeness 
and maturity, closely resembles the intense physi- 
cal and mental growth, development, and activity 
of the corresponding period of vigor and maturity, 
both physical and mental, in mankind. So the later 
period in life of the one bears a strong likeness to 
the corresponding time in the other. 

Again, the laws of development and improvement 
of the one agree with the corresponding laws of the 
other. You take the wild strawberry in the state 
of nature, and by long periods of careful nursing, 
culture, and care, produce that delicious fruit, of 
late years found in the markets in such abun- 
_ dance, extreme cheapness, and delicate flavor. Or 
the wild pear or apple, by equal and long-continued 
patient care, generation after generation, finally 
has yielded to education or development or culture, 
and has given us the almost endless varieties of 
this delicious fruit now found in the vast orchards 
of the land, . 
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So we have taken the untutored savages of the 
Gauls and the Teutons and the Britons, and, by 
long periods of culture and education and develop- 
ment, have produced the foremost, most enlight- 
ened and cultivated nations of to-day. 

- As strawberries and apples and pears are im- 
proved by cultivation, so must be improved brain 
quality and power, will quality and power; hence 
civilization, enlightenment, and character. 

If one age improves upon the preceding age, it 
myst be done to a great extent in the schools. 

Tradesmen improve the methods of their work ; 
nurserymen improve the varieties of their fruits 
and foliage, flowers and trees; railroad-men im- 
prove their systems of rurming trains; seamen 
improve their way of navigating the ocean: but 
all these improvements depend upon something 
else. : 

Who causes the tradesmen to improve in quality, 
or the nurserymen, or the railroad-men, or the 
seamen, so that, by the improved and quickened 
mind of these various classes, they may be ad/e to 
make the necessary improvements in their several 
callings ? 

The old legend of Solomon has it, that when he 
was building the great Temple he gave a banquet 
to all the artisans. While they were feasting, he 
passed around among them and inquired of one 
man what his occupation was. “I am a carpen- 
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ter,” said he. “Well,” inquired the king, “who 
makes your tools?” “The blacksmith,” replied 
the carpenter. Of another he inquired, “And 
what is your occupation?” “I am a mason.” 
“Who makes your tools?” ‘The blacksmith,” 
was his reply also. And a similar question from 
every man brought the same answer, “The black- 
smith makes my tools”; until finally he asked of 
the blacksmith himself, “And who makes your 
tools?” “I make them myself,” was his reply. 
“And King Solomon,” so goes the story, “pro- 
nounced the blacksmith to be the master mechanic, 
for he alone of them all makes his own tools.” 

Now, when we apply this legend to the affairs 
of life, we may ask, Who gives to the tradesman, 
the nurseryman, the railroad-man, or the seaman 
the power to make marked improvement in the 
methods and means of his profession? We must 
go back to the old aphorism, that “The school- 
master is abroad”’ in the land; the school-house, 
alias knowledge-box, a/ias temple of science, alias 
brain factory, is seen upon every hillside and in 
every valley. But which is the correct a/zas for 
the school-house? Is it the principal office of the 
school that the pupils should acquire knowledge? 
If so, then the proper name for the house is 
“knowledge-box.” Or is it the peculiar office of 
the school to unfold the principles and explain the 
application of the sciences? If so, then it is a 
“temple of science.” 


. 
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Is not the school-house rather designed to 
develop and strengthen and to put under com- 
plete control the entire powers of man, to develop 
his ability, to broaden his mind, to increase his 
power ; not so much.to store up knowledge as to 
tell him what knowledge there is, where it may be 
found when needed, what it is good for, and how 
it can be used? 

The fundamental design of the school, then, is 
to develop humanity; to cause the mind to grow; 
to deepen and to broaden and to place all these 
increased powers in the control of the man; to 
give him a broader scope, a higher reach, and a 
stronger grasp. 

If I am right, then the school should not teach 
a trade, but those principles which underlie the 
trades ; not how to peg or sew a shoe, and thereby 
earn one’s daily bread, but being a shoemaker, 
how to do better work and do it cheaper; not how 
to perform the labor of a farmer, but being a 
farmer, to be a detter farmer than if he had never 
been at school; above all, being a man, to be a 
wiser, a more useful, a more successful, and a 
better man, — less like a demon, less like a brute, 
more like an angel, more like God. 

The work of the school, then, is to develop 
power and goodness. If the preceding view is cor- 
rect, then it must follow that that community or 
that country which carries the school to its high- 
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est point, is necessarily the most intelligent, the 
most prosperous, and the most happy people. As 
the people became more intelligent, broader minded, 
their modes of doing business improve ; they do 
more business, do it better,and produce results at 
less expense. Thus will the high school affect the 
business life of a community. 

We come, then, to inquire what should be the 
true course of study that shall bring to pass the 
greatest advantages, that shall affect in the highest 
and best manner the business of life. Here, too, 
it is important to bear in mind that the primary 
object of a course of study, as has already been 
said, is not the acquisition of useful knowledge, but 
the growth and discipline and improvement of the 
mind. What, then, should be: that true order of 
studies which shall best develop the various powers 
of the mind, and place them under one’s most 
complete control? 

Here it is necessary, from the absolute neces- 
sity of brevity, to consider the subject with spe- 
cial reference to practical wants rather than to 
develop any preconceived theory. We shall there- 
fore make direct reference to existing systems and 
current methods. Let us observe, then, that the 
generally accepted plan of common-school educa- 
tion is based upon the mathematics. The tradi- 
tional three R’s have a deep meaning. A child! 
must learn to read and to write that he may be 
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able to “figure.” “I want you to learn my boy 
‘rithmetic’ and then he won’t get cheated,” has a 
more profound signification than at first sight 
appears. Besides, the philosophy which it hints 
at is deeper seated, and the results broader and of 
more general application, than may at the outset 
be apparent. 

It is often assumed, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that the study of arithmetic has a greater 
power of expanding the reasoning faculties, and 
that it produces a greater and more rapid growth 
of mind, than any other branch of study. Again, 
in general practice, it is undoubtedly true that the 
schools are graded and the pupils ranked more by 
their progress in arithmetic than in any or all other 
studies. A pupil changes from one school to an- 
other. The first question asked of the new-comer 
is, “ How far have you advanced in arithmetic?” 
and he is placed in a class in accordance with his 
proficiency and evident ability in that branch of 
study, with but very little reference to what he has 
done or can do in reading, writing, composing, or 
understanding the English language, or whether 
he has studied geography or natural history or other 
branches. 

Upon the theory advanced above, this is totally 
wrong and indefensible. Arithmetic, like the other 
branches of mathematical study, improves the rea- 
soning faculties only to a limited extent and in 
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certain directions. There is a broader and a bet- 
ter way. 

Besides, it is not wholly or principally the reason- 
ing faculties that should be improved at the age of 
from eight to fourteen, when most pupils are largely 
engaged in the study of arithmetic. The power 
| | ,to reason is but slowly developed at this age; but 

| | the powers of observation, of choice, of discrimina- 
| tion, of fixing and retaining in the memory forms 
and shapes and sizes and location and relation, are 
easily and rapidly and naturally developed. This is 
the period rather of /earning to read, easily, fluently, 
smoothly, understandingly ; of learning the meaning 
and the use of words, of improving and increasing 
| one’s vocabulary, and of acquiring the rare but - 
| valuable habit of the ‘correct and accurate use of 
good words. Besides this, at the age named, it is 
important that the child become acquainted with 
| the general facts and principles of geography and 
| natural History. It hasalways been a great surprise 
to many that so much time is spent in the study 
of geography, — the location of towns, rivers, bays, 
etc., in Asia, Africa, and South America, — while 
the boys and girls remain, so far as any school in- 
struction is concerned, totally ignorant of the birds 
| and beasts and fishes and flowers and plants and 
trees living and growing around them. Is it not 
of more wse to learn the kinds of trees growing by! 
the roadside, in the groves and forests near you 
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the names and species and families, qualities and 
uses of the numerous classes of plants and shrubs 
- to be seen every summer’s day, than the names of 
the capes and gulfs and mountains of Patagonia or 
Abyssinia ? 

But this is not the principal reason for this pro- 
posed change. 

In learning the almost endless detail of geograph 
ical facts, no laws of association aid the memory, 
except perhaps the forced and constrained fancied 
resemblance, often very crude, between the map 
and the countries or places represented. But in 
the study of botany and of zodlogy the natural 
order is followed, so that the application of what 
is learned from the living teacher and the book 
is constantly being made to the thing itself. The 
powers of observation are rapidly, philosophically, 
and usefully cultivated. 

Let us, then, map out the proper course of study 
for the young, from the time they commence their 
school work till they have finished the studies of 
the common English branches; that is, till they 
leave the grammar schools and are prepared to 
take up the true course of study in the high school, 
The fundamental principle on which this course 
should be based is the order of the development 
of the mental powers. The perceptive faculties 
and the imagination are developed early ; so is the 
memory. The power to reason, the entire logical 
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faculty, is of later growth. From the age of five 
or six, when the child ordinarily begins his school 
days, till twelve or fourteen, is the age of percep- 
tion, imagination, and memory. 

Moreover, the memory during this period follows 
certain laws, foremost among them being the ob- 
jective laws, and specially association by similar- 
ity and contrast. The practice of comparing one 
thing with another is therefore constantly going 
on. However little may really be known, every- 
thing uxknown is compared with something known. 

It becomes important, therefore. that we follow 
these laws in our attempts to develop, improve, 
and strengthen the powers of the child’s mind. 
Hence it is that the objective system of teaching, 
by the concrete, by outward tangible forms, by 
actual things, by pictures, —in short, by an appeal 
to the senses, to sense-perception, —is philosophi- 
cal and necessary. 

We first address ourselves to the acquisition of 
the arts of reading and writing. By all the varied 
and most approved methods of learning to read 
and to write, the child should, before taking up 
any of those studies, so called, which depend‘ pon 
the art of reading, become proficient in picking up 
thought from the printed or written page. Here 
we have or should have a ¢wofold object: first, the 
discipline of the mind, the development of power 
to grasp ideas and use them, to perceive, to observe, 
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to compare, to decide; secondly, the acquisition of 
a useful art, —the learning to read in order that 
we may be aé/e to learn geography, natural history, 
and other things from books. 

While the pupil is learning these things, he may 
also cultivate the memory, and exercise his pow- 
ers in various directions by acquiring through the 
memory a knowledge of many useful things; «. ¢., 
the elements of botany, natural history, definitions, 
things in common use, and the arithmetical tables, 
—slowly and progressively. 

In connection with the learning to read, much 
should be done by the living teacher in acquaint- 
ing the child with a multitude of important, useful, 
and interesting things; in waking up his powers, 
leading him to observe, and making him familiar 
with many matters not in a text-book. Before he 
is fourteen he may become familiar with the ele- 
mentary facts and principles of geography, natural 
history, the correct use of the English language 
either written or spoken, elementary arithmetic, 
and leading facts and principles relating to the 
history of our own nation. Without entering into 
the details of the methods by which this is accom- 
plished, it is important for us to keep in mind the 
principle that underlies the work. Briefly stated, 
this is tomake the child familiar not so much with 
arithmetic as with language. The form and the 
power of words and sentences, of propositions and 
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the thoughts they represent, are all-important to 
the young learner. In practical life, all or nearly 
all our ideas come to us through the use of lan- 
guage; in childhood, therefore, we cannot become 
too familiar with language, with words, with forms 
of expression. 

We come now to the high-school course of in- 
struction, by which the child is to be fitted for 
business life ; and we inquire what should be the 
principles which underlie the course to be pursued, 
and from which we deduce the ¢érue order of studies. 

Here we assume that the child has reached 
the age of from fourteen to sixteen years, and has 
been instructed in the studies named above. He 
is now at such a stage of mental development that 
we may reasonably presume him capable of attend- 
ing to various disciplinary and useful branches. 
We inquire what are the departments of study ~ 
which should be attended to,—from which we 
may expect the greatest discipline of mind and the 
largest amount of valuable knowledge, — and how 
they should be pursued. We observe, then, that 
for the first portion of this course the mind should 
1 be cultivated in three directions: viz., (1) literary 
| studies ; (2) natural science; (3) the mathematics. 
it The mind has powers; these powers are not 
| simple and single, they are multiform, compound, 
| and complex.. It is important that the powers of 
the mind be developed harmoniously, uniformly. 
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We make a mistake if we cultivate only the mathe- 
matical powers. The being is threefold: body, 
mind, soul. The cultivation of the mind should 
be carried on with this in view; and at the stage 
in life of which we are now speaking, three classes 
of powers or qualities of the mind should be culti- 
vated. We should, in the first place, carry forward 
the mental growth by carefully drilling the mind, 
day by day, year after year, in rhetoric, English 
composition, analysis of language, thoughts of our 
best authors both as to the matter and manner 
(style), and the general study of English literature. 
Secondly, we should at the same time pursue the 
study of the physical sciences. Following the 
previous study of natural history and geography 
should appear elementary natural philosophy, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, physiology, some- 
times adding geology, mineralogy, etc. Thirdly, 
the mathematics, in the following order: (a) ele- 
mentary algebra; (4) elementary geometry; (c) 
advanced geometry ; (d) advanced algebra ; (e) trig- 
onometry and surveying; and then (f) advanced 
arithmetic, and the application of algebra and 
geometry Zo arithmetic. 

After three years, perhaps, in these three studies 
or classes of study, we may profitably change off 
to another trinity of branches: viz., (1) history ; 
(2) metaphysics; and (3) practical applications. 
But it must not be supposed that history has been 
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utterly ignored till this period in the mind’s devel- 
opment. All the way along, facts have been culled 
and stored up relating to the progress of events in 
the world’s development, especially in reference to 
our own country. Now, however, history should 
be pursued with higher aims, — with the intention 
of learning not merely fundamental facés, but the 
development and growth of nations, usages, forms 
and degrees of civilization, the causes of the growth 
and the decay of nations and forms and institutions, 
— in short, the history of the progress of our race. 
(2.) The mind may now grasp the principles of 
logic and mental philosophy; and no branches 
can be pursued more useful or more practical 
than these, both in reference to the growth and 
development of the mind, and the practical utility 
of the study in subsequent years. (3.) Among 
the practical. applications to be pursued may be 
named the study of the Constitution of our coun- 
try, the underlying forms and methods of govern- 
ment, the balance of powers between the States 
and the nation, the several departments of gov- 
ernment (legislative, executive, and judicial), the 
general arrangement of courts (local, State, and 
national), the duties of an American citizen, the 
study of political economy, and the like. 

Two things a good teacher must do. First, he 
should take care to balance properly ‘the several 
studies pursued, so that the training shall be full, 
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complete, systematic. The want of well-balanced 
minds is a serious fault of this age. Inventors, 
or would-be inventors, are found who spend years 
of time and large sums of money upon an insane 
attempt to produce a result that any respectable 
scholar in mechanics or chemistry could have told 


them in five minutes could never be obtained. ; 


Mathematicians are found, who, though experts 
in their favorite studies, are nevertheless useless 
in the world for want of the proper training and 
development of other faculties. Law-suits in num- 
berless cases are entered upon and fought through 
to the bitter end (frequently terminating like the 
famous case brought before Mr. Justice Monkey, 
concerning the cheese), simply from a misunder- 
standing, or from a wrong use or a wrong inter- 
pretation of language. Education should aim to 
produce well-balanced minds, not erratic geniuses. 
In the second place, the teacher should always re- 
member that the book is only an aid, and that many 
things are to be taught which are not found in 
the routine curriculum. By this combined method 
the pupil will be properly developed into something 
like a symmetrical character. Honesty will not be 
sacrificed to taste and good breeding, but many 
an honest soul will have its sharp, angular edges 
rounded off, and the rough marble polished into 
well-proportioned and beautiful columns. 
What then will be the influence of the high 
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school, with this proper curriculum of studies, 
upon the business life of our country ? 

If there is one thing more evident than another 
in these days, it is, that within the last quarter of 
a century all the old methods of doing business 
have, through the influence of the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, been radically changed. 

I venture to say that during the last half-century 
greater changes have taken place in the world’s life 
than ever before in any period of five hundred years. 
But what shall we see in the future ? 

Were John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard 
young men of business to-day, and bent on amass- 
ing a fortune, it would be absolutely necessary for 
them to change essentially the tactics of their busi- 
ness methods, so successful in the early part of this 
century. Certain fundamental principles will ever 
remain the same; but as our knowledge of the sci- 
ences increases, the structure built upon these foun- 
dation stones differs widely from the old building 
erected by the fathers and the grandfathers. 

The young man who is to-day launched upon the 
broad tide of trade will find the science of naviga- 
tion so entirely changed from what is laid down 
in the books, that if he have no guide but the old 
rules, he will possibly be under the necessity of 
taking a pilot on board, or of risking the entire de- 
struction of his bark and its freight. To conduct 
any kind of mercantile or manufacturing business 
successfully to-day, and for twenty-five years to 
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come, will require a far greater discipline of mind, 
a more liberal cylture, a more generous schdlarship 
than were necessary a generation ago. 

Besides all this, we live in a republic, and it is 
hoped that a despotism is not possible in America. 
But in a republic every man is equal before the 
law. | 

It is necessary, then, to abolish caste. Your 
bootblack to-day may be your lawyer to-morrow, 
and the rail-splitter or the tanner or the humble 

schoolmaster-at twenty years of age may become 
the chief magistrate of fifty millions of free people 
before he is fifty. For more than twenty years 
we have had a President who has climbed up from 
the lower walks of iife. . Let, then, the processes. 
of education go on; let the young teachers of to-. 
day strive to teach better than the elders now 
teach. Let the doors of the school-house, the: 
“brain factory,” be open to all the children; and! 
the child once started on the career of learning,. 
let him not find those doors ever closed against. 
him till, if he so elects, he shall have completed: 
not merely the course of study in the common; 
English branches, but in the English high school, 
the scientific school, or the college. 

Thus will be brought about the time when will 
be realized on earth the two great principles alike: 
of the highest human philosophy and of our holy 
religion: the common fatherhood of God and the 
equal brotherhood of man. 


LECTURE IV 





POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


By Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL. D., Concorp, N. H. ~ 


ZARTIN LUTHER, in an address to 
| magistrates, puts this pregnant inter- 
rogatory: “Beloved rulers, if we find 
it necessary to expend such large sums as we 
do yearly upon artillery, roads, bridges, dikes, 
and a thousand other things of the sort, in 
order that a city may be assured of continued 
order, peace, and tranquillity, ought we not to 
expend’ on the poor, suffering youth therein, at 
least enough to provide them with a schoolmas- 
ter?” The great monk of Erfurt—who, as a 
ragged, barefooted boy, sang songs through the 
streets of Eisenach to secure an education — in 
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this single sentence enunciated by implication 


‘the fundamental truth upon which rests the pri- 
mal right and duty of the state. 

The leaven thus cast into the thought of the 
fifteenth century so pervaded the public mind, 
that in a little time all Europe felt its fermen- 
tation. In Holland especially it dominated all 
classes, and the right and duty of the govern- 
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ment to educate its children became the popular 
sentiment. We recognize its controlling power 
over the emigrants who colonized and founded 
New Netherlands, the present Empire State of 
our Republic. In the articles proposed for the 
settlement and trade of that province, it was 
provided that “ Each householder and inhabitant 
shall bear such tax and public charge as shall 
hereafter be considered proper, for the mainte- 
nance of schoolmasters.” Here, at that early 
period, we have a clear recognition of the right 
of a civil organization to tax its people for the 
maintenance of popular education in the interest 
of the general safety and well-being, a principle 
which some of the oracles of modern statecraft 
have denied. Colonial history seems to leave 
no doubt that the Dutch settlers of New Neth- 
erlands, who also laid the foundations of New 
Amsterdam, the modern city of New York, be- 
lieved in free public schools supported by taxa~- 
tion. Under the English there was a reaction. 
England early established schools and univer- 
sities for the education of ‘the higher classes, 
“from which has come the perpetual flow of 
cultured minds that have given skill to English 
industry, scope to English commerce, learning to: 
English statesmanship; and eminence to her lit- 
erature and science”; but the great forces of the 
Reformation, which were the potent factors in 
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the evolution of a free church and a free state 
from the unbroken centuries of spiritual and civil 
oppression, were less pervasive and advanced in 
Great Britain than on the Continent, and hence 
she has only been driven to popular education in 
our day as a necessity of self-preservation. 

Herein we find an explanation, I apprehend,, 
of the fact that in Virginia, Maryland, and some 
other of the colonies settled by emigrants imme- 
diately from England, no system of education, 
embracing the children of all classes and en 
forced by the civil power, was established as 
an essential part of their political institutions. 
The importance of knowledge and letters to the 
young was admitted; but the work was committed 
mainly to the family and private schools, rather 
than to comprehensive schemes, established and 
maintained by colonial authority. 

“That which makes a good constitution,” says 
William Penn, “ must keep it; viz., men of wisdom 
and virtue, — qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by virtuous education of youth: for 
which spare no cost, for by such parsimony all 
that is saved is lost’; and yet, with his English 
prejudices, I suspect he regarded this as a per- 
sonal parental duty, rather-than an obligation of 
the state. 

With the settlers of New England it was other- 
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wise. The sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland had 
doubtless imparted to them new ideas in respect 
to their obligations to the young. But independ- 
ent of this, their beliefs and experiences rendered 
them a peculiar people. Recognizing the infinite 
worth and personal responsibility of the soul to 
God, the equality of all before the moral law was 
fundamental in their religious faith. From this, 
the natural equality of all before human law would 
follow as a logical necessity ; and hence the duty 
of the state to prepare each citizen to read and 
understand both the revealed and the statute law. 
Religious hierarchies and orders of the state, pre- 
ordained to rule and oppress, found no place in 
their theories of church or civil government ; and 
therefore the preparation of each citizen to make 
and administer law, to comprehend and regard all 
social and public interests, became a political duty. 
Provision for the education of all the population 
was a natural and necessary outgrowth of the be- 
liefs and character of the first settlers in New Eng- 
land. With us, the common and the high school 
and the college were made the chief corner-stones 
of civil and religious institutions by the fathers. 
We may not say that they builded better than 
they knew, but the wisdom and the worth of their 
work have commended it to the most advanced 
and comprehensive statesmanship of succeeding 
generations; and the system has diffused itself 
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through the expanding circle of the States, except 
where excluded by the antagonist system of slavery, 
at last dead by the grace of God. 

While the religious experiences of our fathers led 
them to ponder upon questions of church polity, 
while their civil disturbances and hardships led 
them to study profoundly theories of government 
and the history of politics, their isolated condition 
and exhausting labors left them but limited oppor- 
tunities or disposition to acquire scholastic knowl- 
edge ; so that the average learning of the colonists, 
at the opening of the Revolution, was less than 
at the period of settlement. At the close of the 
Revolution, the intellectual and moral condition 
of society was even more deplorable than at its 
opening; for a generation of young men had been 
reared whose education had been acquired for the 
most part in the camp, and at a remove from the 
influences of home. They were strong, resolute 
men, but rough and dissolute. 

To this, among other causes, undoubtedly, were 
due the infelicities, instability, and perils of our 
political history subsequent to the Revolution. 
Fortunately, however, for posterity, both our State 
and national governments, at that period, fell into 
the hands of a body of men among the most ex- 
traordinary that Providence has ever brought to 
the conduct of public affairs. 

They clearly saw the dangers impending over 
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the infant Republic. They knew that only an 
intelligent and moral people could be self-gov- 
erned, and that all the precious rights and privi- 
leges secured by the sacrifices and sufferings of 
war were liable to be wrecked by the incapacity 
of an ignorant community. ‘In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion,” said Washington, “it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” The more 
explicit language of Jefferson is, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civ- 
ilization, it expects what never was and never will 
be.” Hamilton. and Adams pressed upon theif 
countrymen the cause of popular education in 
terms not less emphatic. 

The efforts of Jefferson to establish a graded 
system of instruction in Virginia were only par- 
tially successful ; but the reiterated exhortations 
and efforts of such enlightened statesmen revived 
an interest in the cause, in States which had pre- 
viously organized public schools, and led to the 
adoption of a provision in the ordinance for the 
government of the Northwest Territory, by which 
the sixteenth section of every township was de. 
voted to the maintenance of common schools. 
This was in 1785. Two years later, the grant was 
increased by giving to each new State two town 
ships for the foundation and support of a uni 
versity. 
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It is not my purpose to trace the history of 
either State or national action in support of edu- 
cation, but to show that the foundations of the gov. 
ernment were laid in popular intelligence by the 
great master builders of the state, and that every 
man since, who is entitled to be called a states- 
man, has relied upon the conservative power of 
diffused political knowledge, for the permanent 
‘security and growth of the fabric of the Republic, 

Said Daniel Webster, the Hamilton of New 
England, “‘ We do not, indeed, expect ail men to 
‘ be philosophers or statesmen ; but we confidently 
trust — and our expectation of ‘the duration of our 
system of government rests on that trust — that 
by the diffusion of general knowledge, and good 
and virtuous sentiments, the political fabric may 
be secure, as well against open violence and over. 
throw as against the slow but sure undermining of 
licentiousness.” This is the matured judgment 
of the profoundest student of political philos- 
ophy known to our American politics. A study 
of the theories and forms of political science 
should be a part of the education of every citizen 
in a country where the people not only elect those 
who make and administer the laws, but themselves 
establish constitutions and determine the prin- 
ciples and policy of the government. Edmund 
Burke, in a magnificent oration in the British 
Parliament on American affairs, in an allusion te 
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a prevalent habit among the colonists to study 
elementary works on law and government, says, 
“ Abeunt studia in mores. This study renders 
men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in at- 
tack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other 
countries, the people, more simple and of less mer- 
curial cast, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an actual grievance; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance 
by the badness of the principle. They augur mis- 
government at a distance, and snuff the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” 

It would seem to be impossible for human 
speech more fitly or forcibly to compass the influ- 
ence of political studies upon national instincts 
and character than this. If we, the children, are 
to retain the spirit and sagacity of the fathers for 
the -maintenance of the institutions which they 
founded, it must be by clinging to the intellectual 
pursuits which the greatest of English statesmen 
discovered to be the sources of their character. 

In the divine economy, children are subjected 
to the guidance and discipline of parental wisdom ; 
and all history proves that the law of the family 
is applicable to the childhood of nations. Rude, 
unlettered, and undisciplined peoples are inca- 
pable of self-government. Goaded into madness 
by oppression, they may unseat a tyrant in a 
spasm of rebellion, but it will only be to relapse 
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into some other form of arbitrary power. None 
but a people who have advanced to a clear appre- 
hension of the history, nature, perils, and meth- 
ods of liberty have the sagacity, spirit, and con- 
servatism to maintain it. France and Mexico fur- 
nish instances of a long record of illustrations of 
this familiar truth. 

The future dangers to the Republic are not likely 
to come from foreign military aggressions, but from 
the lapse of popular intelligence in the fields of 
diplomacy and domestic politics. The man of ordi- 
nary business, who wriggles or drifts into diplo- 
macy, will surely be overreached by the skilled 
agents of other governments in the negotiations 
which spring from our vast and complicated for- 
eign relations. 

When money is made a substitute for brains, — 
when fawning and flattery, cunning and fraud, are 
allowed to circumvent and defeat knowledge and 
integrity, capacity and manliness, in the choice of 
public officials, — paramount national interests 
must suffer. Here and now, as in the dead repub- 
lics, men will aspire to the most exalted and re- 
sponsible trusts who know nothing of the ques- 
tions which spring from our internal and external 
trade, nothing of finance and production, nothing 
of interstate and federal relations, nothing of any- 
thing of real importance to our national welfare. 
Great vital issues, involving the general and per- 
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manent prosperity, will be relegated to obscurity, 
and trifling non-essentials of perishable interest 
will be made to figure in party platforms and 
at the hustings for the triumph of a candidate. 
Temporary favorites will be decorated with facul- 
‘ties and virtues they do not possess, and men of 
‘inconvenient power and integrity sacrificed with- 
out a scruple at the Moloch of popular prejudice. 
The astute and gifted ministers of rings will 
direct the brutal agents of their political inquisi- 
tions to ply with relentless skill the devilish en- 
ginery of infernal arts to break down the manli- 
ness and honesty, the capacity and patriotism, that 
will not worship their gods nor submit to their 
decrees. : 

Such things are not peculiar to us. They have 
been the peril of every epoch and of every free 
state, but are only successful in the decline of 
popular intelligence. 

When the high places of the state or nation 
can be bartered to gratify the rich man’s love | 
of position, or through popular indifference and 
blindness can be won by the arts of incompetent 
knaves, we may be sure there has been a perilous 
decay of national intelligence and patriotism. A 
free people are only safe from such enemies of 
the state when the great majority are so informed 
as to the nature of their interests and institutions, 
as to be beyond the reach of deception, and inca 
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pable of surrendering their honor or their welfare 
to the control of demagogues. Intelligence will 
rarely mistake shadows for substance, or intrust 
its prerogatives and its interests to mediocrities, 
whom a mercenary press has trumpeted into 
statesmen. 

But there are reasons more fundamental why 
the study of politics should be universal among 
our people. Civil order and equal rights are 
reached by a surrender to the governing power 
of a portion of our natural liberty; but this ab- 
stract idea finds recognition, and secures a will- 
ing submission to the restraints of law, only in 
an educated community. Definite and correct 
ideas of civil affairs, generally diffused, impart a 
strong and stable type of national character, and 
produce a people vigilant and quick to repel 
the approaches of arbitrary power, and yet docile 
and contented under the restrictions of reasona- 
ble and wholesome legislation. They who have 
become familiar with the confused and bloody 
record of anarchy in other climes, and have 
marked the sighs and tears of those who have 
ground in the mills of oppression in other peri- 
ods of history, will be slow to inaugurate the reign 
of insecurity in their own. . 

Sections of the country in which large masses 
of the people are too illiterate and undisciplined 
to appreciate the superlative advantages to be 
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realized from federal resources and power will 
naturally chafe.and rebel against the surrender of 
local prejudices and interests for the maintenance 
of an unimperilled union. The ignorant have no 
clear intellectual perception of the genius of the 
Republic. They cannot fully realize that its very 
existence is based upon the enjoyment of an 
equality of rights; and when in the possession of 
power, are liable to ride rough-shod over prerog- 
atives guaranteed by the organic law. The only 
remedy for such evils, consistent with permanent 
tranquillity, is the universal study, in the curricu- 
lum of the schools, of the history, principles, and 
methods of our American liberty. The predi- 
lections and aspirations of the children must be 
brought into harmony with the spirit and tradi- 
tion of the fathers. 

Here, too, is to be found our only sure refuge 
against the madness an@ reckless abandon of party 
strife. The mendacity and corruption that rival 
Roman depravity must be rolled back by the sea- 
wall of moral truth laid in the mental structure 
of our youth. It is only a people schooled in the 
principles and limitations of constitutional govern- 
ment who can restrain themselves, when impelled 
by the violent and unreasoning impulse of party 
spirit, within the bounds of law, and submit to 
defeat with a full and glad acquiescence in the 
supremacy of the majority, acknowledging as an 
axiom of the state, Salus populi est lex suprema. 
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But this political education connects itself with 
the material development and prosperity of the 
country. The industries of the people are af- 
fected, not simply by the general political condi- 
tion of the land, but immediately by its legislation. 
Finance, banks, tariffs, contracts, and scores of 
other subjects of legislation are inseparably con- 
nected with the tides of business. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce must 
prosper or decline with the wisdom or folly of polit- 
ical action. How essential, therefore, in a coun- 
try where the popular judgment is the final arbiter 
and source of law, that public opinion should be 
enlightened by early and constant study of the 
political institutions and policies which have an 
intimate organic connection with all the material 
enterprises and industries of the Republic! Every 
youth, certainly every boy destined to business, 
and therefore a prospective agent of capital or 
labor, should become familiar with the civil organ- 
ism of the State and nation, and learn in general 
how the law touches and vitalizes the varied indus- 
tries of the land. Such study is essential, not sim- 
ply to his highest personal success, but to render 
him an efficient factor in the promotion of national 


‘ prosperity. 


Much time and money, now squandered in 
senseless litigation, would be saved, if th* laws) 
of trade and the nature of contracts were appre- 
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hended, as a general study of the elements of 
government in the schools would secure; and the 
productive forces of the country would be inspired 
with a thrift and enterprise which nothing but a 
consciousness of national strength and resources 
can impart. 

In Rome, the very boys were required to learn 
the Twelve Tables, that as citizens they might have 
a knowledge of the laws and constitution of their 
country. To this political education of the chil- 
dren is to be traced in large measure the wis- 
dom and amplitude of that majestic Code which is 
among the chief glories of antiquity. The early 
study of our own Constitution, which was meant 
for “the home-bred, unsophisticated understand- 
ings of our fellow-citizens,” is not less impera- 
tive for the growth.and perpetuity of this grander 
Republic. 

We must plant and perpetuate in the hearts of 
our youth that reverential love of the Constitu- 
tion, that inviolable sanctity of law, which alone 
can keep us safe and steady amid the storms that 
must inevitably sweep through our national his- 
tory. The slumbering possibilities for good or 
evil of 50,000,000 of men, the product of whose in- 
dustry and capital for 1880 was $600,000,000, can 
be calculated by no political arithmetic. Guided 
and sustained by an intelligent consciousness of 
their rights and responsibilities, they may be- 
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come the political saviors of the race; but if left 
to drift in the storm of popular ignorance, the 
Republic will become the tomb of patriotism and 
liberty. 

Waves of emigration, regular and constant as 
the tides, are rolling in upon our shores, and 
swelling our millions of native illiterates by other 
millions educated in no tongue, and impelled by 
habits, prejudices, and passions gendered under 
forms of absolute power. Here is our peril. The 
statistics and excesses of ignorance, in sections of 
the Republic, have at last aroused the ablest and 
best of our statesmen to a perception of the terrible 
forces of discord and destruction that lurk in the 
undisciplined passions of the unassimilated millions 
that swell the decennials of our growth. 

In this awakening of the national legislature to 
this paramount interest, there is much to fortify 
the faith and inspire the activities of good men of 
every creed, and we give to its leaders a god-speed 
and a tribute of gratitude. 

The first quarter of the present century wit- 
nessed a remarkable movement. The shock of 
the French Revolution turned the eyes of the 
upper classes in England to the substratum of 
mingled ignorance and vice fermenting beneath 
their’ civil structure. Alarmed by the premoni- 
tions of smothered wrath, they attempted to avert) 
the impending earthquake by throwing light into 
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this dark mass of brutality, and by planting the 
seeds of sympathy and gratitude in the soil whose 
natural growth is jealousy and hate. Merchants 
and manufacturers, nobility and king, united in 
establishing and supporting schools for the lowest 
of the people. The enterprise was fortunate: the 
storm passed, —and England’s efforts for the ele- 
vation of her poor passed with it; but the inci- 
dent is instructive. It points to the region where 
the forces of ruin are generated, and suggests how 
they may be neutralized. 

A republic as richly freighted as ours with the 
hopes and destinies of posterity cannot afford to 
allow any part of its population to grow up in 
ignorance of the real nature-of republican institu- 
tions. They should be familiar with the structure 
of the government in its distinctive departments, 
with its limitations of State and national jurisdic- 
tion, with the essentials of a sound currency, the 
legitimate work of exchange, and numerous other 
subjects which affect the material development of 
the country, and must sooner or later come into 
controversy in the course of legislation or in the 
canvass of political issues. When capital and 
industry are at stake, when local jealousies or the 
frenzy of parties strike at constitutional preroga- 
tives.or the freedom of the state, our final appeal 
must be to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
people. They must be lifted, therefore, above 
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that passive credulity which in other periods has 
mace the masses the willing dupes of the cunning 
flattery of the demagogues who infest the politics 
of republics. The people are the depositaries of 
power, and must determine its course. If all our 
youth, springing from whatever nationality, could 
be brought to know and reflect upon the origin, 
history, and nature of our political institutions ; 
if they were early made to realize their cost in 
treasure and blood, and the unspeakable benefits 
they have conferred upon the American people, 
we should have unity and strength of public spirit, 
and a sensibility to the common reputation and 
interests that would be stronger than the pride 
of dominion, and a surer defence than armies and 
navies. This, as nothing else, would banish de- 
moralizing customs, check the spirit of extrava- 
gance, give comprehensiveness and discrimination 
to the popular judgment, and elevate and purify 
the national feelings. Such teaching would tend 
to create a sense of personal independence, and 
give a force to the right of private judgment 
which would destroy the servitude of party and 
the blind allegiance to leaders, and put the coun 
try into the control of reason and law. It would 
go beyond this, and not allow the people to say 
even to the law of the land, “ What thou bidst, 


_unargued 1 obey; so God ordains.” Such intelli- 


gence, such power of personal reflection and moral 
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balance, are the conditions of national well-being 
if not of national life. 

It is a sense of the great interests involved 
in our splendid inheritance of institutions which 
supplies the cement of the Union, which kindles 
patriotism, and furnishes motive to high charac- 
ter. Diffused political intelligence is essential 
to national progress and national conservatism. 
Without this, the people may stumble and fall 
over unseen obstacles in their path. They will 
lack the wisdom which discriminates between an- 
archy and liberty, between justice and cruelty, 
between business that brings prosperity and ~ 
gambling that brings ruin, between the spirit of 
patriotism and the frenzy of*party. A nation may 
have great poets and great scientists, may add 
statesmen and military chieftains to the roll of 
fame, and be incapable of self-government. It,is 
only when the masses are informed as to the real 
character and workings of their government, that 
its institutions and laws are kept abreast with the 
progress of the age. There and then only will the 
» specially gifted of all classes be lifted to their 
divinely appointed leadership in the walks of public 
and private life. 

When the great body of the youth of succes- 
sive generations are so taught and disciplined, we 
shall have order without force, government without 
arms, power without excess, and freedom without 
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license. Manliness is the natural growth of such 
soils. 

Wealth, commerce, manufactures, arts, and the 
splendid achievements of mind and heart, are the 
fruitage of the schools of the people. But as a 
nation we cannot claim the full measure of such 
saving grace. 

It is a just reproach of our schools, that, in a 
country where all are responsible for public meas- 
ures and may become law-makers or administra- 
tors, they do so little, by any direct process, for 
the training of statesmen and patriots; that so 
often, where reason and moderation~should guidé 
our political conduct, we surrender ourselves to 
the dominion of the vulgar tactics and passions of 
party ; that we turn with indifference and disgust 
from public duties and refuse to participate in civil 
affairs, upon which hang the fate of the Republic 
and the welfare of unborn millions. 

If we are to have stability and lasting success 
in our civil life ; if we desire those upon whom the 
responsibilities of public life are to devolve in the 
years or centuries to come to be earnest, honest, 
self-sacrificing, and courageous in the discharge 
of duty, —our boys and girls must become famil- 
iar with the principles of liberty that lie at the 
foundations of the government, and be able to 
trace them through all their historic changes 
and varied political applications. Every citizen 
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who would intelligently discharge his civic du- 
ties should have some knowledge of the science 
of government, drawn from the experience of 
past ages, and of the practical workings of po- 
litical theories under current conditions of civil- 
ization. The past is useful only to him who is 
familiar with the organic structure and practical 
life of the present. We are responsible for our 
own Republic, not those of the middle or of the 
classic periods of antiquity. Their experience 
may inform our judgments, but cannot be made 
a substitute for a knowledge of our own time and 
government. To be of the highest usefulness, we 
must be thoroughly informed as to the actions, 
events, and conditions of our own epoch, and the 
characters of the men with whom we are to work 
in building up the honor, prosperity, and glory of 
the nation. Wherever, as with us, the public pol- 
icy on great political questions, as of the currency, 
tariff, public debt, the limitation of rights, and the 
like, is finally determined by popular suffrage, the 
degree of popular political intelligence will meas- 
ure the wisdom with which affairs will be guided. 

But this suggests the profounder question of 
the right of majorities to rule. Does the right 
to govern rest on brute force? Does it not rather 
take its origin in the intellectual and moral life. of 
the people, and rise and fall with it? The au 
thority of a single disciplined intelligence, unde: 
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the guidance of moral principle, is paramount to 
the strength of a herd of wolves: why not to the 
blind force of a tribe of barbarians? If this is 
true, not simply the possibility but the right of 
self-government is based upon the intelligence of 
the community ; and when the majority lapse into 
absolute illiteracy, they can claim only the right 
to be governed. The right of government rests 
upon the power to govern wisely for the common 
welfare, and cannot be claimed by a people who 
have not learned to discriminate between differing 
theories and forms of government, and are igno- 
rant of the genius and organic laws of their own. 
Who will tell me how far the political level of the 
electorate may fall before the right of self-govern- 
ment is lost ? | 

Majorities may direct the Republic within the 
limits of constitutional power, but they are not at 
liberty to pull down the fabric of the government, 
or to destroy its foundations; and misrule inaugu- 
rated by an ignorant municipal franchise, must be 
baffled and subordinated by the more’ intelligent 
majorities of the State. 

Liberty is the offspring of civilization; and with 
this birthright of self-government, we have inhev- 
ited a measure of political intelligence, in the lapse 
of which we should be guilty of a crime against 
freedom, for which we should be held responsible in 
the tribunal of history. Mere literary and scien- 
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tific knowledge, broadcast in society, is uot enough 
for a people who constitute and administer the 
government. The schools of Prussia are unsur- 
passed in the dissemiation of such knowledge: 
they have quadrupled the capacity of her people, 
and shed an enduring lustre upon the monarchy ; 
but they do not impart to the nation knowledge 
of the sources of political power, nor teach it how 
those powers should be organized and maintained. 

No public duty of a citizen can be discharged 
with rectitude, that is not directed by intelligence. 
To act in great affairs without a personal judg 
ment is to be the drift-wood of accidental cur- 
rents. The suffrage of popular ignorance is the 
coveted s/‘biscite of modern usurpers. In the 
courts of law, your fortunes, your good name, and 
your life may hang upon the decision of twelve 
men, selected by chance from the community: 
would you trust such interests to twelve savages 
from the Territories? In war, the fate of the 
nation is in the keeping of an army of the peo- 
ple, directed by idolized chiefs: would you sur- 
render the fortunes of the country to legions of 
Cossacks, flushed with victory and led by unscru- 
pulous aspirants for power? The trusts, the.emol- 
uments, and the honors of the state .can have no 
suitable and safe depositary but an educated peo- 
ple or an educated class. The indifference of .our 
communities to this primal interest is a dry-rot in 
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the foundations of the government. Is it not the 

very affinity that holds together all our industrial, 

social, and religious institutions? And yet par- 

ents and citizens treat it as though it were one of 
the common blessings of heaven, that come with- | 
out action and without volition. Are we insensible 
to the history or the value of a free government ? 
Can our debt to the dead move us to give no 
pledges to the unborn? Have we no affection 
for the skies above us, or the soil beneath our 


feet? 
“ Where’er we tread, ’t is haunted, holy ground ; 
No spot of thine is lost in vulgar mould.” 


Let us never forget that all our colonial strug- 
gles and national battles were for the planting of 
institutions of government and religion which 
nothing but the intelligence of successive genera- 
tions can perpetuate. 

But this is not the concern of isolated commu- 
nities. Does not the constitutional guaranty of 
a republican government to each State carry with 
it both the right and the duty of the zation to 
demand and provide for each that measure and kind 
of intellectual culture without which the guaranty 
cannot be fulfilled ? 

At ancient-Rome the Temple of Honor was en- 
tered through the Temple of Virtue. The classic 
conception is still true. The temple of our civic 
virtues is the school-house, and through it we 
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must enter the tempie of civic honor. The self- 
governed must be self-controlled by an_ intelli- 
gence that has been instructed at the oracles of 
philosophy and religion. 

To conserve civil order, to apprehend the prin- 
ciples of expediency in which governments have 
their birth and life, to disseminate and illustrate a 
practical political philosophy that may renovate 
the worn-out systems of less fortunate peoples, to 
find a peaceful solution of domestic antagonisms,. 
to develop statesmanship equal to the ever-recur- 
ring perplexities of public affairs, to adjust and, 
prosper the mutual interests of business, and to. 
foster the moral forces that purify and ennoble. 
national character, are among the motives to the. 
study of enlarged and elevated politics. 

If the time shall come when society is. fully 
informed in respect to its civic rights and duties, 
the factitious magnates who now sometimes.cum-.- 
ber the places of power will remain in their nat-. 
ural obscurity, and men of enlarged intelligence 
and patriotism will be called to discharge the 
functions of office; and those better elements. 
of society that now withdraw from the arena of 
party strife, or reluctantly discharge their electoral. 
duties, will gladly participate in these as among 
the paramount functions of life. 

The study of politics in the higher ranges of 
statesmanship calls for no encouragement. The 
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paths that have been trodden by Hamilton and 
Webster will have a perpetual fascination for the 
aspiring and ingenuous youth. The great princi- 
ples of statecraft and diplomacy, changing with 
the progress of civilization and demanding new 
applications in the historic development of nations, 
will tax the subtilest powers and the profoundest 
research of the master minds of the age. No 
sphere of intellectual activity is more useful to 
mankind, and none brings us into more intimate 
converse with the divine economy. In tracing 
the developments of civil power, we discover the 
laws of social growth, and prepare so to correlate 
the forces of government as to secure a more 
perfect state in the future. The record is marked 
with injustice and stained with: blood; but it is 
prophetic of a better day, when universal freedom 
shall be established upon a common recognition 
of the rights of man, and a common obedience to 
the dictates of justice. 


























LECTURE V. 





THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF OUR COUNTRY, 
AND ITS RELATIONS TO OUR FUTURE CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


By CHarves Carteton CorFin. 





ale WO hundred and seventy-four years ago the 
| first permanent settlement by Englishmen 
in this country was made on the banks of 
the James. To-day we number fifty millions. 

The rapidity of growth, the vastness of our coun- 
try, its resources, fertility of soil, mineral wealth, 
varied climate and productions, free government 
and institutions; its geographical relations to 
Europe on the one hand, and to Asia, and to the 
new English nation rising under the Southern 
Cross in Australia, on the other; the regard for the. 
Republic by people of all lands; the unparalleled: 
tide of emigration flowing to our shores, — inspire: 
the conviction that we are to perform some mighty. 
part in the great drama of time. 

The forces of nature are the different forms. 
of energy which we see in light, heat, electricity,., 
magnetism, gravitation, chemical affinity, whiclt 
are only different modes of motion. So far-as our 
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knowledge extends, all the energy of this planet, 
all that sustains life, all the forces within our 
reach which can be used for our advancement in 
the scale of being, come from the sun. The sun 
formed the coal deposits of the geologic periods, 
The sun sets the currents of the air and ocean in 
motion, precipitates the rain upon the mountains, 
sends the rivers to the sea, enabling us to use 
the energy of gravitation to spin and weave and 
hammer. 

Not until the closing years of the last century 
did men begin to use the energy of nature, and to 
employ machinery to do the work of human hands. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain from earliest times 
knew that there was a black substance in the earth 
which they could use for fuel ; they called it coai. 
It was carried from Newcastle to London by the 
sea, and hence was called sea-coal, in distinction 
from charcoal. As late as the year 1769, when the 
question of the supremacy of the Latin and Ger- 
manic races on this continent was being decided 
on the Plains of Abraham, the Academy of Science 
and Medicine in Paris was sitting in council upon 
the coal question, the dames of the court of Louis 
XV. declaring that its use was destroying their 
complexions, and asking for a prohibitory edict. 
The men of science declared it to be a valuable 
fuel ; but nevertheless the ladies carried the day, 
and its use was forbidden. 
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Not till within the memory of many in fhis audi- 
ence was it comprehended that coal was the stored- 
up sunlight of the primeval ages. How little do 
we comprehend that the engine which drew us 
thither was propelled by the sun-heat of a period 
antedating by millions of years the appearance of 
man upon this planet! that our dinner this noon 
was cooked by the rays sent out by that mighty 
orb, through measureless space, in a period of by- 
. gone eternity ! 

With the using of the energy of nature in the 
form of coal, and the employment of machinery, 
there was the beginning of a new civilization. 
From the dawn of creation to the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Watt, the 
human race accumulated wealth only through 
muscular labor; to-day, the nations making the 
most rapid advancement are those which most 
employ the energy of nature. To the relative 
richness of the endowment which the Almighty 
has given to our country, I call your attention. 

The coal area of continental Europe aggregates 
about 3,500 square miles; of Great Britain, 5,400. 
We do not yet know the full extent of the coal area 
of this continent; we only know that it exceeds 
300,000 square miles. That of England is less 
than the area of Massachusetts. In this country 
we have the fields of Nova Scotia; the anthracite 
basin of Pennsylvania, east of the Alleghanies ; 
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the great bituminous field beginning in Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, running southwest, including 
half of Ohio, nearly all of West Virginia, a section 
of Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee, Northern Geor- 
gia, and half of Alabama. We have the fields of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri ; 
the Rocky Mountain field extending from Wyo- 
ming to Arizona ; the great lignite field of Dakota, 
extending northward through British America to 
the Arctic Ocean; the northwestern field from 
Washington to Alaska, —a vast, undefined region 
of which we know very little. 

One hundred years ago the coal used in Great 
Britain per annum was about 6,000,000 tons. At 
the present time it is not far from 140,000,000 
tons; in France, 12,000,000; Belgium, 10,000,- 
000; Germany, 26,000,000; Austria, 5,000,000 ; 
the United States, 20,000,000. Great Britain is 
producing nearly twice as much as all the world 
besides. We are to remember that the heat in a 
pound of coal will raise 1,200,000 pounds one foot : 
this is the working power of the best steam en- 
gines. The theoretical value is eight times greater, 
and it is altogether probable that science and in- 
vention will yet utilize very much of the theoreti- 
cal value. 

It is the energy contained in the 220,000,000 
tons of coal consumed per annum that gives motion 
to most of the machinery of the world, — the tilt 
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hammers, rolling mills, spindles; that is driving 
one hundred thousand locomotives along the rail- 
roads, and propelling thousands of steamships upon 
the ocean. 

The new civilization is distinguished by the use 
of iron. The beneficence of the Almighty is seen 
in the great abundance of this material. In Eng- 
land and in the Appalachian range in this country, 
coal and iron and the limestone needed for smelt- 
ing the ore are found in the same field. Ninety- 
four years ago, the year in which this Republic 
accepted its written Constitution, the iron industry 
of Great Britain aggregated about 60,000 tons. 
last year the amount was 7,000,000 tons; in the 
United States, 3,000,000 tons. 

The later years of the new civilization have been 
distinguished by the use of steel. The amount of 
steel produced in Great Britain in 1851 was 51,000 
tons ; in 1879, 1,300,000 tons. No steel was pro- 
duced in this country in 1851, but last year the 
amount exceeded 1,500,000 tons. 

Macaulay, picturing the growth and decay of 
nations, looks forward to the time when a New- 
Zealander standing on the broken arches of Lon- 
don Bridge will gaze upon all that remains of Eng- 
land’s greatness; but any such destiny is in the 
far future, for it is estimated by competent engi- 
neers that at the present rate of consumption, 
England has coal enough to last one thousand 
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years. When we take into account the fact thac 
at the present time we are only obtaining a very 
small portion of the potential energy that exists 
in coal, and that science and invention are making 
rapid advancement in economics, we are warranted 
in believing that England’s expectation of life may 
reach far beyond the period of one thousand years. 

The old civilizations had no such elements of 
vitality as enter into the new. They were founded 
on muscular labor, on the flesh and blood of human 
beings, on brute force; while the new is founded 
on the forces and materials of nature. Not until 
the energy stored up in the coal fields is exhausted 
need we look for the setting of England’ssun. Five 
thousand square miles of potential energy in the coal 
fields of Great Britain ; 300,000 on this continent! 
Our expectation: of life, who can tell us what it is? 

Turning now to the Appalachian coal fields, we 
can predicate with a good degree of certainty the 
future occupations of the inhabitants of that sec- 
tion of country. There will be two classes, the 
agricultural and the mining: one working in the 
light, the other in the dark; one above ground, 
the other beneath it. There will be rolling mills, 
furnaces, and foundries, a forest of chimneys, the 
sun obscured by smoke unless science succeeds in 
burning it. The night will be bright with myriads 
of fires. The workmen will be covered with soot and 
grime. It will be.a community dealing with the 
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crude materials of nature ; hard-working, subject to 
all the vicissitudes that in the nature of things must 
accompany the mining of coal and manufacture of 
iron. Great questions in sociology loom upon us 
in the near future in relation to that section of 
our country: of strikes, lock-outs, unions, disturb- 
ances, riots; questions for statesmen, educators, 
and philanthropists to grapple with. 

But I pass on to consider another force of nature, 
affecting in a remarkable manner the States border- 
i1g on the South Atlantic and the Gulf. 

The rotation of the earth upon its axis, from 
west to east, sets in motion the trade-winds and 
the great equatorial currents of the ocean. The 
¢quatorial current of the Atlantic, flowing west- 
ward, striking against the coast of Brazil, divides 
ito two streams; one flowing north, the other 
south. Thenorthern branch passes into the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, where the rays 
of the vertical sun raise the temperature to 79°. 
So high a temperature produces excessive evapora- 
tion, and the clouds laden with moisture, drifting 
inland, give the requisite heat and moisture to 
the whole southern half of the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States for the successful growth of the 
cotton plant. Hence, that section of our country 
has its destiny forever fixed: it is to be the world’s 
great cotton field. No other section of the earth’s 
surface has so favorable climatic conditions for its 
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production, —at least, such is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by acommittee of the British Parliament on 
the future cotton supply. That committee stated 
in 1873 that about seventy per cent of the cotton 
used in England was produced in this country, 
and that England must ever look to America as 
the great source of supply. The only other coun- 
tries producing cotton are Brazil, Egypt, Turkey, 
and India. In neither of those countries do any 
such favoring climatic conditions exist. 

Coincident with the inventions of Arkwright and 
Crompton in spinning and weaving was the inven- 
tion of our own Whitney in the method of clean- 
ing cotton. In 1792, seven bales of cotton were 
sent to England ; last year the product was 6,000,- 
000 bales, or 25,000,000,000 pounds. This devel- 
opment has been promotive of mighty results. 
It is 4t the basis of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial supremacy of Great Britain. It is esti- 
mated that nearly one fourth of the popula- 
tion of England jis dependent for subsistence, 
directly or indirectly, upon the cotton culture of 
this country. Nearly one third of the human race 
to day look to the Gulf States of this Republic for 
much of their clothing. No other industry has had - 
such a development. In 1832 the cotton spindles 
of the world numbered 11,000,000; to-day they 
are 72,000,000, of which more than 40,000,000 are 
in England. Great Britain purchased seventy per 
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cent of her raw cotton last year in this country, 
the balance in Egypt and India ; transported it in 
her own ships across the ocean; gave employment 
to a great mass of men, women, and children ; sent 
1,400,000,000 yards in her own ships to India and 
‘Egypt, 564,000,000 yards to South and Central 
America, 480,000,000 yards to China, 325,000,000 
yards to Turkey ; to other countries, 750,000,000 
yards. To that group of islands in the far Pacific, 
the Philippines, — of which we know nothing only 
as we see them on the map,—she sent 74,000,- 
ooo yards; nearly as much as the entire amount 
of our own exports of manufactured cottons. If 
all the cotton used in the mills of Great Britain 
last year had been manufactured into cloth, it 
would have made 6,000,000,000 yards ; enough to 
wind around the globe one hundred and thirty-six 
times. Remember that while seventy per cent of 
this material was raised upon our own Southern 
fields under the climatic influences produced by 
the Gulf Stream, less than three per cent of the 
cotton lands of this country are as yet under culti- 
vation! What a vision of the capabilities of this 
country to supply the world with clothing ! 

The fibre of the cotton plant has been woven 
ineffaceably into the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has built up the great manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire, and contributed greatly to make 
Liverpool the second commercial city of the world. 
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It has entered into the civilization of New Eng. 
land, dotting it with manufacturing towns and 
villages, harnessing the Merrimack and Connecti- 
cut and hundreds of smailer streams to mill wheels. 
It is bringing about a new order of social and 
industrial conditions in the South. The fibre 
of the cotton plant during the century has been 
wrapped around the legislation of the Gulf and the 
New England States. It is to be found in con- 
gressional and parliamentary enactments. It has 
bten a great political force, marshalling State 
against State, evoking civil war, staining fields 
with human blood; but never again will cotton 
attempt to be king upon this continent: for phys- 
ical forces, and the Anglo-Saxon love for liberty and 
equal rights, the long lines of ethnic forces that 
have given tone, stamina, and character to the 
civilization of our country, together have made 
kingship of any kind forever impossible in North 
America. 

But looking at that portion of the Gulf States 
coming under the climatic influences of the Gulf 
Stream, we may fix with a good degree of certainty 
the future of that section of our country. So Jong 
as the earth turns upon its axis, so long as the great 
tropical current pours into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
so long as the millions of the world in temperate 
and tropical climes demand light, cheap, and ser- 
viceable clothing, so long will those far-reaching 
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fields, with the return of the autumnal equinox, ’ 
be white with the opening bolls of the cotton 
plant. 

This one product of the soil, supreme above all 
others in that section, will affect its civilization. 
A traveller through the cotton-growing States 
will find the cotton crop the chief topic of conver- 
sation, whether in public or private, in the city 
or on the plantation, by the planter or the laborer, 
It is the first item on the bulletin board of the 
news room, and at the head of the telegraphic 
column of the newspaper. 

In agricultural communities, there is no mate- 
rial or occasion for trades unions. It is not likely 
that the Gulf States will be disturbed by differ- 
ences between employer and employé, as in the 
mining or manufacturing regions of our own coun- 
try; but self-interest, widespread ownership of 
land, and the growing sense of justice and enlight- 
enment will smooth out even all antagonisms of 
race, make every man the equal of his fellow-man 
before the law, and give him a fair chance for 
advancement in life. 

Of the cultivated staple plants of this country 
one of the most valuable is Indian corn, — originally 
a tropical grass. It gains its greatest productive 
value north of latitude 41°. If grown in a region 
of high temperature, it bears little seed. In Cali- 
fornia the stalk attains its usual height, but the 
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seed does not mature. Its northern limit is marked 
by the isothermal of 67° for midsummer. Though 
it may be grown in nearly every State of the Union, 
it is most successfully and economically cultivated 
in the great central States : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. 
It cannot be grown either in Europe or Asia, ex- 
cept toa limited extent. It is emphatically a prod- 
uct of the United States, the physical geography 
of the country producing the requisite conditions 
for its successful cultivation. 

Wheat and rice are the two grains used by the 
human race for food. They may be grown alike 
in temperate and tropical climes. The Orient lives 
on rice, the Occident on wheat. There are two 
varieties of wheat : that sown in the fall and termed 
winter grain; that sown in the spring and termed 
summer grain. The parallel of 43°—of Concord, 
N. H., Buffalo, and Milwaukee —is the southern 
boundary of the spring-wheat region. North of 
that line, the conditions of climate are most favora- 
ble to the production of that variety. The prog- 
ress of population has been directly across the 
continent ; so that up to the present time, by far 
the largest portion of the wheat grown in this 
country has been south of the forty-third parallel, 
and of the winter variety. 

An examination of the physical features of the ! 
northwestern section of the continent discloses 
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one wheat field, as yet unoccupied, far exceeding in 
area that already under the plough. The entire 
product of the country last year was not far from 
450,000,000 bushels, grown on 35,000,000 acres 
of land. In Dakota, Montana, Manitoba, and 
British America east of the Rocky Mountains, 
there are 200,000,000 acres of tillable land, suited 
to the cultivation of wheat. There is a section 
of the continent in the Northwest, sufficient for 
the creation of twenty-two States of the area of 
Ohio, which in coming years will be occupied by 
an agricultural and pastoral population. The air 
is pure and electric. The winters are severe; 
but far away to the north, on the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, ‘at the head waters of 
the Saskatchawan and along Peace River, the 
spring birds make the air melodious earlier than 
in the orchards around Boston, or amid the valleys 
of Vermont. 

This seemingly exaggerated statement is sup- 
ported by abundant testimony. We must go far 
away to discover the cause of these phenomena, — 
to the equator ; farther away, —to the physics of 
the globe : the forces that set it spinning on its axis 
from west to east, creating the westward flowing of 
the equatorial currents in the oceans, —the mighty 
volume of water, heated in the tropics to the tem- 
perature of 80°, striking against the island of Bor- 
neo, deflected northward, flowing past Formosa, — 
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a mighty river in the sea, one thousand miles wide, 
flowing three miles an hour from Japan to Alaska. 
' The moisture from this heated current floats in- 
‘land till the clouds are arrested by the peaks ‘of 
the “continental divide ” ; then the rain-drops are 
precipitated earthward, making possible the vast 
‘forest growth of British America, Alaska, and 
Washington. Though the clouds give up their 
moisture, the heated current still flows eastward 
over the mountains, modifying essentially the cli- 
mate of those northern lands, and fitting them to 
be the abode of myriads of the human race in the 
coming centuries. 

We can predicate the character of the civil- 
ization of that.section. The people will be agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Upon the -great rivers, by 
noisy mountain streams, will rise manufactories, 
—of wool, of a great variety of mechanic arts. 
From that wonderful series of bays and inlets 
known as Puget Sound, from the estuaries of 
British Columbia, from the harbors of Alaska, 
will sail the future marine of the Northern Pacific. 
The inhabitants will be from all northern lands: 
from New England, Canada, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan ; from Great Britain, Norway, and Swe- 
den ; — men of light hair and blue eyes ; intense 
lovers of liberty, —civil, political, religious ; men of 
profound convictions ; men who will establish the! 
common school, who will never be in subjection 
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to despotism or a hierarchy. The college, the 
university, the public library, schools of science 
and art, will rise all over that vast domain. To 
those northwestern harbors will flow the. great 
commercial tides of the Pacific, from China, Japan, 
Australia, and the South Pacific. 

In my outlook upon the world’s future I see 
those old empires of the Orient taking new life. 
I think of a coming time when up the Yang-tse 
and the Hoang-ho, upon the plains of Turkistan 
and amid the mountains of Thibet, will rise insti- 
tutions that have their origin in a Christian civil- 
ization, —a civilization that will accompany com- 
merce, that will receive energizing foree from the 
English language, from the common school, the 
political institutions, and the white-spired meeting- 
houses of New England. 

As students of physical geography, we may stand 
amazed before the imperial greatness of the future 
of this continent, with its undeveloped wealth of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, its subterranean 
reservoirs of oil, its vast area of coal, its fertility 
of soil, its capabilities for feeding and clothing the 
human race. Physical geography and the course 
of history have settled it that from the Polar Sea to 
the Mexican Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
there is to be but one language and one literature, 
— the language of commerce, the one aggressive 
tongue that conquers all others. It is settled that 
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whatever may be the administrative form of gov- 
ernment, the legislation will be based on the will 
of the people. 
When we follow the current of history as we may 
follow a river to its source, we find that under- 
neath this government are the ethnic forces that 
moulded and fashioned the Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon race, — so liberty-loving that even Rome in 
all the power of its imperialism never could wholly 
bring the people beyond the Alps into subjection 
and make them a component part of the Empire. 
It is the race that emancipated itself from the pon- 
tifical hierarchy; the race that has given liberty 
and the new civilization to the world. 
The new civilization, which moves on through 
the development of the forces of nature, recog- 
nizes the truth that life is more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment. In no other age, in 
no other country, has man, as an intellectual and 
moral being, been held at so high a value as at the 
present time and in this country. 
It is this recognition of the worth of human 
beings that arches all the future with radiant light. 
Men are no longer mere food for powder, — the } 
many created to do the bidding of the few. The 
new civilization not only recognizes the right of 
every human being to make the most of himself, 
but regards it the duty of society toaid him. Inno 
' other country is there such recognition of this obli- 
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gation as in this land of ours. Here the common 
school, the high school, the college, the university, 
the liberal arts, special instruction, public libra- 
ries free to.rich and poor, are the institutions that 
give regal power and lease of life. 

Education for all is the ideal of the nation. Out 
of this universal education comes self-reliance.- 
The common school lifts a fatherless boy till he 
becomes the chief magistrate of the nation. The 
bullet of the assassin strikes him down, and all 
the world feels the blow. Never as at this mo- 
ment was there such a heart-beat of humanity as 
for James A. Garfield; not because he has risen 
from the lowly walks of life to be the chief magis- 
trate of the nation, but because this nation above 
all others represents the progress and the aspira- 
tions and longings of the whole human race. 

Amid the smoke and flame of Gettysburg, 
America announced to the wondering nations 
that thenceforth we were to be, not a confeder- . 
acy, but a nation, one and indivisible ; that men 
irrespective of lineage, race, or previous condi- 
tion, through all coming time, were to have all the 
rights, privileges, and opportunities of citizenship 
6n this continent. The banner of our country is 
the emblem of the world’s best hopes. With the 
garnered wealth of all the ages— what men have 
lived for, died for—to help us on, with resources 
never bestowed upon any other people, we stand 
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face to face to-day with China. Manifestly, in 
God’s providence, it is to be part of. our work to 
give a Christian civilization to the 400,000,000 of 
that empire. | 

Equally is it manifest that through the colored 
race, we are to do our part in planting the Dark 
Continent with school-houses, belt it with railroads, 
and rear the Cross upon its plains. 

Animated by the grandest ideal, in the closing 
decades of this century our country begins its 
mighty march down the far-reaching ages. 





LECTURE VI. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


By J. L. M. Curry. 


IAVING been introduced as the successor 
of Dr. Sears, I may be permitted to say 
that to succeed such a man is an honor 

that any one, however exalted his position or 
great his qualifications, might well covet. He was 
the fullest man I ever knew. Although he filled 
numerous positions, requiring varied accomplish- 
ments, such as preacher, author, teacher, superin- 
tendent, and agent, he did all most successfully. 

It is embarrassing to remember that his last liter- 
ary effort, almost the last work of any kind which 
he did, was the preparation for this “American 
Institute of Instruction” of the paper on “ Fifty 
Years of Educational Progress” ; which, for genial 
humor, lucidness of style, graphic detail, sound phi- 
losophy, and far-reaching views, will rank among the 
masterpieces of American educational literature. 
Prior to that, his last and noblest work was given 
to the true reconstruction of the South, —to the 
development of the brain power of the country 
which is among the chief gifts that God bestows 
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This subject is somewhat misleading. Educa- 
tion is education, whether at the South or at the 
North. No Mason and Dixon’s line runs through 
the individual or the aggregate human mind of 
this country. Persons of like ages and surround- 
ings have the same educational necessities. The 
subject was doubtless given me because of the 
exceptional circumstances that belong to or en- 
viron the South, and thus modify the general 
question. 


I am sick ad nauseam of the unceasing allusions 
to the war; and yet, with us at the South as with 
you at the North, it is somewhat like the Flood, — 
a standard of date, an epoch. As we speak of 


ante-diluvian and post-diluvian, so we speak of ante- 
bellum and post-bellum. Allow me to say that 
before the war the South had private schools, 
academies, and colleges, the last often misnamed 
universities. For the higher education of young 
women, as much was done at the South as at the 
North, if not more. Much misapprehension exists 
on this general subject of “ Education in the 
South.” In proportion to population, taking man 
for man, negroes excluded from the calculation, 
the South sustained a larger number of colleges, 
with more professors and more students, and at a 
greater annual cost, than was done in any other 
section of the Union. The same was true of 
academies and private schools. According to the 
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- census of 1860, Massachusetts had a population of 
1,221,464, and Virginia 1,047,411. Massachusetts 
had 8 colleges, with 96 teachers and 1,733 students, 
at a cost of $195,110; Virginia had 23 colleges, 
183 teachers, and 2,824 students, at a cost of $243,- 
940. Massachusetts had 319 academies, 633 teach- 
ers, 14,001 students, at a cost of $490,047; Virginia 
had 398 academies, 720 teachers, 13,204 students, 
at a cost of $544,241. New Hampshire had a . 
white population of 325,579, and South Carolina 
291,388. New Hampshire had 2 colleges, 29 teach- 
ers, 390 students, at a cost of $26,370; South Car- 
olina had 14 colleges, 90 teachers, 1,384 students, 
at a cost of $192,675. New Hampshire had 208 
academies, 351 teachers, 11,444 students, at a cost 
of $25,331; South Carclina had 228 academies, 
367 teachers, 8,227 students, costing $293,244. 
These comparisons might be further extended 
with similar results. The white population of the 
Northern States in 1860 was about 19,000,000; of 
the Southern States, about 8,000,000. The North 
had 205 colleges, 1,407 teachers, 20,044 students, 
at a cost of $1,514,298 ; the South had 262 col- 
leges, 1,488 teachers, 27,055 students, at a cost of 
$1,662,419. These figures, subject doubtless to 
some modifications and explanations, are not intro- 
duced for invidious comparison, but that we may 
look at the subject intelligently in all its bearings. 

In the matter of public schools, sustained by 
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taxation and free to all who chose to attend, the 
South at the date given exhibits a painful contrast. 
The South was far behind the North in the pro- 
vision made for universal education. In some 
towns free public schools were sustained, but no 
plans adequate for universal education existed. 

While I shall not seek to excuse this neglect, 
some palliating considerations may be suggested. 
African slavery sparsified the population, prevented 
immigration, created a select class, —an aristoc- 
racy, —restricted agriculture to a few’ products, 
arrested manufactures and mineral development, 
and confined the wealth in the hands of a few per- 
sons. Slavery, as introduced into and fastened 
upon the South, was a great blunder, —a social, 
political, economical, educational blunder; and I 
rejoice and the South rejoices that it is gone, 
irrevocably gone. 

While slavery has fortunately ceased, it may be 
well to remember that the prejudices engendered 
by the “peculiar institution,” and the angry con- 
troversies to which it gave rise, have not been 
eradicated on either side. Let us practise toler- 
ation, forbearance, and patience, and not be too 
impatient for results. 

In the minds of many people at the South, there 
were deep-rooted convictions against gratuitous 
education by governments. Our habits and insti- 
tutions were different from yours. Habits and 
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customs change slowly. In the establishment of 
free public schools, obstacles were to be overcome, 
and making haste slowly was found to be a wise 
maxim. 

At the close of the war, the South was poor and 
nearly bankrupt. Everything was out of joint; 
despondency and despair settled on the hearts and 
paralyzed thé energies of some of the bravest and 
the best. To the most sanguine the outlook was 
not hopeful. Problems numerous and difficult, re- 
quiring decades of years, pressed for immediate so- 
lution. The labor system of centuries, inwrought: 
with every fibre of the social and political and. 
economic fabric, was in the twinkling of an eye. 
destroyed. Convictions long cherished, inherited 
from grandsires, as to the character and structure 
of the government, were overthrown. A new era; 
suddenly dawned; a new South had to be built 
amid the ruins of a perished civilization, To look 
back to the surrender at Appomattox and contem~ . 
plate what has since been accomplished awakens 
wonder and gratitude, and is the highest tribute to 
the energy and capacity of the people and the 
creative power of,free institutions. In the brief 
period which has elapsed, myth and fable have: 
been eclipsed by sober, stern realities. Questions, 
most vital and complicated, which embarrassed the: 
statesmanship of the country, this is not the time: 
nor the place to consider.. Suffice: it to.say that. 
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when the Confederate soldier furled his flag, there 
was not a Southern State which had a system 
of public schools; now, in organic law and in 
statutes, universal education is recognized’ as a 
paramount duty. The newspaper press gives in 
telligent and effective support ; party platfornis 
incorporate public schools into political creeds; 
State revenues are appropriated ; local communi- 
ties levy taxes; and scarce a murmur of dissent is 
heard in opposition to the doctrine that “free 
governments must stand or fall with free schools.” 
Much of this improved public sentiment and im- 
proved legislation is due to the wisdom of the Pea- 
body trustees, and to the sagacity and unrivalled 
common-sense of Dr. Sears, and the thorough 
familiarity with all the details of public schools 
which he acquired when he was Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts. 

Laws on statute books do not execute them- 
selves: they need the vivifying and sustaining 
force of an enlightened and approving public opin- 
ion. State school systems administered by boards 
of education, State superintendents, “educational 
journals, normal schools in several of the States, 
teachers’ institutes, local and State, attracting in- 
creased attention and diffusing more widely their 
benefits, are all evidences of progress; but they 
need to be strengthened and placed beyond the 
contingency of a popular election. 
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There is not with us a proper appreciation of 
the science of education. Teaching as an art and 
as a science,is imperfectly recognized ; but there 
is or should be a science of education, and this 
association can do no more valuable service than 
to continue its labors, so wisely begun, in enforcing 
and elucidating this truth, Commodore Maury, 
from the log books of sailing vessels, gathered a 
mass of confused and unrelated facts, and by rare 
powers of analysis and generalization made induc- 
tions of principles which, put into charts and sail- 
ing directions, have almost revolutionized naviga- 
tion. We need some philosophic educators, who, 
coliating facts gathered from the nursery, the 
school-room, the play-ground, shall classify, with 
scientific accuracy, these mental phenomena, and. 
by a process of laborious induction construct a: 
science invaluable to the educator, in its statement 
and exposition of the true laws of mental growth 
and development. 

As auxiliary to this may be mentioned profes- 
sional training. The New England Fournal of 
Education, an authority in educational matters, 
says, “The training of Southern common-school 
teachers is now the most vital point in American 
education.” The Peabody trustees, concurring in 
this opinion, have declared that in their judgment 
the benevolent designs of the trust-can be best 
secured hereafter by the education of teachers for 
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the public schools. Let us not deceive ourselves, 
however, as to the work to be done. Thorough 
and- repeated canvasses will continue to be neces- 
sary to inform the public mind, and convince of 
the indispensableness of free education and of the 
necessity of local taxes supplementing State grants 
for the support of schools. State and local taxes, 
liberally as they may be voted, will not suffice. 
Northern generosity has been munificent in aid of 
education at the South: since 1862, over $6,000,000 
have been given for the education of freedmen. 
All honor for these ecclesiastical benefactions, but 
they do not meet the need. We want primary 
schools, under State control, for universal educa- 
tion. The illiteracy at the South is appalling; it 
is not confined to the negroes. In the Southern 
States, by the census of 1870, there were 820,022 
illiterate colored adults ; but alongside of this fear- 
ful mass of ignorance were 317,281 illiterate white 
adults. In a government having its life in the 
intelligence and morality of the masses, a white 
illiterate voter is as dangerous as a black illiterate 
voter. “The highest form of citizenship necessi- 
tates the highest form of intelligence” ; and what 
grows on the head, whether hair or wool, neither 
increases nor diminishes the necessity. | 

The last census shows that the negroes increased 
in ten years from 4,486,381 to 6,577,151, or thirty- 
three per cent. The elevation of this race to 
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complete manhood and womanhood, to the full 
appreciation of the responsibilities and duties of 
the parental relation and of the privileges and pre- 
rogatives of American citizenship, is a great prob- 
lem, requiring generations to solve. The Anglo- 
Saxons took half of a millennium to grow into 
civilization and freedom; and why should we ex- 
pect the negro to spring, Minerva-like, into a state 
which with other races demanded a tedious pro- 
bation? While some are too incredulous as to 
advancement of the negroes, others are too impa- 
tient for early and visible results. A vast deal 
has been accomplished since emancipation. The 
Southern white people have paid millions of dollars 
for the education of the negroes. Most gratifying 
progress is seen in their increasing intelligence, 
thrift, and acquisition of property. - The revolution 
in public sentiment as to the educability of the race, 
resulting in voluntary taxation for their benefit, 
instead of eliciting reproaches and harsh criticism, 
should call forth charity and praise. 

In the South, public schools and normal schools 
need to be increased and improved and more lib- 
erally sustained ; but home taxation and Northern 
beneficence are insufficient to this end. The 
general government should come to the rescue, 
This is a question of national importance, far out- 
weighing bimetallism, legal tender, Pacific sub- 
sidies, dead-locks, and every legislative question 
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except civil-service reform, of which it is a vital 
part. Among the 1,137,311 illiterate adults in the 
South, what a mass of ignorant voters! What a 
factor in elections! Untutored, non-property-hold- 
ing voters are tools for demagogues, and make 
“machine politics” easy of application. Seven 
hundred thousand illiterate voters can make gov- 
ernors, congressmen, and Presidents ; can decide 
great questions of national policy, exert an influ- 
ence coextensive with the Union, and are them- 
selves eligible to offices of trust and honor. I have 
myself heard appeals to colored voters, pressed 
pertinaciously and successfully, based on the 
ground that they were neither legally nor morally 
bound to pay a public debt contracted before they 
were citizens. 

Slavery has been pronounced to be a gross 
blunder. Terrible as was the war, it has had 
much compensation in the liberation of the slaves. 
Emancipation, however, has not regenerated the 
race, nor qualified them for the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. The 
elective franchise is not a universal catholicon ; 
has no talismanic virtue: but it implies the posses- 
sion of intelligence, an appreciation of the value of 
free institutions, and the courage and virtue to sus- 
tain and perpetuate them. This is a “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
The ballot is the freeman’s prerogative. It is 
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stronger than bayonets. It should be conjoined 
with patriotism, knowledge, and integrity : it often 
represents passion, prejudice, ignorance, crime. 
President Garfield, in his inaugural, spoke of a 
free ballot as of priceless importance, and worthy, 
for its security, of the exercise of all federal and 
State power. So say we all. But for a ballot to 
be free, it must be the symbol, not of stupidity, 
superstition, corruption, intimidation, but of exalted 
ideas, pure principles, and intelligent comprehen, 
sion of its uses and ends. A ballot may be the 
despotism of ignorance, faction, and organized | 
meanness. 

When England enlarged the franchise in 1867, 
Sir Robert Lowe said the first duty and interest 
of England was to educate its masters: Illiteracy 
is a present, pervasive, and potential peril. - It 
threatens the overthrow of free institutions. It is 
a corrosive malady poisoning the vitals of the gov- 
ernment. No evangel of “dynamite and dagger” 
is the cure for this political pyzemia, but widely dif- 
fused, universal education, in alliance with Chris. 
tian morality. 

The removal of this mass of illiteracy cannot be 
effected by private benefactions, by denominational 
and State activities. The power and resources of 
the federal government should come to the aid 
of the States, unable of themselves to meet this 
emergency. This is a zationa/ question, more im- 
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perative than Mormonism or Chinese immigration 
or a Presidential election: unless rightly solved, 
we may have no President to elect. Let me re 
affirm with emphasis, as an educator, a patriot, an 
American, that on universal education, on free 
schools, depend the prosperity of the country and 
the safety and perpetuity of the Republic. The 
highest duty of a government is self-preservation. 
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THE SOUTH AT SCHOOL. 


By Rev. A. D. Mayo, MAssacnuseTts. 


7 <x HE word of the Lord a in my copy 
oa, of the “improved version” includes the 
command of our honored president of the 


American Institute of Instruction) came to me 
last week, —resting under the maples of Welles- 
ley, — saying, “ Gird up the loins of your mind 
and go to St. Albans, to stand in the place of one 
whom everybody is always eager to hear, and try 
to make the people forget that he is away.” The 
foremost virtue of a good schoolman is a reason- 
able consent to be “supervised”; and after ten 
years’ training by Secretary Dickinson, who is 
said to have supervision on the brain, I have at 
least learned the art of swift and gracious obedi- 
ence. So I'am here, not to stand in anybody’s 
place, or to make anybody’s speech save that 
which is given me to deliver on my own account. 
To ask me to compass the height of the grand 
- theme assigned to Judge Tourgee would be like a 
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summons to a tired man, on the piazza of a Lake 
Placid hotel, to spring up at a moment’s warning 
and scale the rocky ramparts of Mount Whiteface. 


- I shall attempt no-enterprise so hazardous as.that. 


It was suggested by our president that I should 
“tell my experience”’ concerning my journcyings 
during eight months of the past year, through 
nine of the Southern States, on what If hope it 
is not vanity to call a “ministry of education.” 
Certainly there is enough to tell about this, the 
most interesting and the happiest year of my life. 
But when I begin to collect my reminiscences, I 
realize that you have been instructed this after- 
noon by one of the most distinguished represent- 


* atives of education in the South ; one who knows 


all that is worth telling of its past schooling, and 
who must know more than all of us.concerning its 
present condition, aspirations, aptitudes, and pa- 
thetic necessities. I certainly shall not presume 
to repeat his words, and shall not attempt to 
speak in any positive or compendious way on 
the mighty theme, Education in the South. And 
when I would tell the little story of my own wan- 
derings up and down a land which, even under the 
leaden skies of last winter, had always sunshine 
enough to build a pathway of light for one of its 
visitors, 1am more at a loss than ever what to say. 
For on looking back over these months of pleas- 
ant occupation, I feel that much that I heard and 
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saw, and was permitted to do, was of a nature so 
confidential, sacred, and involved in the personal- 
ity of myself and those who met me with such 
friendly welcome, that to write it out in the press 
or shout it from a summer-convention platform 
would be like rushing to the housetop and pro- 
claiming a year’s history of my own family. 

But there is one line of remark which I may 
be permitted to follow to-night, without presump- 
tuous interference with the theme of our distin- 
guished absent or present friends. Possibly I 
know as much of Northern schoolmen, including 
school-women, as either of these eminent gentle- 
men; and though I know very little yet of the 
South in general, or the South at school, I am 
sure I know a great deal more than the multitude 
who are daily rushing to the front with loud and 
infallible prescriptions for all the ills that afflict 
that vast and varied community. Governor Sew- 
ard told me that the most profitable investment 
ever made by the State of New York was the 
geological survey that demonstrated there were 
no coal beds within its imperial boundaries: 
henceforth no more fortunes would be wrecked 
prospecting for coal in New York. It will richly 
pay several years of observation, by more compe- 
tent observers than myself, if the Northern school- 
men and Northern people can learn what cannot 
be done in this vast enterprise of schooling in the 
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South, by anybody outside itself or not virtually 
identified with its home life. But there are some 
things which we Northern teachers, representing 
especially the old North, can do; and these few 
things can be better told us, perhaps, by one of 
ourselves than by any man south of the Potomac 
or the Ohio. So I have concluded to occupy your 
attention during this evening hour by a very free, 
possibly a rambling talk ; trying to keep in sight 
of the landmark I set up as my theme, “The 
South at School.” 

And my word on this theme will not be a word 
of criticism or comparison, or a tender of advice to 
the Southern people; rather shall I attempt to 
explore this interesting field to find out its green 
and vital spots. Especially would I learn how 
we, the schoolmen and teachers of the North and 
- West, can show our friendly appreciation for all 
that is hopeful in Southern school-keeping ; and 
how the people of the North can aid the people of 
the South in the mighty effort to put all their chil- 
dren, as soon as may be, at school. 

I know that the besetting weakness of all North- 
ern schoolmen is to be intensely preoccupied with 
some educational question which, like a silver dollar 
held before the eyes, may shut off the whole uni- 
verse outside the little world at home. But the 
experience of the past year has brought me to the 
conviction that, however important may be such 
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local controversies and interests, neither one of 
them nor all together compare in importance with 
this radical question of the New Education through 
that imperial domain we call the South. I do not 
underrate the importance to New Boston of its 
chronic controversy on the proper administration 
of its splendid system of schools. I feel the great 
importance of the discussion, not yet closed, in 
the great Middle States, concerning private, corpo- 
rate, and church education on the one hand, and 
the public school on the other; a discussion that 
certainly touched bottom in the late deliverance of 
Mr. Richard Grant White. I wore out ten conten- 
tious years in the vain effort to prevent the cap- 
ture of the grand educational system of the most 
cultivated Western city by a politico-ecclesiastical 
“ring”; and I realize that for some years yet, the 
Western and Pacific States will be vexed by the 
persistent attempt of these pernicious combina- 
tions to administer the public school in the inter- 
est of ecclesiastical power and political plunder. 
Still, I am as sure of this as of anything: that if 
the education of the people goes wrong through 
that vast assemblage of States that stretch from 
Philadelphia to San Antonio, it will be compara- 
tively of small importance who is superintendent 
in Boston; what university leads in New York; 
what methods of instruction prevail in St. Louis; 
or whether some monster of pedagogic depravity 
Steals the examination papers in San Francisco. 
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The too common failing of American schoolmen 
is the notion that the school of each master, or the 
system of each locality or State, is a little world 
in itself, with which no stranger may intermeddle; 
but we are all finding out that American educa- 
tion, however various and in some ways antago- 
nistic, is all embarked on one steamer, bound for 
one port. I have a vivid recollection of a scene 
on board a European ocean palace, when a raging 
discussion in the cabin was suddenly suspended by 
a tremendous lurch of the good ship that brought 
every disputant’s stomach, if not his “ heart, into 
his mouth” ; and I noticed that the Very exclusive 
Beacon. Street family, which so far had hardly real- 
ized the existence of anything outside its own 
double state-room, gave unmistakable indications, 
through the partition walls, that it was stirred in 
profound sympathy with the sorrows of the colored 
cooks in the kitchen, and the sooty salamanders 
that fed the fiery furnaces down below: American 
school life, underneath all its varieties, must be the 
training of American children and youth for that 
intelligent and righteous manhood and womanhood 
which is the absolute condition of good Ameri- 
can citizenship. If Massachusetts or Louisiana is 
captured by any power hostile to this idea of edu- 
cation, the great school-ship of the Republic will 
spring a leak, and we shall all be summoned from 
our little berths and graded seats at the table to 
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toil at the pumps to keep the ocean from coming 
in. Of the American children and youth now in 
or out of school, it must be said, as of humanity 
by the great apostle, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female”; but all are one in 
the glorious union and boundless hope of the 
New Republic, now coming to pass, and, we trust 
in God, to endure long enough to be the normal 
school of self-government for all mankind. I can- 
not discuss this radical. position, —that no phase 
of education is to-day half so important, so worthy 
of intense observation, as the spectacle of the South 
at school; so I shall confine my remarks to sug. 
gestions of what our teachers and our people can 
do for the encouragement and help of our brethren 
and sisters in these States, in their present enter- 
prise of putting their children in training for the 
momentous years which too soon are sure to come. 

As I look at this matter, it seems very evident 
that the first and essential duty of our Northern 
schoolmen is to cultivate the most friendly and 
intelligent sympathy with all educational workers, 
and especially with the younger people and children 
of these Southern States. There are certain cold 
facts concerning the status of education in these 
commonwealths which can be gathered from the 
new census, or even in more vital shape from the 
reports of their various public, private, missionary, 
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and home ecclesiastical schools. Of course, in any 
general estimate and comparison with other parts 
of the country, the South must be judged by these 
facts; but I know, from personal contact, how 
small an element these tables of statistics, even 
added to the whole past of Southern history and 
supplemented by what anybody can see of the 
opinions and policy of a considerable portion of 
its people who represent the old past, really are 
in any fair estimate of this question. What the 
education of the South shall become depends less 
and less, every year, on what all these things stand 
for in the national life. My son, born on the first 
election day of Abraham Lincolh, remembers 
nothing of the great war save a vision of soldiers 
marching in Cincinnati to repel the raid of Johnny 
Morgan from over the border. The most brilliant 
young university man of the Southwest was a boy 
under fifteen, in Virginia, while the Old Dominion 
was rocking to its base with the wrestling of 
mighty armies between Washington and Rich- 
mond. The teachers of the South, outside a 
few dozen colleges, are largely young men and 
women under thirty-five. The children in these 
swift years read of the great conflict as some of 
us heard of the war of the Revolution; and more 
and more the management of Southern education 
is passing into the hands of a generation that, in! 
all essential things, represents the New Republic. 
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The man who has not visited the South, and in a 
sympathetic and friendly spirit met that portion 
of its people most deeply interested in education, 
talked with its teachers, looked into the faces of 
its children, and seen for himself the absolute 
inability of its people to do much that is expected 
of it, can have but little valuable knowledge in 
this matter. 

Gen. Lee said to his soldiers at Appomattox, 
“Let us go home and cultivate our virtues.” He 
went home to become a schoolmaster. Every 
prominent schoolman of the North, for the next 
ten years, should visit the South to cultivate his 
sympathies with Southern teachers and children. 
If anybody can do this without prejudice, with 
charity and common justice, and come back with 
any feeling save the most profound and brotherly 
interest, asking the Lord, ‘ What wilt thou have 
me to do?” he is a man I am unable and do not 
care to understand. 

In all great popular movements, like the pres- 
ent educational movement through the South, the 
most vital force is, after all, a mighty tidal wave of 
sympathy, overflowing all bounds, breaking in at 
every crevice, irresistible as the motions of the 
providence of Almighty God. Down in Kentucky 
one stormy day last winter, as I stood in the drip- 
ping station, waiting for the train, a haggard, feeble 
old gentleman accosted me: “I hear you are down 
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South visiting the schools. I was a rich man in 
Mississippi twenty years ago. The great war flung 
me up, a wreck, upon my relatives in old Ken- 
tucky. I am almost through; but I thank God for 
this new boom in education, and I want to shake 
hands with a man that has come from New Eng- 
land to help it along.” I find it not easy to explain 
to comfortable ladies, in luxurious parlors ; to sharp 
merchants after their percents; even to ministers 
of the gospel, buried up to their eyes in little par- 
ish worriments, —the things amid which I have 
lived for the past months. But I know, if I could 
persuade a thousand teachers to do what I have 
done, there would be a revival in their own souls 
that would make them behold “all things new.” 
Nobody ever yet estimated the irresistible power 
of intelligent and educated sympathy in human 
affairs. The school public of the North includes 
the upper strata, God’s aristocracy, among its peo- 
ple. If that public could really know the whole 
truth about the South at school, as it can be seen 
by any friendly and wise observer who goes there 
in a spirit of love, the cause of education would 
be lifted up through all its borders, as one of its 
great Mississippi steamers would be speeded on its 
downward voyage on a full river, swollen by the 
melting snows of Minnesota and the mountain 
slopes of the far-off wilderness, that holds the 
springs of the father and mother of mighty waters. 
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And if anybody asks me, “Are the teachers, the 
children, and the school public of the South pre- 
pared for such a visitation?” I answer, “Go and 
_ see.” As for myself, I can say that I have met 
nowhere in any country a welcome more hearty, 
a confidence more affecting, an openness of mind 
and heart more hopeful, an appreciation even of 
the most ordinary effort, made in a good spirit, 
more cheering, than among these people. And 
I can, moreover, assure our friends that there is 
no field in the world now so valuable for the obser- 
vation of thoughtful teachers and administrators 
of school work as the South to-day. Far more 
valuable to us than European school-keeping is the 
study of the great South, waking up through all 
her borders to send her children to school. A 
people so practical and intelligent as the school 
public of the North cannot be greatly moved 
without incalculable results for good ; and for that 
great revival my prayer goes up continually to 
Him who alone can move the soul of the people 
by the sweet influences of his holy spirit of wis- 
dom, beauty, and love. 

~Regarded in this way, with a sympathetic and 
thoughtful spirit, these Southern States present 
the most encouraging field for educational enter- 
prise now in the world. Our friends in the South- 
land have their own conceits of superiority, as 
the good people of New York, Ohio, and Cali- 
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fornia are in the habit of thinking well of them- 
selves. One day last summer I was “mounted” 
in the cars, running down the lovely valley of the 
Great Miami, Ohio, by a fine ald fellow who had 
been brought there from Pennsylvania, seventy- 
five years ago, in an emigrant wagon, and had 
“ grown up with the country.” All this informa- 
tion he volunteered in advance; and then turn- 
ing upon me, said, “Where are you from?” 
“From Boston,” I answered, —I trust with be- 
coming modesty. ‘“ Boston, Boston!” he replied, 
looking me over with open eyes. “ Do you like to 
live way down there?’’ 1 have never found a 
place so new or crude that its people did n’t talk 
of some famous city as “way down there.” But 
be that.as it may, the Northern schoolmaster or 
mistress, going southward, will do well to heed the 
advice of a jolly Texas senator to a visitor from 
New England: “Now don’t go to Texas, as so 
many of your great scholars do, with the notion 
that it is inhabited by a pack of fools.” Yet I am 
inclined to think that a habit of discouragement, 
and a sort of hopeless way of looking at the possi- 
bility of success in school work, are a greater obsta- 
cle just now, “‘way down there,” than any little 
habit of self-glorification, which the Southern peo- 
ple share not only with native Americans, but 
with resident foreigners as well. I have been 
called a hundred times in my wanderings to en- 
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courage a despondent community, where I have 
been moved once to smile at the conceit of pre- 
tentious ignorance. . 

A moment’s reflection on both the white and 
colored divisions of the population of these sixteen 
States will inspire the careful observer with a most 
reasonable and lively hope for the results of vigor- 
ous and well-directed school effort. I speak of the 
white and colored children and youth as separate 
divisions, with no political or social significance ; 
but simply as a practical schoolman, trying to ap- 
ply the first principle of education, —to take chil- 
dren as they are, and treat them, not as object 
lessons to illustrate a theory, but as human beings 
to be developed into sons and daughters of God. 
At present, I am convinced it would be the great 
pedagogic mistake of the age to attempt to edu- 
cate the masses of white and colored children in 
the South in the same schools. 

The white children of the South are far more 
exclusively of English and Scotch descent than the 
people of the majority of the Northern States. 
The Huguenot and the Creole, even the Texas 
German, are but a slight exception to this rule. 
Indeed, the peculiarities of the different classes 
in Southern society are chiefly British traditions 
rather than native inventions. Here, as in Great 
Britain in the past, the education of the superior 
class was largely a training for executive and 
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public life in young men, and society life in young 


women. Here, as in Great Britain, a numerous 


class in the old days was permitted to grow up, un- 
educated in schools, into an obstinate and strong . 
individuality, making one of the most stubborn 
and forceful sets of people that ever trod the earth. 
Apart from the class of degraded and stupid white 
youth that fringes the average Southern railroad 
station and figures at the cross-roads whiskey mill, 
the Southern white school children of all classes 
that I have seen (and I have faced a good many 
thousands of them) are just the boys and girls 
that would drive Col. Parker wild to initiate them 
in the open mystery of the “Quincy Method” ; 
perhaps even better material to be educated in the 
natural way than the little people that come to 
school bundled up to their lips in the wrappings 
of an elaborate metropolitan life, or hardened by . 
the awful city demoralization that crushes out the 


offspring of so many of the descendants of our 


European emigrants. I have never seen brighter 
children, room after room, than in the public 
school-houses of several cities of Texas. I looked 
out upon two hundred and fifty children in the 
school of Amey Bradley, in Wilmington, N. C., 
gathered from families that twenty years ago. 
were accounted the most hopeless‘ of “ poor white 
trash’; and I should be willing to leave Dr. 
Philbrick, Rickoff, or Harris to pass judgment 
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on their brightness, beauty, and liveliness at their 
. books. 

We must remember that even the most neg- 
lected class of white people in the South, the inhab- 
itants of that vast Apallachian mountain world, 
the central fortress of the old Republic, as well as 
the lowland farming class of the central South, 
have received a training by the experiences of 
frontier life best of all calculated to develop in- 
dependence and originality of manhood, and lay 
the foundations of a race that shall excel in what- 
ever direction it may concentrate its force. The 
men who threaded these mountain trails ; subdued 
the wilderness of the Southwest; followed An- 
drew Jackson from Lexingtdn, Ky., to Pensacola, 
and round to New Orleans ; wrenched away a vast 
empire from Mexico and established a new repub- 
lic in Texas ; and who, going forth on either side 
in 1861, made the name “ American” illustrious by 
almost superhuman valor and endurance, — were 
the grandfathers and fathers of the white children 
who are now marshalled to tackle the. “ blue- 
back spelling-book,” and overthrow the despotism 
of ignorance and superstition through a realm as 
wide as Europe west of Russia, the future home 
of countless millions of freemen. I heard of one 
regiment from the hill country of South Carolina 
that began its campaign in the late war by open- 
ing a school, during a winter encampment, from 
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which every man graduated in the spring well up 
in his “three R’s.” The white children and youth .- 
of the South are in just the condition to be taught 
by the beautiful methods of the New Education, 
and we can help them to obtain that instruction 
which shall bring them forth the joy and pride of 
the Republic. 

On the other hand, the one million colored 
children and youth in the South present one of 
the most interesting fields of observation and 
experiment ever offered to the schoolmen of any 
land. The country is full of theories concerning 
what the negro cannot do and be. One of them 
will survive,— that the negro neither can nor 
ought to be an imitation white man. If ever a 
race of people had reason to be hopeful over its 
own achievements in its first two centuries out 
of the woods, surely the American negro is that 
race. Only seventy-five years ago, Northern slave- 
traders were landing African savages on the sea- 
coast plantations of the South; and two hundred 
and fifty years ago, the ancestors of our six mill- 
ions of freedmen were roaming the jungles of “the 
dark continent.” When I remember what I have 
seen in the admirable Southern missionary colleges 
and elementary schools established and taught by 
devoted Christian people from the North ; what I 
have witnessed in churches, schools, and homes 
wholly under the influence of Southern discipline ; 
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what the most careful observers, who have always 
lived with them, like Dr. Haygood and Dr. Ruff- 
ner, say about them, —I feel that if any class of 
people has earned the name “ American” in so 
short time, under such disabilities, I do not know 
that class. I doubt if the history of the world re- 
cords a more wonderful progress than that of the 
colored people of Georgia, who, fifteen years out 
of bondage, now possess one twelth of the live 
stock of that State, and are taxed for $6,000,000. 
of property. At any rate, I know what I have. 
seen of the colored South at school. If their- 
teachers will only begin at the beginning ; be con-. 
tent, with the masses, to drive piles and form an 
educational mind for one generation ; remember 
that every child of Anglo-American parentage in- 
herits a thousand years of race discipline, while 
the negro freedman is the world’s last comer in 
the arena of civilization; throw wide open the. 
steep and rugged way to the higher education, but 
insist that the colored youth who treads it shall 
be sure of every step, and all the time lay deep. 
foundations of moral discipline, and marry brain 
and hand every moment of the journey, — the coun-. 
try will have no cause to be ashamed of its col- 
ored school boys and girls in the days to come. 
And it is now high time that the school men and 
women and the superior educational public of the: 
South should come frankly to. the front and. join; 
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hands with the noble ‘men and women of the 
North who have already established such munificent 
foundations, in all these States, for the education 
of superior colored youth. I do not now speak to 
bigots, devotees of fashion, or political fomenters 
of sectional strife, whether in the North or the 
South. I am not disposed to censure, and want 
to forget all of unhappiness and misunderstanding 
that has separated honest, sincere, Christian peo- 
ple in this work. I find the legislatures and the 
municipalities of nearly every Southern State now 
contributing to the support of these schools. I 
find the most intelligent and influential men and 
the most enlightened teachers in the South in sub- 
stantial sympathy with this great work. I feel 
that most of the mistakes now being made in 
these institutions would be avoided could there be 
a larger mingling of Northern and Southern ele- 
ments in the class-room and in the administration 
of their affairs. The Northern managers of these 
schools need have no fear of complete honor and 
gratitude, in due time, from the white South. 
They can afford to go a good deal more than half- 
way, and by the might of sympathy compel the 
superior Christian people of these States to come 
in and share with them in one of the noblest phi- 
lanthropies of this age, illustrious for works of 
mercy among all the ages of the world. 

One of the most encouraging omens of educa- 
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tional success that fell under my observation was 
the present -attitude of a large body of Southern 
young women, especially in the central South and 
in Texas, revealing the most intense desire for a 
superior culture, and the intention to take up the 
work of teaching with a will, in city or country, 
in the white or negro schools. We shall do well 
to make a large discount on the average Northern 
summer correspondent’s account of young lady- 
hood at Southern watering-places, or in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the ultra-fashionable class in cities. 
Even in the old days of slavery, the planter’s wife 
always lifted the heavy end of the log, and occu- 
pied one of the most laborious and distracting po- 
sitions ever cast upon the shoulders of American 
womanhood. That such an experience, in a cli- 
mate so trying, often quite broke down the health: 
of the mother, and reacted, as overwork in the 
mother always does, upon the daughter, making her 
less able and willing to face the tremendous ordeal 
that American domestic life in the past genera- 
tions has always been, is not surprising. But the 
class of female imbeciles and butterflies is only 
the fringe of any large group of American women; 
— like the cloud of mosquitoes and flies around the: 
edges of an Adirondack lake. The wise thing is 
. not to linger on the beach fighting insects, but 
to paddle your canoe bravely out into the deep 
crystal waters, among. floating gardens. of blos- 
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soming lilies, a world of azure mountain sublimity 
crowding your horizon overhead. No class of 
women in Christendom has been tried by such 
overwhelming disaster, so tested and searched in 
every way in which God’s providence can deal 
with woman, as our sisters of the South within the 
past twenty years. The schoolman is chiefly in- 
terested to know what has been the effect of this 
training upon the generation of young women and 
girls now under thirty years of age. 

I had little time for the pleasures of polite society 
during my late tour among the Southern schools, 
and not being a society expert, have no intention 
of writing up the drawing-rooms of New Orleans 
or New York ; but I was constantly brought in con- 
tact with great numbers of school-girls and young 
women, in public schools and private seminaries, 
as teachers and students at normal schools, and in 
the great normal institutes that are becoming a 
notable feature in Southern summer life. I found 
the average school-girl responding reasonably to 
proper encouragement and good instruction, fail- 
ing oftener from injudicious interference at home 
than from any other cause. With the superior 
school-girl I was always charmed by an enthusi- 
astic and swift response to generous appeals, and 
an undoubted sympathy with the highest ideals 
of American life. The superior young women of 
the South are not sitting in sackcloth and ashes, 
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pondering or pouting over any dismal past. They 
are “up and coming,” as thoroughly determined 
to gain front seats in American life as the maidens 
of “down East,” or “out West”; they are crowd- 
ing every open door of superior education, and 
are not going to be satisfied with the regulation 
fashionable boarding school, the superficial imi- 
tation of foreign training in the convent, or the 
pretentious instruction of sectarian “female col- 
leges”’ for infants in short clothes. Every good 
public high school is thronged by them in much 
larger numbers than similar schools for boys. The 
few good normal schools contain a splendid body 
of enthusiastic girl students. As fast as their 
means will permit, they are filling up the few 
seminaries for girls in the northern South, and are 
doing excellent work. It is really affecting to see 
what sacrifices are cheerfully borne by great num- 
bers of impoverished families to afford their daugh- 
ters the opportunity for good schooling. The 
teachers of these higher female seminaries are 
making a record for devoted and unselfish work of 
which the world knows little. I found the instruc- 
tion in white—and to a large extent in colored 
—schools falling more and more into the hands 
of these young women, often the daughters of 
families that twenty years ago were among the 
wealthy and-influential people of these States. 
Multitudes of as noble young women as live in 
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any country are now cheerfully at work in South- 
ern school-rooms, on the slender wages of the 
Southern teacher ; often chafing under a sense of 
imperfect preparation, praying heaven that some 
good providence will swing open for them the 
“gates of pearl” to the higher cultivation now 
the ideal of young American womanhood. Off 
ona Texan prairie, I fell upon a crowd of small 
boys who told me they went to school every fore- 
noon, at home, to their oldest sister. In one of 
the largest cities of that State, I found the two 
elder daughters of a judge of the federal courts 
teaching their younger sisters. A senator elect 
from Louisiana told me that in his last political 
campaign, through the northwestern part of the 
State, he was captured at every spare gnoment by 
some wide-awake young woman, and compelled to 
examine her little class of uproarious youngsters in 
ahome school. For the next generation, the South 
will have most admirable material for teachers in 
these multitudes of superior young women who 
must have a career. I believe, for the present, 
outside a limited class of college graduates, the 
young men of the South will be largely drawn 
away from instruction to build up the rising indus- 
tries of the country, or to seek their fortunes in 
the great Northwest. This will bring the young 
womanhood of the South to the front in its educa- 
tion, and vastly increase the power and influence 
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of woman in all regions of Southern life. The 
past twenty years in the South has been in itself 
the grandest possible university for the develop- 
ment of young American womanhood. While it 
has crushed many of those who entered too late 
to learn new lessons, it has summoned the younger 
generation, as by a voice from heaven, to “go up 
higher,” and confront the mighty issues of the 
years that are to come. Whoever trusts and 
works for American girls down South, in a spirit 
of sympathy and hopefulness, may be assured of 
his great reward before this generation shall pass 
away. 

Now, here is a state of affairs providentially 
adapted for that working together of the educa- 
tional public of North and South, which more than 
all statesmanship will knit the hearts of our peo- - 
ple in one. The immediate duty of the school 
public of the South has been seized by the quick 
instinct of the new secretary of the Peabody 
Education Fund,—our guest Dr. Curry, —who 
tells us that the Southern people must be waked 
up, through all its borders, to realize not only its 
educational need, but its magnificent educational 
opportunity. Educational opportunity is not chiefly 
a lofty building, a pile of money, apparatus too 
elaborate for use, and vast libraries that no school- 
boy has time or knowledge enough to read. The 
radical educational opportunity is a generation of 
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bright children, pushed onward by the sharp goad 
of straitened circumstances from behind, beck- 
-oned onward and upward by a future so splendid 
that it makes the head swim even to think of its 
possibilities. 

The white youth of the South must be told that 
the poverty of their parents is not their misfor- 
tune, but rather a good providence that summons 
every brave boy and girl to the full activity of the 
highest faculties, and makes life an inspiring race 
for the noblest prize. The white people of the 
South must be told that they can educate their 
children with the means they have, if they will put 
themselves behind every dollar, and bring their 
hearts, heads, and hands to the glorious work of 
giving their children the education which is the 
great American chance in life. The colored peo- 
ple must be told that no six millions of people in 
any land was ever, on the whole, so marvellously 
led by Providence as they for the past two hun- 
dred and fifty years. Indeed, all the good there 
ever was in slavery was for them. It was that 
severe school of regular work and drill in some of 
the primal virtues which every race must get at 
the start; and American slavery was a charity 
school contrasted with the awful desolation and 
decimation of the centuries of war and grinding 
tyranny by which every European people has come 
up to its present status of civilized life. But no 
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nation can long afford to keep school in a school- 
house whose walls are barrels of powder, and whose 
corner-stone is a chunk of dynamite. Our Afri- 
can university exploded twenty years ago, leaving 
young America of African descent unsinged amid 

. such a wreck as never yet came upon human uni- 
versity since the world began. If the Southern 
freedmen fail to recognize this wondrous provi- 
dence of the past and the boundless opportunity 
before them, and lie down in stolid or trifling in- 
difference to their future, they will deserve all that 
their most contemptuous critics say of them. But 
they will not so disappoint the world’s expectation 
of their duty and the destiny pointed out to them. 
Their own wisest leaders (who are not found 
among the million applicants for office whose 
importunities and jealousies brought our brother 
schoolmaster in the White House to his death) are 
telling them this already; and they will respond 
in reasonable time if we furious Anglo-Saxons, a 
thousand years ahead, will only have the Christian 
patience to bear with the blundering steps of the 
last child of the centuries, standing on the thresh- 
old and facing the fierce electric light of Ameri- 
can life. 

Of course this stumping of the South must 
be done chiefly by Southern men. Every rising 
young lawyer, teacher, minister, merchant, every 

aspirant for civic honors, every man of culture, 
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every woman of social influence, should take the 
field, and in every way appropriate to the locality 
wake up the people, as Horace Mann in Massa- 
chusetts and the great school statesmen of every 
Northern State have done in times past at home. 
And although the most brilliant and wilful of 
Southern editors blurts out that “the South needs 
no missionaries,” the Southern school public, wiser 
than its adviser, welcomes every man or woman 
who comes in the only way that any Christian 
man of sense cares to approach any community 
of American people. 

This great work has now begun in earnest. 
Our Northern folk have no conception of the rap- 
idly growing power of the educational movement 
in the South. It is polarizing’ political parties, 
shaking up religious sects, exciting the drawing- 
rooms, pulverizing “bosses,” civil, ecclesiastical, 
and social, and bringing mighty senators to their 
knees with the cry to the people, ‘‘ What shall we do 
to be saved?” And when we reflect on the power 
which a “solid South” has wielded in the past; 
that its old aristocracy twenty years ago was the 
most powerful body of people in Christendom ; 
that its armies, even without the help of the negro 
and the loyal mountaineer, held at bay for four 
years the tremendous power of our government, 
and enlisted the sympathy of the greatest empires 
on the globe; and how soon that people has risen 
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above a complete overthrow of its old order of soci- 
ety, — we may begin to estimate what the South 
will be when, within the life of most of us here, 
it shall become practically “ solid” for the new ed- 
ucation, and swing into its place in the grand on- 
ward movement for the Republic that is to come. 

But there is a work in this majestic enterprise 
which can be done by the school public and peo- 
‘ple of the North; which every consideration of 
patriotism, Christian brotherhood, and common 
justice loudly commands us to undertake. If we 
fail to do it, the South will not fail, at the end of 
weary years and prolonged bitterness of soul, to 
work out its salvation. But if we now come to 
the front, and cheerfully and wisely do our part, 
the good time prayed for will come so soon that 
we shall be compelled to locate a national asylum 
for sectional politicians, reduced agitators, ‘and the 
whole crowd of national buzzards who flourish on 
fields strewn with the corpses of the noblest and 
the loveliest of the land. Let me briefly sketch 
the outline of this field of operation, as it lies out- 
spread before me, after a year’s observation and 
> travel between the Potomac and the Rio Grande. — 

First of all, the Northern school public and 
people can help the South to train its teachers 
for the work so swiftly crowding upon them. No 
where is it so important that public and private 
schools should be taught at once by the best meth- 
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ods, and organized according to the best mod: 
els, as there. A Southern country school, from 
two to four months long, fumbled over by an old 
schoolmaster “gone to seed,” or fretted by a ner- 
vous schoolmistress who has not gone beyond the 
methods of the “ blue-backed spelling-book,” only 
breeds mischief with the children and despair in 
every parent endowed with common-sense. Es- 
pecially among the negroes and the ignorant whites 
must the schoolmistress be able to stand her ground 
and insist on making her school a vital reality. A 
three-months’ school session, in which the children 
are thoroughly aroused and trained to gather knowl- 
edge for themselves, is a better education than a 
college term of ten months where the soul of the 
student is overlaid by the stupidity of a professor 
whose teaching faculty was never born. A body 
of thorough teachers for the next generation means 
everything in Southern school-keeping. A good 
teacher can educate children under a ‘tree, behind 
a stone-wall, in the swamps of the Teche country 
with alligators “on the rampage” and moccasins 
for object lessons; can inspire the children, wake 
up the parents, “create a soul under the ribs” of 
the deadest county superintendent, and make the 
dreariest wilderness of ignorance blossom like the 
rose. The Peabody Education Fund has done wisely 
in concentrating itself on the training of teachers ; 
but its gift is only a little rill flowing into a mighty 
hollow among the hills. 
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This work, so far, has been largely done for col- 
ored teachers for the great mission schools estab- 
lished by Northern funds and worked by Northern 
instructors. There are probably a hundred insti- 
tutions of this kind, supported by religious denom- 
inations or by,private benevolence, where large 
numbers .of superior colored youth are more or 
less qualified for instructing in the public schools. 
The best of these seminaries should at once be 
enlarged ; munificently endowed; sifted in their 
teaching force, which should have a fair proportion 
of Southern-born teachers; placed more largely 
than now under the management of wise native 
trustees; while in each should be established a 
powerful professorship of the best methods of 
primary instruction. Thus enlarged, there is lit- 
tle doubt that, with reasonable safeguards against 
sectarian propagandism, they might claim State 
or national aid, which now in several cases they do 
receive. The South cannot hope to establish col 
ored normal schools to rival these, and the union 
of North and South in their development would 
only be productive of the happiest results. 

Indeed, the arrangements for the normal train- 
. ing of Southern white teachers are at present far 
below the opportunities for the negroes. There 
are not half a dozen genuine normal or training 
schools for white teachers in the whole South. 
The mass of these teachers are graduates of pub. 
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lic, academical, or collegiate establishments, often 
taught by obsolete methods, and not pretending to 
deal with didactics as a distinct science and art. 
No gift of money would now tell so quickly on 
Southern education as a contribution that would 
support in every State a dozen centres of normal 
instruction, or put into a score of high schools and 
academies an expert in the art of teaching. If ~ 
the $3,000,000 for which Harvard College is said 
to be dying could be “hurried up,” and another 
$3,000,000, within five years, planted in this way 
for the training of white teachers for our South- 
ern common schools, every American university 
would vibrate with a new life, and American soci- 
ety would feel an electric thrill to its finger-ends. 
To talk about the “higher education” with the 
public-school system in its cradle, is like an order 
for ship timber upon a country bare as the bald 
pate of a professor who never: dreamed that the 
people must build the American university. It is 
the bright boys and girls that are waked up in the 
log school-houses, and stung into insatiable long- 
ing for wisdom in the little cross-roads academies, 
that will crowd the halls of the Vanderbilts and 
lift up the drooping heads of the desponding col- 
leges of the South. The first need of Southern 
schooling is that thousands of these splendid young 
people (no better anywhere) should be trained in! 
the best methods of instruction. Then the public- 
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school system can be put on the ground, and will 
fight its way to certain victory sooner than any of 
us believe it possible. 

I speak of this home training of Southern youth 
for teachers because it is both impossible, and im- 
politic if possible, that Southern children, in any 
large degree, should be taught by teachers from 
the North. Our superior teachers cannot afford 
to work under the disadvantages of a strange 
climate for the wages there paid. They do not 
understand the situation, and cannot handle the 
children in any such way as teachers:reared in the 
locality. There is plenty of the very best material 
for teachers at home, who need occupation and 
will be more deeply interested in the schools than 
strangers can be. Of course the North will be 
drawn ,upon for experts in this work of training 
teachers. Our Western cities welcome Southern 
girls of ability as instructors, and Harvard has just 
called a Southern professor to an important chair. 
Our friends in the South must keep open doors 
for such of our superior teachers as naturally drift 
their way. But no American State or community 
ought to rest till it raises its own teachers for its 
own public schools. Oh, if one half the money 
that will be wasted in senseless luxury at North- 
ern watering-places during this summer could find 
its way to a thousand centres of education in the 
land now blazing with fierce sunshine, what a new 
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and blessed life might be born out of this marriage 
of soul and gold, for the uplifting of the nation and 
the glory of Almighty God! 

It is true, this development of Southern educa- 
tion, under its own teachers, may result in some 
changes there in the Northern regulation type of 
.school. But I do not regard this as an evil to 
be deplored. There is but one essential principle 
in American education: that a highway shall be 
opened from every man’s doorstep to the summit 
of American life, and every child shall be invited 
to walk therein, and if need be assisted by the 
State ; provided his education is a genuine walk- 
ing in the common highway to wisdom, and not 
a pretentious “cutting across lots” to earn the 
prize while shirking the toil. -Any State that 
attempts to fence up any portion of its people so 
that it is practically impossible for its children to 
aspire to the best things, has violated the radical 
American idea of a school. But, this condition © 
assured, I believe it only foolishness to insist that 
the Southern people shall imitate the schools of 
the North any further than these schools are proved 
best for the locality. The beauty of our public 
school is that it accommodates itself so easily to 
the needs of acommunity. The fine adjustments 
of the city graded school are absurdly out of place 
in the red school-house in the country. A teacher! 
at Leadville, with a mixed multitude of all tribes 
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and tongues on the benches, must cover more 
ground than the mistress of a crowd of children 
gathered from good families in an Eastern town. 
What an absurdity is the long-drawn argument for 
“purely secular instruction” to a teacher of fifty 
negro children on a Louisiana plantation: a moral 
cypress swamp of rank vegetation, gaudy flowers, 
and poisonous snakes; without perceptible bot- 
tom ; demanding that nine lessons of every ten 
shall be a search for a moral and religious hard- 
pan, without which knowledge is a curse and men” 
tal sharpness the devil in Paradise! It will be im- 
possible, for years, for the South to develop the 
country district school after the type of the crowded 
farm country of Connecticut ; or to work up that 
elaborate system of secondary education which, 
from the first, has been the special glory of Massa- 
chusetts ; or to do a dozen things which pedants 
in the school-room declare absolutely necessary to 
‘“‘athorough education.” Our Northern school pub- 
lic must understand that Southern schools must be 
in many ways different from ours, if their children 
are to be as well educated as our own. I believe 
this independence of management will foster vigor 
and originality. 

There has been no broader thinker on education 
in America than Thomas Jefferson. His ideas of 
an unsectarian religious university, with an elec- 
tive curriculum, supported partially or wholly by 
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the State, have prevailed everywhere west of the 
Hudson, and will finally conquer a place in the 
most stubborn New England State. His plan for 
a free-school organization in Virginia, with some 
adaptations, is still the best for the South; and 
after a hundred years, new Virginia is doing for 
the negroes, at Hampton, what Jefferson advised 
at the close of the Revolution. We should encour- 
age our friends inthe South, not in any superficial, 
sectional, or sectarian conceit of school-keeping, 
but in every wise effort to adapt the great settled 
principles of education to the actual necessities of 
their peculiar life. If we do that, the time will 
come when the South may give to the North as 
many valuable methods as the West has already 
given to the East, and every State of the Union 


_ develop some beautiful variety in the national uni- 


versity, —the public school. 

The good work of building up the university 
life of the South, and of reinstating the secondary 
preparatory schools for its colleges, by Northern 
donations of money, has already begun. The 
Peabodys, Vanderbilts, Cochranes, Hopkinses, 
Brookses, and Seneys are already household names 
with the young men of the South, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that this good work of patriotism and 
philanthropy will gather strength with the growing 
years. 


I have never believed in the policy of building 
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up a few overshadowing university corporations in 
our country, to the neglect of that class of respect- 
able colleges which meets the wants of the great ma- 
jority of our young men. There is one thing more 
important than profound scholarship in America ; 
and that is, a broad and lofty type of national man- 
hood. Since the day when George Washington, at 
the age of forty, educated by the frontier life of 
provincial Virginia, drew his sword under the elms 
of old Harvard, as commander in chief of the ar- 
mies of the thirteen revolting colonies, the most 
illustrious names in American statesmanship, lit- 
erature, arms, and arts have not been the grad- 
uates of the few great universities in sufficient 
proportion to warrant the lofty educational airs 
sometimes put on by their over-zealous friends. 
So far, “the weight of the meeting” has been on 
the side of the smaller colleges and the open uni- 
versity of American life ; and “the scholar in pol- 
itics,” if that means the doctrinaire professor, is 
only, thus far, a lecture-room success. This does 
not imply that eminent scholarship is not an emi- 
nent good; only that it is an open question what 
style of training in this Republic turns out emi- 
nence of any sort so often as to justify the preten- 
sions of any of them to educational infallibility. 
At any rate, the South now needs the endowment 
of many good academical and collegiate schools, 
which, at a reasonable rate of tuition, can give its 
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young men a thorough start, far more than mill- 
ions poured into one of its universities. Young 
men are greatly educated by noble men in college 
chairs, rather than by narrow experts trying to 
manceuvre a realm of science, like a little spitfire 
of a steam tug floating a great, sluggish raft from 
St. Paul down to the Gulf. 

Especially do the superior young women of the 
South demand the most earnest interest from all 
who have money to give for the thorough academ- 
ical and collegiate education of Southern youth. I 
think they are just now more eager for the higher 
education than their brothers, who are tempted by 
the brilliant prizes of secular life. The opportuni- 
ties for them, with a very few exceptions, do not 
compare with those enjoyed by: young men, and 
coeducation does not seem to be the fancy of the 
Southern people. It would be a national blessing 
if a hundred wealthy women, or wives of rich 
men, would each adopt some worthy school for 
girls in the South and endow it, —with only the 
conditions that a genuine educational training, of 
the higher academical sort, should be furnished at 
the most moderate cost, with scholarships for mer- 
itorious girls with slender resources. And I am 
confident that in due time the wise millionnaire 
will be found to plant at Atlanta, the Gate City 
of the mighty Southwest, a Southern Wellesley, 
Smith, or Vassar, administered bya corporation that 
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Shall represent the whole country. and both sexes ; 
its lady president chosen from that group of admi- 
rable Southern women who are now toiling to lift 
up the scholarship of Southern girls; furnished 
with everything needful; without a flaw of sham 
education, from its foundation stone to the weath- 
ercock on its tallest spire; so well endowed that 
for two hundred dollars a year a thousand stu- 
dents may throng its corridors, and no good girl, 
because of her poverty, be left out in the cold. 
And along with this endowment of colleges, the 
wealthy people of Southern birth now living in 
Northern cities might plant in many a city or 
county town a good library, with funds for lec- 
tures on topics of general culture; both of which 
are needed beyond measure in every State of the 
South. 

It has been said that the railroad is the first 
university of a new country. I found the whole 
Southwest in a fever of railroad building, and its 
mountain slopes throbbing with a strange excite- 
ment of mining and manufacturing life. Every 
great planter or intelligent farmer I talked with 
was bewailing the low state of agriculture. Every 
wise observer of its new city life was asking for 
something for the rising generation of white and 
colored youth to do, Industrial education is a 
necessity in the North, but it is the life-blood of 

society through every. State of the South. The 
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railroad kings, the manufacturing princes, and the 
great merchants of the whole country should back 
the general and the State governments in munifi- 
cent provision for the thorough training of South- 
ern blacks and whites in skilled labor around the 
whole circle of American industry. Without it 
the negro will be shut out from mechanical em- 
ployments, and kept as a tenant or a farm hand, 
to his own injury and the incalculable harm of the 
South itself. Without it the poor white man will 
remain a poor fellow, while every post of lucrative 
labor will be seized by adventurous emigrants from 
foreign lands or more favored States. By the help 
of the national government, which should be given 
at once in the most effective way, the Southern 
people can be left to establish the common school, 
— first for the elementary, and in time for the sec- 
ondary training of all its children; but this most 
imperious necessity of endowments for industrial 
education should be met at once by that numerous 
class who are growing in wealth by their connec- 
tion with Southern industrial life. 

It may seem a little absurd for me, a humble 
minister of education, whose daily bread for a 
year past has been the kindly contribution that 
has enabled me to preach the gospel of light up 
and down the land, to be talking in this large way 
about money toa convention of teachers, most of 
whom have probably thought twice before facing 
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the small expenses of this annual gathering of 
the American Institute of Instruction. But civ- 
ilization has always been and always will be in the 
hands of poor men who make bold to speak up 
and demand the largest things of men who have 
everything to give. The real privilege of wealth 
in this new land is not with people who waste 
their thousands in ridiculous aping of the expen- 
sive follies of European fashion, or wallowing in 
a slough of base and vulgar luxury of the home- 
made sort. It is with that numerous body of 
wealthy men and women whose splendid gifts 
have made our land already a wonder of Christian 
public spirit, and the leader in the charities of the 
world. As I come North after a six-months’ wan- 
dering through the South, I am amazed at the 
show of vast wealth, the universal comfort, and the 
brimming prosperity of all classes of the Northern 
people. Our foreign-born mechanics and opera- 
tives, who are now training under demagogues in 
trades-unions, are better off. than several millions of 
respectable people of native birth between Wash- 
ington and San Antonio. I deplore the awful 
waste of Northern substance in senseless pleasure 
and sinful excess of meats and drinks and dress, to 
the infinite harm of Northern children and youth. 
I have no words to express my abomination for 
that loud and boastful crew who are trading in 
politics, running a wicked race for power and 
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plunder, and manceuvring “the machine” as if 
they wielded the destinies of mighty states. If 
our great statesmen have no occupation more hon- 
orable than throwing political fire-balls and hand 
grenades, showing up the foulness of each other’s 
rival barbarisms and branding each other with 
sectional and partisan nicknames, in Heaven's 
name let them come home and leave the. Capitol 
for one session to the people, who are praying and 
working for the children that even now are the 
expectant heirs of the world’s great Republic. 
The glory of American statesmanship is to deal 
decisively with new issues as they arise, and “leave 
the dead to bury their dead,” while following the 
Lord into the Kingdom of Heaven materialized in 
this New World. | 

As I rode, last April, over the flowery prairies of 
Texas, I saw, all along the road, the carcasses of 
horses and cattle and sheep starved in the past 
awful winter. But I did not see even the most 
stupid “cowboy” down in the mud trying to blow 
the breath of life into the nostrils of these dead 
creatures that cumbered the ground. Even he 
knew well enough that the thing for him to do was 
to bridle the frisky colts, break in the stubborn 
little mules, and fold the tender lambs in his arms. 
These mouldering skeletons, if let alone, would be 
fleshed by carrion birds, ground into compost, or 
trodden into the ground. Other springs would 
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awaken them into new life, and they would. reap- 
pear, not in ghastly shapes of slaughtered heca- 
tombs, but in a newand glorious birth of foliage 
and flowers, blue and scarlet and pink and tender 
green and cloth-of-gold, in the light and warmth 
of kindling sunshine shimmering out to the dim 


horizon line. O friends of South and North, have 
we not drenched this new land of ours enough 
with precious blood, and sown these fields thick 


enough with the ruins of a hundred years of 
stormy life and withering toil? May it not be 
that in this shedding of blood shall be found a 
remission for each of our sins, and that out of this 
blasted soil may yet spring some fairer growth of 
nobler hope for the future of-us all? Let us leave 
dead issues where they lie, to the buzzards and 
the bone mills and the dissolving might of God’s 
mysterious laws ; and let us go forth to greet the 
morning in the light that shines from the eyes of 
the children, and follow their prophecy of joy into 
our future of love and wisdom, and that perfect 
union whose end is perfect peace. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


METHODS AND RESULTS. 
By Pror. J. C. Gregnoucn, A. M. 


ame oS CHING is a means. The ends of 

| teaching are determined by the nature 

of the pupil, and by his external condi- 

tions. One end is to lead the pupil, through his 
own activity, into that state in which he will 
have the full and the best use of his powers; 
another end is to fit him for the external condi- 
tions of his daily life. These two ends are cul- 
ture, and adaptation to the special sphere of 
one’s activity. Both are included in Milton’s 
statement: “I call that a complete and generous 
education which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.” Huxley 
says, “ That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechan- 
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ism it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear. 
cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature, and of the laws of her operations; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire,’ 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science ; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself.” 

Though these two ends of teaching often con- 
join and interpenetrate, the teacher will often have 
occasion to consider them separately. The one 
regards the good of the individual as determined 
by his nature; the other regards his strength andi 
skill as a factor in human society. Teaching in 
the one case strives to form a man; in the other, 
a workman. 

If a teacher deems it of the highest importance 
to fit the child for some one employment, he will 
limit his teaching to the requirements of that em- 
ployment. If he deems culture the prime object, 
he will not thus limit his teaching. In those lands 
in which social conditions are so rigid that the 
future employments of children are for the most 
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part known from the day of their birth, the good of 
the individual is too often subordinated to his use- 
fulness as a workman. There, technical schools, 
and common schools little else than narrow tech- 
nical schools, abound. Here, we first strive to form 
the man, and then the workman. Fortunately, in 
our own country, employment cannot be predeter- 
mined by the circumstances of birth nor the lim- 
its of social conditions. The path to any employ- 
ment is open to all; and it is obviously unwise to 
teach in our common schools what one employ- 
ment requires to the exclusion of what another 
requires. We must in the public schools do what 
we can to prepare pupils for every employment ; 
and to do this we exclude the technics of each, and 
teach what is of general value in each. 

It is evident that the teacher must know the stud- 
ies he is to teach. He should also understand and 
have skill in the use of those methods by which the 
studies of the pupil are made effective as means 
of culture. 

The methods of teaching are three. By one, 
the teacher requires the pupil to attend to the lan- 
guage of a book; and by this means the pupil may 
be taught. Since this teaching is by means of 
written language, it may be termed the written | 
method. This method can be successfully used 
only as pupils are prepared for it by other methods. 
To assist those who attempt to teach, but do not 
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know how, arithmetics and other text-books are 
published containing illustrative exercises in teach- 
ing. In buying one of these books, a pupil buys 
what was prepared in part for his teacher. When 
the time shall come that all who begin teaching 
shall enter upon this work through a course of spe- 
cial training, it will seem as ludicrous for pupils to 
buy books partly filled with illustrations of methods 
of teaching, as for the people who compose a con- 
gregation to buy books teaching the methods of 
constructing sermons. By the written method, 
pupils must teach themselves or be taught by the 
author of the text-book. The one in charge of the 
school, who is termed teacher, may assign and hear 
lessons and secure order,—an important part of 
the work to be done in the school-room, but clearly 
distinguishable from actual teaching. 

Written teaching will not suffice for any school, 
and is least serviceable in an elementary school. 
I grant that a pupil may study words as objects in 
themselves. He may learn the letters in a words 
and much more of it, without knowing its mean- 
ing; but he cannot use such a word in expressing 
his thought or in gaining knowledge. Words are 
properly the signs of ideas. The ideas they de- 
note must be gained before words can be used as 
means of gaining knowledge. 

The ideas expressed by such words as “red,” 
“agreeable,” “hard,” etc., cannot be resolved into 
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other ideas. We call such ideas. simple ideas. 
All clear complex ideas are the result of the syn- 
thesis of simple ideas; hence the fundamental 
acquisitions of every intellect are simple ideas. 
These, whether ideas of matter or of that which 
pertains to mind, can be primarily occasioned 
only by presenting to the mind their appropriate 
objects. 

On the other hand, by combinations of words 
denoting ideas already gained, one is led to com- 
bine the ideas. Thus, by means of words, new 
complex ideas are gained. The assertion that we 
cannot teach by means of written words, as some 
of the advocates of object teaching affirm, is false; 
but only so far as by words a teacher definitely 
uses ideas in the minds of the pupils, can he so 
teach. Whenever we would occasion ideas the 
elements of which are not already in the mind of 
the pupil, we cannot teach by the written method. 

Written teaching at best presents knowledge at 
second hand, and tends strongly to confine the at- 
tention of the young pupil to the written statement, 
rather than to fix his attention upon that which the 
words are intended to denote. Written teaching 
tends to produce fluency of words without copious 
thought. It does not provide for the free and full 
activity of the pupil’s powers. No true teacher 
can be satisfied with it. 

If the teacher states orally to his pupils what they 
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are to learn, instead of presenting it by printed or 
written matter, he uses another method of teaching. 
This is a form of oral teaching termed lecturing. 
The lecturer may accompany his statements with 
illustrative objects and representations (which is 
often misnamed object teaching), or he may speak 
without such accompaniments. By this method, 
instead of the author of a text-book presenting his 
thoughts in written language, the teacher forms 
the thoughts and presents them in his own or in 
selected language. 

The written method has some advantages as 
compared with lecturing. If instead of the oral 
statement of the teacher, the pupil has the printed 
statement, he is freed from the labor of noting 
and has the statements entire, which he can study, 
and to which he can refer if at any time required 
to reproduce what has been presented; and when 
the statements are furnished the pupils in print, 
the time which the teacher would spend in giving 
them orally can be otherwise spent by him in the 
service of the school. On the other hand, lectur- 
ing gives opportunity to the lecturer to constantly 
improve what he would present, in thought, lan- 
guage, and arrangement; it enables him to so vary 
his lectures as to adapt his teaching to the needs 
of each class; and the oral statement may be a 
medium of personal influence, through which the 
finer force and fire of the teacher’s mind shall 
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rouse and warm into new life the energies of his 
pupils, in a degree impossible in written teaching. 

A third method of teaching, comparatively little 
understood, and often regarded as a form of lec- 
turing, but quite unlike it, deserves careful consid- 
eration. By this method, if a pupil is to gain a 
knowledge of an object, the object is placed in his, 
hands or where he can study it for himself; the 
teacher, by questions, by topics, or by other means, 
directs the pupil in his study, and requires him to 
state, orally or in writing, what he finds ouf by his 
study. If the pupil uses incorrect language in 
stating what he has found, the teacher leads him 
to use correct expressions; if the pupil shows by 
his statements that he lacks language to express 
the results of his study, the teacher supplies the 
needed terms. If the material object of which 
the pupil is to learn, cannot be presented to him 
for study, a representation is used. The mode of 
procedure is the same if that which has no mate- 
rial existence —a subject—is to be taught. - For 
instance, if a pupil is to gain a knowledge of a 
mental process, the teacher first leads the pupil 
to perform the process; ‘and when it is clearly 
present in the pupil’s mind, the teacher directs 
him in the study of it, and aids him in securing 
correct expressions, in the same way as when he 
is learning of a material object. 

By the other methods, the pupil begins with 
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statements; by this, with the thing to be studied. 
By the other methods, the child commits to mem- 
ory statements which are or are not made clear to 
him at time of recitation; by this, the pupil is led 
to observe and reason for himself, to state his own 
ideas, and then to commit to memory the correct 
statements of what he has learned. By the other 
methods, verbal memory is primarily and promi- 
nently cultivated; by this, the mental powers may 
be called into activity and developed in the order 
of nature. By the other methods, the pupil is 
told; by this, he learns for himself. By the other 
methods, the pupil has words first and then ideas ; 
by this, ideas first and then words. By the other 
methods, the pupil is led to°rely upon the knowl- 
edge and statements of others; by this, the pupil 
is led to use his own powers, and to rely upon his 
own observation, experience, and reasoning. By the 
other methods, the pupil is ever learning only what 
others have discovered and recorded ; by this, he 
is trained to discover for himself and to state his 
own discoveries. By the other methods, books 
may prevent independent thought; by this, the 
pupil is at length taught to use books as helps, and 
as supplementary to his own observation, experi- 
ence, and reasoning. 

I will grant that by the written and lecture 
methods, a pupil who has acquired the meaning 
of the words used, may have the ideas with the 
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words; but if the recitation of the pupil consists 
wholly or mainly in the verbal reproduction of the 
written or oral statements, young pupils will rely 
upon their verbal memory rather than upon their 
knowledge, like the little girl who, when asked 
whether she understood what she was striving to 
commit to memory, replied, “ No, sir; we have so 
much to learn that there is no time to under- 
stand.” 

Since by this third method, the mental activity 
and knowledge of the pupil is occasioned by the 
real object of thought, whether it belongs to the 
outer or the inner world, this method may be 
called the objective method. Since this method 
is adapted to the nature of the mind, in its acqui- 
sition of ideas and language; and since by this 
method, objects and subjects may be presented in 
such a way as to develop the pupil’s powers in the 
order of nature, —this may be called the natural 
method. This method cannot well be presented 
in detail in books, for teaching by it is a co-op- 
erative act of pupil and teacher, and must vary in 
its details as the knowledge of pupils and their 
quickness of apprehension vary. All elementary 
teaching must begin with this method, and at every 
step of the pupil’s course, whenever anything abso- 
lutely new is to be taught, it is the only method 
possible: it prepares the pupil to teach himself by 
means of the objects of the external and inter- 
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nal world ; it makes every lesson a means of ac- 
quiring language and of developing the pupil’s 
power of expression, thus preparing him to use 
books as a means of supplementing his knowl- 
edge and continuing his thought; it is the prime 
"condition of the effective use of the written and 
lecture methods; it is the only method that pro- 
vides for the full and free activity of the pupil’s 
powers. It is at once the most valuable method 
and the most difficult. It utilizes the broadest 
knowledge of the teacher, and furnishes opportu- 
nity for the most varied tact and the greatest skill. 
It cannot be used successfully (and hence one evi- 
dent reason for the misuse of the other methods) 
by those who have not been trained to its use, or 
by those who have not by much patient practice 
trained themselves. Much teaching that is reck- 
oned as belonging to this method is but a bur- 
lesque and a sham. 

If we glance at the history of the three meth- 
ods we have noticed, we must be convinced that 
it was long ago too late for any one to claim the 
title of originator. It is evident that the objective 
method is the oldest ; for it must have been used as 
a means of developing oral language in the earliest. 
periods, and long before books were invented. By 
this method Adam was taught, if we may credit Gen. 
li. I9 in the version now used. It is the method 
used by all discoverers of truth; it is the only 
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method by which the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge have been, or can be, extended. It was em- 
ployed by Socrates. It was the method of Bacon. 
By this method Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others 
revolutionized primary teaching in Germany, and 
thus laid the foundation of that excellent system 
of public schools to which Germany owes so much 
of her intellectual prestige and her national power. 
With us, the superabundance of elementary text- 
books, the yet scanty supply of teachers versed in 
the principles and trained by the practice of the 
objective method, and the inability of those who 
supervise our schools to determine the methods of 
teaching, —all these and more, aid the written and 
the lecture methods in trenching in large degree 
upon the proper sphere of the objective method. 
The progress in teaching which distinguishes 
our own period is mainly in the direction of the de- 
velopment of this method in different departments 
of study. For what this method is beginning to 
accomplish in our common schools, we are largely 
indebted to our normal schools, but especially to 
their graduates and others who have successfully ap- 
plied it in the primaryschools. It is improving the 
teaching in every grade above the primary. Our 
colleges and other higher institutions are fountains 
of knowledge that enrich all lower grades of schools; 
but improved methods usually move in the reverse 
order. The primary teacher who has the enthusi- 
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asm, the knowledge, the skill, and the courage to 
use the objective method, has been and will be the 
pioneer in the improvement of the great art of all 
arts. 

No wise teacher will repudiate books or lectures, 
for both can be properly correlated with oral objec- 
tive teaching. The danger is, that the objective 
method will never have its proper place in our 
schools. It is hindered by the lack of apparatus. 
It is hindered by the lack of professional training 
of teachers. It is hindered by the abundance 
of books, and the readiness with which the verbal 
memory of the child is trained. 

A true method of teaching is ever an application 


of principles. The principlés of teaching are de- 
termined by the nature of the human mind and 
itsrelations. These principles have not, I believe, 
been compietely formulated; yet I may venture to 
state some which are fundamental. 


First: The activity of the mind is modified by 
the condition of the body. Health and vigor of 
body require the teacher to attend in the school- 
room to the conditions ef health. 

Second: Teaching should be adapted to the age 
and acquisitions of the pupil. 

In accordance with this principle, the teacher 
will so arrange the work of the primary grades as 
to provide for physical activity. This principle 
demands that abundant use of the board and the 
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slate shall accompany all other work of the pri- 
mary school. It requires short and frequently 
varied exercises in the primary school. It re- 
quires that the teacher in all the grades of a 
school shall duly regard the order of the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s powers. 

The third principle is briefly stated: Ideas be- 
fore words. 

No principle of teaching so often stated is more 
frequently disregarded. As results of this disre- 
gard, pupils are trained to the belief that a knowl- 
edge of words is a knowledge of that which words 
denote; pupils form the habit of using expressions 
which they do not understand; their ability to 
think for themselves is trammelled, and the power 
of expressing their own thoughts in their own lan- 
guage undeveloped. 

A fourth principle is: The mind ‘is developed 
and strengthened by its own activity. 

The teacher who regards this principle will not 
do for a pupil when he can lead the pupil to do 
for himself. This principle requires that time 
shall be allowed pupils to reach results by their 
own thinking, and that the results reached by 
others shall not be crowded upon their minds. 
Too many students have been so helped by lectur- 
ing or the printed page that the course of study 
has contributed to mental weakness rather than to! 
power. 
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Another principle is: Objects and _ subjects 
should be taught in proper order. 

The consideration of the applications of this 
principle alone might well occupy more time than 
that allotted to this paper. | 

The order in which the study of any one sub- 
ject or object should proceed is determined by 
the nature of the mind itself. First, study the 
object or subject as a whole; second, its parts in 
relation to the whole and to each other; and then 
the parts as separate wholes. 

Objects and subjects of study may be arranged 
in the order determined by the thing studied, or 
in the order determined by the mind that studies. 
The first is the natural ordér, the second is the 
logical. When a child begins the study of plants, 
he properly studies in the order determined by the 
plant itself: first the form and size and general 
color, then the flowers, leaves, twigs, branches, 
trunk, and roots, in the order in which these ob- 
jects present themselves in nature. As the re- 
flective powers are developed, the mind demands 
and determines a very different order, —the order 
of dependence, the logical order. The study.of a 
plant now begins with the seed, and traces the de- 
velopment of the plant from the embryo. Study 
in the natural order prepares for study in the logi- 
cal order. 

A child takes one, and another, and another 
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object in his hand, and learning that each of many 
bodies has weight, he affirms that bodies have 
weight. A knowledge of specific truths occasions a 
knowledge of a general or scientific truth. Hence 
the principle we are now considering requires that 
general or scientific truth shall be taught by means 
.of those specific truths which will occasion the gen- 
eral or scientific truth to be taught. This principle 
forbids in any and inall cases the statement of the 
géneral truth — whether in the form of definition or 
otherwise —at the beginning, as is too generally 
the case in teaching subjects and objects by means 
of lectures and text-books. By the true method, 
the pupil is led to formulate for himself general or 
scientific truth, by means of the specific truths he 
has gained by his own observation and experience. 
The application of this principle goes far in solv- 
ing what and how much of scientific truth shall 
be taught in every department of a curriculum of 
study. 

Lastly, this principle requires that in every 
school, studies shall be so correlated as to form a 
course of study, and that the interdependences of 
the several studies shall be sedulously regarded, 
Where this principle is properly applied, the ele- 
ments of mineralogy, properly subsidiary to geog. 
raphy, are not deferred to the high school; nor is 
history divorced from geography, nor the applica-] 
tions of geometry in the use of tools from the study 
of geometry. 
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A sixth principle relates to the emotional nature : 
Cheerfulness promotes the best activity of the 
powers. 

Another principle touching the steady purpose 
of the teacher is: Teaching should accomplish def- 
inite ends. 

I will state one more, which in its true signifi- 
cance applies to the greatest interests of the hu- 
man soul: Teaching should accomplish permanent 
moral ends. 


E. C. Hewett, LL. D., of Normal, IIl., suggested that 
the statement that the method of proceeding from gen- 
erals to particulars should never be adopted in teaching 
was, in his opinion, a little too strong. In elementary © 
teaching this law holds good, but for advanced pupils 
the reverse is often very necessary and useful. 

Mr. J. Kneeland, supervisor of schools, Boston, said: 
I heartily indorse the views set forth in Prof. Greenough’s 
paper. Many educators, no doubt, remember when, 
some fifteen years ago, “object” teaching came in for 
a great share of attention. A wave of enthusiasm for 
the zew method swept over the land, but as usual when 
any new way is proposed, the book-makers at once pub- 
lished books to enable the teachers to give instruction 
with objects; no better results were reached, such a 
plethora of books having been the stumbling-block in 
the old method, and as @ consequence the wave sub- 
sided. 

In regard to “oral” or lecture teaching, there was 
also a time when we had a great deal too much of that. 
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Interested in a subject, and thinking they were engaging 
the minds of the children, teachers were too apt to hold 
forth beyond the proper limits, forgetting for the time 
the real end in view. , 

As to the objective teaching of to day, I think many 
educators are trying to guard against the mistakes of 
the past, and I know they are reaching better results. 
What all teachers should particularly avoid is ¢rying to 
do too much. Do not help the pupils more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Let them find out for themselves. 
Finally, I would have the examination conform to the 
teaching you have in view; for as the examination, so 
will be the teaching. Let it be no text-book recitation 
or examination in book knowledge. Let the questions 
be put so as to draw out the child, and ascertain his 
general knowledge and growth of mind. If superin- 
tendents and school officers will keep this end in view, 
the teaching will be greatly improved. 








LECTURE IX. 







THE SCIENCE AND ART OF READING, 






(With Illustrations of Inflection, Emphasis, and Stress.) 


By Pror. S. S. Biocn. 









RHE special phases of elocution designed 
for our consideration this morning are 
inflection, emphasis, and stress, —their 
co-relation and interdependence for proper and 
natural effects. Before proceeding to treat of 
them, permit me to present a few thoughts on 
reading as a science and art. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
reading as a “fine art,” it always will receive that 
dignified title from those who will give thought- 
ful and unprejudiced consideration to the subject ; 
for like all the other arts, it appeals to the emo- 
tions, to the moro-sensuous elements in man. It | 


















‘demands for its expression, means that are akin 






with form, color, etc. Indeed, it is not only a dis- 
tinct fine art, but in its entirety forms a chain | 
linked by all the fine arts. Indulge me in a brief . 
analogy between reading and the remaining fine . | 
arts. Architecture finds its equivalent in the con: 
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struction and development of the human physique. 
He is the best architect who builds the most sym- 
metrical form. The muscular and esthetic de- 
velopment of the body demands the most careful 
attention and knowledge of the intricacy of the 
human form divine. In his thoroughly developed 
condition, man indeed becomes “ Express and ad- 
mirable in form and moving! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” Sculpture has 
its component part in dramatic attitude, necessa- 
rily employed in all emotional and passional ren- 
derings. We know how eagerly sculptors seek the 
artistic posing and attitudinizing of famous actors, 
that they may render permanent in marble the 
grace of motion of the stage. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the lamented Charles Fechter, in many 
respects the most wonderful of all actors, whose 
every gesture was poetry set in motion, was an 
adept with the chisel and mallet. 

Painting finds its kinship in the human face, 
a surface capable of a variety of expression only 
equalled by the variety of the emotions themselves. 
Any person of emotional discernment, when listen- 
ing to a good actor or reader, will at once perceive. 
in his countenance an accurate, unerring reflection 
and picture of the various emotions called into play. 
Under the influence of the sacred spark, the eye, 
the lip, the brow are means that will give color 
and tone to the face, —the transfigured beauty of 
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which the brush of a Raphael or Titian might 
emulate, with a master’s enthusiasm, to fix upon 
the canvas, and pause in the attempt. Poetry 
recognizes its ideal relation in the speaker’s soul ; 
for without soul, utterance will be dry, uninterest- 
ing, and unmagnetic. This is the element which 
imparts ideality to conception, and distinguishes 
the eloquent and sincere rendering from the me- 
chanical and superficial. Music (and I consider this 
last because it is more intimately connected with 
the subject in hand) finds its analogy in the speak- 
ing voice. Without musical quality underlying the 
speaking voice, you cannot have melodious delivery. 
As the notes of the musical scale, under a certain 
order of succession, constitute the melody of song, 
so a succession of concrete and discrete intervals 
of the speaking scale constitutes the melody of 
speech. It is the professed design of a thorough 
system of elocution to explain how to resolve the 
most complicated delivery as perfectly and as 
clearly as the art of music resolves the compli- 
cated movements of song. I would not affirm that 
the speaker or reader absolutely requires the 
accuracy of musical pitch, or any other technical 
requirement; but the musical principle of quality, 
tone, light and shade, should play a prominent part 
in any well-cultivated speaking voice. The terms 
ptano and forte, with their various degrees ; cres- © 
cendo and diminuendo, legato, sostenuto, and stac- 
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cato; ,time, andante and allegro; the marks of 
emphasis and expression, — may be as fitly applied 
to elocution as song. In singing, the tones move 
horizontally ; in speaking, they glide vertically: 
the same quality dominating both. 

Thus, from even this hasty comparison, I trust it 
will be seen that the dignified appellation of “fine 
art” can be justly bestowed upon reading. As 
such, scientific principles underlie it as they do all 
the other arts. These we shall be compelled to 
pass by, by simply referring to them. As an art, | 
it strives to reproduce nature in the simplest, 
truest, and most artistic manner. It takes choice 
selections from nature, and must present them in 
a manner at once wholesome, progressive, eloquent, 
and irresistible. It is nature idealized. And by 
that we must not understand that nature receives 
an additional and foreign force, for in her original 
and not denaturalized condition she is ideal enough. 
The great dramatic master, in his play of “ A Win- 
ter’s Tale,” gives us the relation between nature 
and art :— 


‘* Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; so o’er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. The art itself is nature.” 


Prerequisites to the Study of Oratory. 


The questions so often asked by my pupils, and 
others entering upon a course of elocutionary study, 
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as to the best method of studying the art and the 
necessary qualifications for it, I will take this 
opportunity to answer, and trust the few moments 
will prove of some service to all who are inter 
ested in the subject. 


The study of reading, oratory, and acting is 
so comprehensive and complex in its nature that 
there is an absolute necessity to reduce it to a few 
underlying scientific principles, and engraft upon 
them the true and guiding taste of art. Complex- 
ity of rules will result in confusion of meaning ; 
whereas, if the student has a few guiding princi- 
ples, his advancement will be as direct and rapid as 
the principles are simple and sound. It must be 
emphatically remembered that the intended aim 
should be to produce not an analytic but a syn- 
thetic effect in all art. While it is cheerfully ad- 
mitted that parts of a whole are to be studied 
individually, yet there is great danger attendant 
upon such study unless you always bear in mind 
that the parts must be studied in relation to the 
whole. The sculptor may mould a beautiful hand, 
but if its anatomy is not consistent artistically 
with that of the entire physique, the effect will 
be incongruous and unnatural. In all art, that 
which precedes should be a preparatory prccess 
for what is to follow, and that which follows should 
be the natural result of what has preceded. This 
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is most true of the art of reading. Who of us has 
not observed the ridiculous and self-conscious effect 
in the reader, when he happens to have been en- 
dowed with a powerful voice and will persist in ob- 
truding it in the most delicate passages, simply 
because he thinks the tone is superior ? but lacking 
artistic consistency, the effect is harsh and unaat- 
ural. The eternal fitness of things finds more 
occasion for its observance in the art of reading 
than in almost anything else. 

The study of reading is comprehensive and com- 
plex, because human nature is so; and since to 
exhibit nature in the most perfected form is the 
most exalted aspiration of all art, it becomes an 
_ imperative necessity to know thyself.” Learn 
your temperament, pre-inclinations, condition, etc. ;: 
subject their development to natural laws: then 
will you learn the first lesson of the artist. Hav- 
ing made your own acquaintance fairly well, then 
comes the second lesson of studying nature at 
large. The better one understands all nature, the 
better will be the product of his art. 

The great principles and conditions for bringing 
out the best in your nature, and so affording the 
best resources for your art, are a well-developed 
physique, a disciplined mind, an enlivened and con- 
trolled sensibility. The three factors in man must 
exist harmoniously. The intellect should not be 
developed at the expense of the physique, and vice 
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versa. The balanced and conjunctive process is the 
safest. We have ample proof of the narrowness 
and insufficiency of single-faculty developments. 
You have heard readers who read simply with their 
logical faculty : the effect isanalytic andcold. You 
have listened to those whose sensibility alone rioted 
in their performance: rant is the result. But you 
will find that the greatest performances you can 
call to mind will be where the intellect, sensibility, 
and will had a mutual helpfulness: the result is a 
balanced, consistent, and magnetic art. The intel- 
lect should be vitalized, the passions mentalized, 
and the moral will should held both in equipoise. 
Only in that balanced condition can man render 
himself susceptible to the exalted conditions neces- _ 
sary for the production of the highest art. The god 
within him will delight to play with his own image 
in the world of sense, and impel him to a perform- 
ance or an embodiment which will be as eloquent, 
wholesomely satisfying, and irresistible as a glowing 
sunset on old ocean’s breast. 

Having arrived at a comparatively rounded de- 
velopment of your nature, and stimulated your. 
faculties and feeling into an energetic activity, 
then must you observe the beautifying principle: 
which imparts a perfect poise to strength and deli-. 
cacy in art, —the great principle of repose. This: 
is the true guide, wherewith we can avoid either 
redundancy or deficiency in expression. These: 
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have no place in true art; for redundancy or exag: 
geration ofttimes betokens not intensity but gross- 
ness of feeling, and deficiency as often indicates 
a lack of intensity as much as undue moderation. 
Proper repose gives proper reserve. The old and 
decidedly passé method of making elocution a vo- 
cabulary of so many tones, inflections, positions, 
and gestures is as good a standard to be guided by 
in the matter of reading as it would be for nature 
to employ for her model of man a jumping-jack. 
Such rules are death to progress. But have for 
your guidance, principles based upon the truths of 
nature, and the artist’s progress must keep pace 
with the years. There is no period to artistic 
progress. Its course should be as that of nature, — 
always onward and upward. Rules are applicable 
to abstractions, but art as nature is concrete and 
individual. 

“ All art must be preceded by a certain mechan. 
ical expertness,” said Goethe. So with reading. ’ 
When you have acquired a graceful carriage, fine 
enunciation, easy motion, control over your voice, 
etc., then will you make an intelligent use of the 
preceding principles. All these mechanical graces 
are subservient to understanding and feeling. You 
must have a thorough understanding and concep- 
tion, and be imbued with the spirit of the subject- 
matter; then will these physical parts lend ¢hem- 
selves to forcible expression. Reading, like all 
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true art, proceeds from the inner to the outer 
man. “Itis feeling passed through thought and 
fixed in form.” These principles will enable us to 
sustain that golden mean so grandly represented 
in the familiar Hamlet’s advice to the players : — 


“ Hold the mirror up tonature. For in the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, the whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” 


I have ventured to dwell a little longer upon 
these principles than I intended; but I trust the 
importance of the subject is sufficient excuse for 
this extension, and hope it will lead to a more lib- 
‘eral recognition of its importance in our schools. 
For, strange as it may seem, some of our most: 
cultured men deprecate the subject, and our lead-. 
ing educators will not assign a place for it in the 
regular school studies. In this connection allow: 
me to quote Dr. Channing: “To hear a work of 
genius recited or read by a man of fine taste, en. 
thusiasm, and powers of elocution, is a very high. 
and pure gratification. Were this art only more 
cultivated and encouraged amongst us, great num- 
bers of persons now insensible to the most beauti- 
ful compositions might be awakened to their full 
excellence and power. It is not easy to conceive 
a more effectual way of spreading a refined taste 
through a community. Should this only be. estab- 
lished among us successfully the result would be 
that the power of recitation would be more: extem 
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sively called forth, and this would be a most valu- 
able addition to our social and domestic pleasures.” 
Where is the place better adapted for such a begin- 
ning than our public schools? If that were the 
case, instead of the high-pitched, monotonous, and 
periodic reading we now have, a natural, expressive 
manner would follow in its stead. For you will 
please mark that the first aim of elocution is to 
make good conversationalists. All oratory is 
simply conversation magnified; but the conver- 
sation must be pure, distinct, refined, imbued with 
thought and feeling. Declamatory froth or super- 
refined utterance we do not wish. [Here Prof. 
Bloch took an extract from one of Burke’s 


speeches, first giving it conversationally, then 
gradually increasing the range of inflection and 
volume of voice, till his manner reached the legit- 
imate tone of oratory. The audience showed ~ 
their approbation by hearty applause. ] 


Practical Illustrations. 


Let me now treat of a few phases of, elocution 
which could be (and have been) introduced into 
the school-room to attain the desirable results. 

In the school-room the presentation of the subject 
must be simplified, leaving out the philosophy or 
theory, but simply presenting to the scholars effects 
without dwelling too much on the causes. It is 
well enough for teachers to know, themselves, 
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something of the theory of the subject, but all 
that the scholar needs is the practical application. 
We take, for our means to break up that false 
school-room utterance, the slides, emphases, and 
stress of voice (the last not being absolutely ne- 
cessary), stating at the same time that these must 
be preceded by proper physical exercises for the 
development of the body, especially the chest 
and lungs, and respiratory or breath gymnastics. 
The voice depends largely for its health and 
beauty on the condition of the body. A strong 
muscular development will be accompanied by a 
strong voice; and when this muscular develop- 
ment has received what may be termed esthetic 
training, we will have a voice both strong and 
beautiful. 

One of the reasons why delivery in the school- 
room is monotonous is because the scholar does 
not read with intelligence and feeling. Where 
these are, the reading will never be uninteresting. 
Now, for a child that has formed the habit of 
simply “calling” the words, inflection is the 
great remedy. It will stimulate its thought and 
feeling by appealing to them through the eye with 
these inflectional forms ; and after sufficient prac- 
tice, these gliding forms will enable the child to 
convey its thought and feeling. Inflections vo- 
cally express the emotions of a sentence, words the 
thoughts. This peculiar quality of the voice has 
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been inherent in man ever since he was endowed 
with speech ; and he has developed its power more 
and more as his ideas multiplied, and the imagi- 
nation and the emotions of humanity were called 
into action. So important is the right use of in- 
flections that the moment they are neglected, our 
reading and speaking become expressionless and 
monotonous ; and if they are misapplied the taste 
is not only offended, but the meaning of the sen- 
tence is often destroyed. [Here Prof. Bloch em- 
ployed a piece of prose from Washington Irving, 
read it first in a monotone, simply calling the 
words; then inflected the same paragraph, which 
proved conclusively how necessary inflections are 
to convey the meaning and sense of any given 
sentence. | 

Let me now use the blackboard to illustrate 
inflections and make them tangible to the eye. 
All inflections centre in the musical scale. You 
know what a variety of melody and- harmony the 
musical scale is capable of. No less is that true 
of inflections. [Here Prof. Bloch drew the musical 
scale on the board, constructed a great variety of 
inflections, then followed them with his voice. ] 
The inflections I have drawn are simply the rising 
and falling, giving their various ranges through an 
octave of tones. You see they are simple enough, 
— within the grasp of anybody. Indeed, I have gone 
into the school-room, written similar inflections on 
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the board, asked the children to look at them well 
first, then would they instinctively follow the slides 
with their voices without receiving an example ; 
because inflection is inherent in man. Let me 
illustrate now a few complicated inflections, ap- 
pealing to your feeling for their meaning, without 
my using a word to aid in the expression. [Here 
the professor again drew various inflections and 
combinations of inflections. on the board, and in 
succession depicted the emotions of indifference, 
petulance, surprise, anger, supplication, earnest 
entreaty, irony, command, snarling, grief, and joy. 
The audience testified that they appreciated the 
different meanings by hearty applause. It is un- 
fortunate that we have not the diagrams for repro- 
duction ; but the exercises must be heard to be 
appreciated. | 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say here that all 
these inflectional exercises are simply means to an 
end. They serve the purpose of developing the 
direction and range of the voice to such an extent 
that under the influence of intelligence and feeling 
its expression will be spontaneous. Any voice not 
having gone through such a course of vocal train- 
ing will find comparative difficulty in giving expres- 
sion to impassioned passages. Inflection makes the 
way clear for feeling. Itis to feeling what the bow 
is to the arrow. 

The principle of application of inflection is this: 
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the degrees of inflection must be left to the indi- 
vidual taste and judgment of each reader and 
speaker; and the more powerful the emotion or 
passion under which a man speaks, the greater is 
the range which the voice will naturally take. 

The next point for our consideration is emphasis. 
It consists in giving relative degrees of prominence 
to particular words, clauses, or even whole Sen- 
tences, so as to make them stand out in relief. It 
points out the precise meaning of a sentence, and 
satisfies our reason. The logical process is to make 
prominent every zew zdea, or old idea when used 
in a new connection. The emphatic words will 
always receive the largest inflections. Usually, 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and pronouns will receive 
the emphasis in order ; although this is not abso- 
lute, for contrast or antithesis will often change 
the order of emphasis. This is the emphasis of 
sense; it determines the meaning of a passage. 
Let me illustrate. [Here Prof. Bloch took a piece 
of prose, and by that logical process selected every 
new idea in the context ; then conveyed the mean- 
ing of the piece by simply giving the emphatic 
words ; then read the entire paragraph to show the 
relative importance of the unemphatic words. ] 

This is a very simple process. It sharpens the 
perception and mind of the scholar, and is a fine 
form of mental discipline. After repeated prac- 
tice, the mind will select the emphatic ideas almost 
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instantly. Teach your eye to look ahead and grasp 
the meaning of the passage at a glance, and then the 
mind will constantly be in advance of the voice. 

There is another form of emphasis, which, how- 
ever, is not adapted for the school-room, but for 
advanced students. It is the emphasis of feeling. 
I will but refer to it. It gives a rare beauty to 
expression. * Some of the methods of emphasis 
of feeling are: Emphasis by qualities of voice; 
by gesture; by look; by vocal exclamation ; and 
many more equally potent. 

The last point for consideration this morning is 
what is technically termed s¢vess. It is the man- 
ner of giving various kinds_of force to inflection 
on the emphatic words. It gives emotional or 
passional character to inflections. It will be nat- 
urally employed in all intense passages. It gives 
a percussive or thorough or tremulous or harsh 
or swelling effect to the voice. From the poem 
on the blackboard you will see the perfect relation 
between inflection, emphasis, and stress. [Here 
the professor exhibited on the board something 
that resembled a picture very much. It was a 
poem written in inflection, emphasis, and stress ; 
and as the professor read the poem, it became per- 
fectly evident that these: marks were the vocal 
symbols of the various thoughts and feelings con- 
tained in the poem. The pleasure of the audience 
was manifested in loud applause. ] 
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To tl eteachers in the audience I would give four 
simple principles, to be observed in the school- 
room in the study of reading. There is no doubt 
of their proving very helpful to those who may 
use them, as I speak from certain knowledge of 
‘good results in the past: — 
| First. A good position of the body. 


Second. A good quality of voice, with inflec- 
tions. 


Third. A distinct articulation. 
Fourth. Thimk and feel before speaking. 


These are simple enough and within the grasp 
of a child of ordinary intelligence. 


In conclusion, let me repeat that all the exercises 
exhibited on the board are simply means to an end. 
They bring the vocal organs into such a sinuous 
and pliable condition that they will lend themselves 
easily to the expression of any thought and feeling. 
If their purpose be perverted in making them an 
end instead of a means, you will limit your capabil- 
ities, narrow your conceptions, and render mechan- 
ical your power of vocal expression. They should 
be your servants, not your masters. 


In answer to Supervisor Kneeland, of Boston, the 
professor emphasized his previous statement that stress 
was inseparably connected with emphasis, —in fact, was 
the manner of applying inflection upon emphasis. Em- 
phasis was the language of emotion. Words express 
thought ; inflection, the emotions. 
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Mrs. G. A. Walton, of Massachusetts, questioned 
whether inflection alone was a true exponent of the 
emotions, instancing where different meanings might be 
given to the same sentence, though the same inflec- 
tions were used. 

The professor replied that inflection alone, without 
thought and feeling, was not all-sufficient ; without 
them there can be no true and natural style. 
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MEANS AND METHODS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


By Pror. I. J. Ospun. 













MJEFORE beginning to teach the experi- 
mental sciences, the teacher ought to 


8 
4 
=< realize that there is a science of experi- 


ment, fer Se. 


Ingenuity in devising apparatus to illustrate the 
principles of natural philosophy and chemistry is 
by no means its fundamental principle, though I 
am inclined to think that many judge this to be 
the case. It is in reality a minor qualification. 
Skill in the use of apparatus, home-made or other, 
which enables the teacher to present in their most 
striking aspect the principles involved, is certainly | 
to be desired, but it is far from being the most 
desirable power for which to seek. To be able to 
invent apparatus and to use it skilfully, and this 
alone, is to be able to present physics and chemis- 
try as merely artificial, and not as natural sciences.! 
I dare say that not a few persons who have been 
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taught natural philosophy by means of experiment 
would find, upon reflection, an impression that “ if 
Atwood had not invented his machine, we had not 
known that falling bodies move with a varying 
velocity.” As a matter of fact, we all know this 
so early and so well that we should call that boy 
stupid indeed who would stand under a tall apple- 
tree while another shook apples from its limbs; 
and we should say the same of the boy in the 
tree were he to let himself fall from one of the 
high branches, though he might drop without hurt 
from a branch near the ground, while an apple 
might fall from a limb a foot. above the first boy’s 
head and not cause pain. It is true the boy has 
never thought the matter over in the following 
manner : — 

An apple falling upon my head gives pain by the 
force of its blow. The force of its blow is momen- 
tum. Now, the elements of momentum are ve- 
locity and weight. An apple falling from a low limb 
causes little pain. An apple falling from a high 
limb causes more pain, because of greater momen- 
tum. Since the apples may have the same weight, 

the increased momentum must be due to increased 
velocity. Therefore, an apple falling from a limb 
has a greater velocity the farther it falls. 

, Ifa teacher were at hand, he might lead the boy 
through this mental process. He should first direct 
the boy’s powers of observation to those phenomena 
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in the falling apples that were pertinent to the de- 
sired end, and then lead his mind to the necessary 
inference. 

The construction of a beautiful machine, with its 
perfect electrical escapement and annunciator, re- 
veals a model of inventive ingenuity. Accurate 
results in the experiments with the delicate appa- 
ratus, such as inspire a feeling of perfect confidence 
in the teacher and the machine, are a sign of skz// 
in the experimenter. But after all, the laws ob- 
tained from the machine must suffer the painful 
process of translation into Nature’s 4g of a body 
falling in an artificial vacuum, —a kind of process 
that is very undesirable in elementary teaching. 

Nature’s great principles are at work immediately 
about us, in the commonest phenomena that we 
observe; and he alone is the great teacher. by 
experiment who has ¢he abzlity to present common, 
every-day things in such a way that the phenomena 
observed shall lead to a knowledge of the beauti- 
ful principles involved. 

Clerk Maxwell, in his excellent treatise on the 
“Theory of Heat,” presents the student with the 
picture of a teaspoon plunged into a cup of hot tea. 
By a careful consideration of the facts which one 
may observe at the tea-table, he develops ideas 
of some of the principles underlying the theory of 
heat. 


Faraday, in his beautiful lecture to a juvenile 
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audience at the Royal Institution, gives expres- 
sion to thoughts like the following : Having occa- 
sionto make use of a little rubber bag filled with 
air, — an object from which he desires to get 
much knowledge, — he calls attention to the little 
balloon and says, “This is a very beautiful thing, 
although it is very common (most beautiful things 
are common).” Again, in illustrating the centre 
of gravity, he performs the very common experi- 
ment of balancing a cork on a pointed stick with 
the aid of two pointed sticks stuck into the sides 
of the cork ; and says, “ Do not refer to your toy- 
books and say, I have seen that before. Answer 
me, rather, if I ask you, Have you understood it 
before?” 

Tyndall, addressing “an audience of older and 
wiser heads at the same great institution, would 
have them look at a sheet of snow and ice and 
water as it slides down a roof and bends down 
over the eaves, on a sunny afternoon of a winter's 
day. Studying this phenomenon, he would lead 
them to a perfect knowledge of regelation and the 
way in which an Alpine glacier moves and bends 
down through a crooked mountain gorge. Such 
is the method of model teachers. 

Another decidedly necessary qualification for 
teaching by experiment is ability to make much 
from little. Fill a common wide-mouthed bottle 
with peas, then add sand, and finally pour in warm 
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water until it overflows. Set the bottle aside for 
afew hours. Go toit at the end of that time, and 
you will find the strong bottle burst into many 
fragments. We infer that the peas must have 
swollen. This is a simple experiment, a very plain 
observation, and an inference very easily drawn. 
But let us reconsider. We go back to a lesson 
where we learned about the constitution of matter 
in its three forms. We remember that it is made 
up of very small parts called molecules, and that 
these molecules do not touch each other. 

We return to the broken bottle, and we see that 
in the swelling of the peas the molecules must 
have separated by their own effort: this thought 
leads us to the beautiful principle of spontaneous 
molecularmotion. Regard the broken bottle again: 
it was very strong. Moving molecules broke it: 
they did it with their momentum ; they must have 
moved with great force. But small bodies, to move 
with great force, must move with great velocity ; 
and we then add to the idea of spontaneous molecu- 
lar motion the idea of immense velocity. Think 
again: bodies moving with a great velocity, in the 
course of an hour will move through a great dis- 
tance. Look at the bottle and the peas: none of 
the molecules have moved outside the limits of 
each swollen pea; the little molecules must have 
gone forward and then back. But to accomplish 
the great distance through which their enormous 
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velocity will carry it in a minute; they must move 
to and fro a great many times during that minute. 

And so we have. learned from the broken bot- 
tle, with its swollen peas, spontaneous molecular 
motion of enormous velocity, in a to-and-fro or 
a vibratory manner. We must press the little 
“grapes” of phenomena in common things, and 
they will yield their richness. We must learn to 
make much from little. 

A word, however, with regard to the way in 
which the class exercise should be conducted. 
Natural philosophy is pre-eminently an objective 
science. From its nature it demands to be taught 
by the objective method. Nearly all its phenom- 
ena are to be presented by experiment. The class, 
then, should come to the teacher for the first time 
with scarcely enough knowledge of the matter to 
tell even what they are going to study about. This 
of course does away with a book, at least for the 
first lesson. The first thing, then, for the teacher 
to do is to acquaint the pupils with his method, 
in something like the following manner : — 

Require the class to give attention to what you 
are about todo. Stand athin shingle or a piece 
of pasteboard, four inches wide and ten inches 
long, or a piece of ground glass of similar dimen- 
sions, upon one of its edges, leaning it against 
a knitting-needle in such a way that it shall be 
next to the point of falling away from the needle, 
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which acts as a sort of brace: One end of the 
needle should touch the shingle or pasteboard half- 
way up from the table; while the other end, rest- 
ing upon the table, should be held in place by a 
brick or a book. The needle will then form the 
hypothenuse, the table the base, and the shingle 
the almost perpendicular altitude of a nearly right- 
angled triangle. Now, with the flame of a short 
tallow candle, heat the knitting-needle. At this 
point turn to.the class, and ask them to tell you 
what you have done. The answers should be brief, 
grammatically correct, and in proper order. It is 
well to divide the question into parts, as, ‘“ What 
did I do first?” Pupil No. 1 answers, “ You leaned 
a shingle against a knitting-needle.” —- “ What 
then?” Pupil No. 2 answers, “ You rested the 
needle against a brick.”— “ What then?” No. 3, 
“You heated the needle.” 

Now, all this is an experiment. . One of the class 
should then write upon the blackboard, and the 
others upon slates or paper, at the top and near the 
left-hand corner, the word “ Experiment,” and un- 
derneath, a brief combination of the answers, as 
follows :— 


EXPERIMENT. 


Lean a shingle 
against a knitting- 
needle, one end of 
which rests upon the 
table against a brick, 
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Now return to our experiment. If you have 
been careful in arranging the apparatus, and apply 
the flame along the needle as nearly as possible 
from end to end, the shingle will soon fall over. 
Ask what happened: ‘The shingle fell over.” 
How do they know it fell over? “I saw it”; “I 
heard it.” Call this an observation. Require this 
to be written upon the board by one of the class, 
while the others write it upon slates or paper, in 
the same line with the word “ Experiment” to the 
right, and beneath it write what they observe, as 
follows :— 

OBSERVATION. 


The shingle fell 
over. - 


Return to the experiment again, and with the 
attention fixed upon the entire operation, require 
the class to think upon the matter, and if possi- 
ble form an opinion as to what caused the shingle 
to fall. Some will say one thing, some another ; 
but it is quite likely that at least one will be 
found who will say that the needle did it by 
being lengthened or expanded. Ask this pupil if 
he saw it lengthen: he will say, “ No,”’— that he 
merely thinks it expanded. Call this an inference, 
and require one of the class to write the word 
upon the board at some distance to the right of 
“Observation,” and underneath it the answer that 
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was given; let the others write upon the slates 
or paper, — thus :— 
INFERENCE. 


The knitting-née- 
dle expands.’ 


Looking at the board or slate, the following will 
appear : — 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE, 


Lean a shingle against Theshingle falls. |The needle length- 
a knitting-needle resting ened. 
against a brick. Apply 
heat to the needle. 


To carry the matter further, you may ask what 
caused the needle to expand. Consider what the 
material of the needle is, and a general inference 
may be obtained like the following: “ Heat causes 
iron to expand.” This should make a single line 
across the board or slate, underneath the entire 
statement of experiment, observation, and infer- 
ence; and as indicated, should be called a general 
inference. 

The above is a model according to which every 
experiment should be performed, whether in natural 
philosophy or chemistry. A written description of 
the experiment will have a tendency to fix the at-’ 
‘ tention of the class upon the precise arrangement 
and relation of things necessary to produce the 
phenomena in question. A formal statement of 
the observation will greatly aid the teacher, for it 
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will confine the pupil in his reflection to a single 
definite point. With the experiment and observa- 
tion thus written, the teacher can easily check all 
guessing at causes or principles, and can compel 
the pupil to come to a logical inference. 

The inference is the result of a process of 
thought. It was in the teacher's mind before he 
began to collect and arrange the apparatus for the 
lesson of the day; it does not appear in the pu- 
pil’s mind until after he has witnessed the experi- 
ment. It is the end which the teacher seeks; to 
the pupil it is new knowledge. It should spring 
up in the pupil’s mind, as we should say, sponta- 
neously. A statement of this new knowledge 
should certainly be invented and written by the 
pupil. The teacher may then criticise until an 
accurate statement is obtained. If the experi- 
ment and observation are not to the point, the 
inference will be anything but spontaneous. The 
teacher, therefore, must understand his subject. 

The great difficulty which the teacher finds in 
the ordinary school, in the way of teaching by ex- 
periment, is the lack of apparatus. With this in 
view, it is my purpose to devote the remainder of 
the time allotted me to showing that much may be 
done with very simple means. Many things may 
be found about a common house that will serve 
quite well in the place of costly apparatus. The 
garret of an old farm-house, the rubbish-room of 
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a village clock-tinker, or the store of a city junk- 
“dealer will furnish valuable appliances for experi- 
mental physics. 

A common penholder weighted at one end will 
serve as a hydrometer. A bottle full of colored 
water, through the tightly fitting cork of which 
passes a pipe-stem or glass tube drawn out fine 
when softened by heat, makes a good thermom- 
eter. ; 

A rubber comb with a little sheet of flannel or 
fur makes a good electrical machine, whose effects 
are really quite strong, as is apparent from its 
action upon the straw electrometer which Tyndall 
invented. The cover of a blacking box, having a 
handle of .sealing-wax stuck to its middle, lying 
upon a small round cake of sealing-wax, which in 
turn lies upon the blacking box itself, makes an 
excellent electrophorus, which will beautifully. illus- 
trate electrical induction. Two paper pill-boxes, 
connected by a thread which is made to turn two 
right angles by being fastened to two short threads 
fixed to the floor, will show by dancing grains of 
sand in box No. 2 that the voice at box No. 1 isa 
producer of vibrations ; and if box No. 2 is brought 
near an ear, speech may be heard as in an ordi- 
nary telephone. ; 

The transmission of sound of course leads to the 
theory of undulations in air molecules; and this 
may be made clear by means of a very cheap wave 
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apparatus, constructed with a couple of dozens of 
common pins properly bent and thrust through a 
thin board of wood or paper, in such a way as to 
enable the pins to be turned by a sort of crank 
strip behind the board. 

Thrust a knitting-needle through the centre of a 
lath, and rest the ends of the knitting-needle upon 
two piles of bricks, each a foot high. From each 
end of the lath suspend a tin box-cover for pans; 
and bearing in mind that a nickel five-cent piece 
weighs five grammes, strips of tinfoil may be 
weighed and cut into gramme or half-gramme 
weights, and thus produce all the accessories of a 
delicate balance. 

Exhaust with the mouth the air from a one-gal- 
lon oil can, made air-tight at the top with putty; 
and having fitted over its spout a short piece of 
rubber tubing, into which is to be carefully pushed 
a plug of wood after the air is exhausted, balance 
the emptied can with weights and sand, withdraw 
the plug, blow in more air with the mouth, close 
again with the plug: and by the position which 
the can takes, air will be inferred to have weight. 

Air having been shown to have weight, the 
working of a pump may be easily illustrated. 
An argand or straight lamp chimney will serve for 
the barrel of the pump. Wrap a small spool with 
tow from an old rope, drive through one edge of a 
little disk of leather into one end of the spoola 
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darning-needle, the eye end of which is pushed 
into a rod of pine wood, and you will have a piston 
with its valve Into the base of the chimney fit a 
large spool, wrapped with tow, which has tacked 
to its top a little disk of leather, and a complete 
pump will be had, which will show to good advan- 
tage the working of its valves. 

Wind about a couple of common screws, which 
have been driven part way into a board, one inch 
apart, a little insulated copper wire, and a tolerably 
good electro-magnet may Be had, when a current of 
galvanic electricity is generated by means of a plate 
of zinc, lying in a dinner plate filled with weak 
acid, and separated, by means of two short strips 
of card-board, from an equal-sized plate of copper, 
which lies upon it. | 

Two inches from one end of a piece of rye straw, 
one foot long, insert a fine cambric needle. Rest 
the straw upon a pivot and balance it, after having 
thrust through the short arma piece of knitting- 
needle one inch long. Bring the piece of knitting- 
needle over the screws of the electro-magnet, and 
you will have a kind of telegraph, which may be 
worked by the simple plate battery described 
above. 


When the electro-magnet is charged, draw a 
stee] knitting-needle across the upper end of the 
screws, and a permanent magnet will be obtained. 
Balance the magnetized knitting-needle, and sus- 
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pend it by a hair, and it will point to the north 
and south. 

In chemistry, also, as Faraday has shown us, 
some tobacco-pipes, bottles, and two or three test- 
tubes will supply apparatus for a considerable 
course of experiments. 

As to what book you may use for your own 
instruction, I would say, Consult many, not one. 
Those books’ making a specialty of some one 
department are the best: Tyndall on Electricity; 
Maxwell on Heat; Mayer and Barnard on Sound 
and Light; Faraday’s “ Physical Forces,” and the 
liké. 

I am often asked, When shall I get the time for 
making and collecting such apparatus? My reply 
is, Don’t attempt to make a complete set of appa-. 
ratus ina single month, term, or even a single year. 
Get your boys and girls to help you. Describe: 
to them during a part, or even the whole of a reci-. 
tation hour just what you would have each one: 
make at home or bring to the school, and you will 
soon realize that your pupils are coming up to the 
excellent standard of LEARNING By DoING. 


DISCUSSION. 


Gen. H. K. Oliver, Salem, Mass., said: I confess I 
never saw anything more interesting than the simple- 
experiments and apparatus I have just witnessed. 
Many years since, I considered it of importance that the: 
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principles which we have just heard enunciated should 
be taught in our schools ; and for this purpose I im- 
ported from London, and purchased in New York and 
Boston, at a cost of nearly $2,500, apparatus to per- 
form the same experiments which have been illustrated 
here with a few cents’ worth of material. 

Mr, A.G. Boyden, Bridgewater Normal School. Massa- 
chusetts : Allow me here to particularly direct the educa- 
tors’ attention to the connection between tne principles 
and methods set forth in Mr. Greenough’s lecture. and 
their practical application as illustrated by Prof. Osbun. 
The great interest manifested by the audience in these 
simple experiments which we have just witnessed shows 
conclusively that the true way to teach these principles 
is from and with the objects themselves. I hope all 
members of this Institute will go back to their schools 
with the firm intention of inaugurating this system of 
teaching from objects. It can be done in all schools, 
large or small, in city or country. The appliances, as 
shown, are all at hand. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.: I have only a word 
to say ; and it is to those teachers who think it requires 
genius to make this apparatus that we have seen, and to 
perform these experiments. Not at all. Once interest 
your pupils in the matter, —and that is easily accom- 
plished, for all children like to be doing something, — 
and they will then greatly assist you in making appara- 
tus, thus saving you much labor. I favor the doctrine 
that it is well to make all instruction so interesting 
that the children will take to it as they do to their 


play. 
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Mr. E. C: Hewett, Illinois: The great gain in such 
appliances and instruction is not in the saving of money, 
though that is large, but in the setting of the pupils at 
work and in the experimenting with common things. 
If the pupils begin to learn the great principles of 
science with every-day objects, they will unconsciously 
associate them with such objects, instead of thinking, as 
they often do, that these experiments are peculiar attri- 
butes of the expensive apparatus usually employed. 
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JESUS CHRIST THE MODEL TEACHER. 


By Aucustus D. Sma. 


SWE name of Jesus the Christ is generally 
M| associated in our thought with religious 
experience or teaching. He is to all 
Christian sects the-great head or chief corner- 
stone of the church. The moralist, also, who sub- 
scribes to no religious creed, finds in him the 
revealer of the purest ethical system, and the 
highest example of “the true, the beautiful, and 
the good” in manner of life. The student of his- 
tory makes his advent among men the beginning 
of a new order, the rise of a higher civilization, 
the source of broader and deeper currents of 
thought, and the origin of better aspects of cul- 
ture. The psychologist meditates upon the prin- 
ciple of his action and the genius of his life. The 
poet links his soul with the aspirations and des- 
tinies of humanity. As the diamond flashes its 
rays of beauty in all directions, and the sun moves 
and illuminates all the planets, so the Christ has 
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become inspirer of men; and to him the modern 
wise men, like the ancient Magi, bring frankin- 
cense and homage. 

Here is the offering presented by the gifted 
Channing: “ You tell me, my hearers, that Jesus 
Christ is so high that he cannot be your model. 
I grant the exaltation of his character: I believe 
him to be a more than human being ; in truth, all 
Christians so believe him.” Again Channing af- 
firms: “ The character of Jesus is not a fiction: 
he was what he claimed to be and what his fol- 
lowers attested. Nor is this all. Jesus not only 
was, he is still the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
World.” The great Napoleon once said: “ His 
birth and the story of his life ; the profoundness 
of his doctrine, which overturns all difficulties and 
is their most complete solution; his gospel, the 
singularity of his mysterious being, his appear- 
‘ance, his empire, his progress through all centu- 
ries and kingdoms, — all this is to me a prodigy, 
an unfathomable mystery. I defy you to cite an- 
other life like that of Christ.” * Rousseau, in his 
famous “ Emile,” a work that teachers should know, 
and one that gave to Pestalozzi the fire which he 





* See Geikie’s “‘ Life of Christ.” This and the quotation cred- 
ited to Geikie are from that source, Chap. I. After this essay was 
first prepared, the writer fell in with Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” and 
was surprised to observe an almost perfect similarity between the 
introduction to this essay and a portion of the “ Introduction” to 
that excellent biography. 
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so well brought down to us, — Rousseau declares: 
“Men do not invent like this. The facts about 
Socrates, that no one doubts, are not so well at- 
tested as those about Jesus Christ... . It is 
harder to believe that several men could have con- 
cocted this book, than that one could furnish the 
subject of it. Never could its Jewish authors 
have struck this note or conceived this morality ; 
and the gospel has characteristics of truthfulness, 
so grand, so striking, so perfectly inimitable, that 
their inventor would amaze us more than their 
hero.” In the “Sartor Resartus,” Carlyle treats of 
“Symbols” after this manner: “Highest of all 
symbols are those wherein the artist or poet has 
risen into prophet. . . . Various enough have been 
such religious symbols, — what we call religions, — 
as men stood in this stage of culture or the other. 
. . . If thou ask to what height man has carried 
it in this manner, look on our divinest symbol, — on 
Jesus of Nazareth and his life. . . . Higher has the 
human thought not yet reached ; this is Christian- 
ity and Christendom: a symbol of quite perennial, 
infinite character, whose significance will ever de- 
mand to be anew inquired ‘into, and anew made, 
manifest.” Delaying a moment longer upon this 


‘spiritual symbolism, I quote from Geikie : “ Spinoza 


calls Christ the symbol of divine wisdom; Kant 
and Jacobi hold him up as the symbol of ideal 
perfection, and Schelling and Hegel as that of the 
union of the divine and human.” 
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It would not be difficult to multiply citations, 
and show how eminent scholars and men of genius 
have “ bowed the knee” and offered up the ado- 
ration of intellect or heart to Jesus the Christ. 
Testimony would accumulate that in every aspect 
of his character he was great and glorious. And 
now, though we may not feel the emotion of the 
worshipper, or account with theological profundity 
for the nature or natures he possessed, it is per- 
mitted us, through patient study of this greater 
brother, to qualify ourselves the better for life’s 
opportunities and duties. 


Whatever domain of inquiry we traverse, we 
seek the supreme example. Our library is not 
complete till it contain the best book upon the 
microscope, the pyramids, biology, or pedagogy, 
according to our bent, and the best biography of 
each greatest man in his province of thought or 
line of action. Our admiration is reserved for the 
. greatest in art that painters and sculptors and mas- 
ters of harmony have done for the world. The 
vastest enterprise, the most delicate fabric, the 
swiftest transit, the finest scholarship, the most 
adroit and most upright statesmanship, — such 
it takes to command our unqualified applause ; 
everywhere the superlative of excellence, ever the 
word of authority and of last appeal. Our model, 
to be enduring, must approach unerring certainty, 
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and. never be outgrown; else we must substitute 
a better ideal at each stage of our advancement, 
and finally that differentiated product which we 
call self-culture, in which survive the accepted 
traits of our discarded ideals. Our ne plus ultra, 
elsewhere fugitive-and illusory as the mirage, is 
realized only in the model unsurpassable, Jesus 
the Christ, type of excellence at once imitable 
and unattainable. 

Another requisite: Our model should belong to 
us; -be of our order; have the same mission as 
ours, or one so closely kindred that we may copy 
its outlines. The vocation of Christ was pre- 
eminently that which we follow. Rather of the 
laity than of the clergy in his work, belonging 
not to the priestly class, seeking -less to convince 
and persuade than to educate and inform, address- 
ing chiefly the intellect of men, and moulding the 
will in the matrix of reason and philosophy, — the 
dominant phase of his labor and the pervasive 
element in his motive class him distinctively as a 
teacher. He came to introduce a new belief, to 
found a new school of thought, to state new facts, 
to elucidate old ones, to make a new revelation. 
He did indeed persuade men; he healed the sick, 
he made wine out of water, and multiplied loaves 
and fishes : but oratory, cure, and miracle-working 
were incidental rather than all-essential to his chief 
business; proof rather than product. Asateacher 
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of truth, he did not tarry till those who heard 
should believe and accept; he pressed forward 
wherever audience was to be had. A sower of 
the seed, he waited not till the “blade” or the 
“ear” or the “full corn” should come. 

It is by no accidental circumstance that he has 
come to be called the Great Teacher, and by no 
forced construction that we now make prominent 
that title ; for in his biographies, the evangelists 
gave him that appellation as the one by which he 
was familiarly known to them. The Greek word 
for teacher is dWaoxudog (diddskalds). It. occurs in 
the New Testament fifty-nine times, forty-nine of 
them in the Gospels, and forty-seven of the forty- 
nine times referring to Christ. The word ddéoxe 
(didask6), each, is used ninety-seven times, always 
(with a single exception) meaning the communi- 
cating of the new doctrine to those who had been 
ignorant of it. Besides, wherever we have the 
word doctrine in the Authorized Version, the Greek 
is either ddayy (didaché’) or didacxalia (didaskalfa) ; 
both from the same primitive word, and meaning 
teaching subjectively considered, or the objective 
thing taught. The Revised Version has properly 
changed thirty-four of these forty-nine transla 
tions from doctrine to teaching; and for five of the 
remaining fifteen places has, in the margin, given 
teaching as an alternative rendering. (4daz7 is ren- 
dered by the Revised Version teaching, every time 
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except once, and in that instance ¢eaching is placed 
in the margin.) In all the instances in which the 
word doctrine referred to Christ’s instruction of 
men, the word is now ¢feaching In contrast, it 
may be noted that of the one hundred and twenty- 
seven times of the occurrence of preach, or its 
equivalent, in the Authorized Version, only seven- 
teen times does it relate to Christ, while the words 
for preacher and preaching (the former used three 
times and the latter eight) do not allude to him. 
Hence, as Christ is thus specifically a teacher, the 
word disciple, or learner, appropriately designates 
his followers till they became his aposéles, or mis- 
sionaries. (Disciple, Greek pefyens {mathétés'], 
learners.) 

Again, upon examination of our English New 
Testament, we find the word master used in the 
Authorized Version in eighty-three texts, of which 
the Revision has reduced the number to seventy- 
seven. If we consult our Greek Testament, we 
shall find this term used in as many as six senses 
corresponding to seven Greek words; and the 
Revision has done little more than to dispose 
of one of the synonymous terms, leaving master 
to stand as the equivalent of six Greek words. 
These Greek words I will mention, with their 
meanings, to give clearer point to my discus- 
sion. They are deonorns (déspd'tés, derivative des- 
pot), master or lord, as contrasted with servant, 
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translated in both versions sometimes master, 
sometimes Jord ; sixodeonoris (Sikddésp5'tés), master 
or lord of the house, variously translated in both 
versions householder and master and goodman of 
the house ; xaOnyytns (kathégétés'), /eader or guide, 
occurring in but one text, and translated in both 
versions master; xvgug (kurids), Jord, as title of 
nobility, translated a few times in both versions 
master, and about seven hundred and twenty times, 
out. of its seven hundred and thirty-three occur- 
rences, Jord, — often in the phrase Lord God. 
These are four of the seven words which are 
translated master, and no one of them is used by 
the followers of ‘Christ in addressing him. The 
remaining three are used in that way: Emoraryg 
(Epistatés), one who is placed over others as pro- 
tector or to be obeyed, occurring six times and 
translated a/ways (/) in both versions Master, and 
always referring to Christ .(“ Master, we have 
toiled”; ‘“‘ Master, we perish ”’ ; “‘ Master, the mul- 
titude throng thee ” ; “ Master, it is good for us to 
be here” [Luke *]; “Master, we saw one casting 
out devils” ; ‘Master, have mercy ” ; ‘Pai (rhabbi), 
the Jewish term for teacher, translated in the Au- 
thorized Version, half the time master, half the time 
vabbi, but in the Revised Version always vabdz ; and 
ddacxalos (diddskalés), teacher, translated in each 
version, once doctor, a few times teacher, and gen- 





* Mark uses in this place Pagpi (Rabbi). 
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erally master. Of all the uses of the title Master in 
the English versions of the New Testament, only 
two (substantially) are found as forms of address to 
Christ. Except in six instances, this term is to 
be understood as meaning Zeacher ; and indeed, the 
Revised Version, in every one of the unexcepted 
instances where it has retained the translation Mas- 
ter, has placed in the margin the explanation “ Or 
Teacher.” Very much simpler would a uniform 
rendering of all these words be; and very much 
of distinctness and force would be given to the 
narrative, if Christ were, in all these cases, plainly 
denominated Zeacher. He would then be justly 
interpreted as saying, “ Ye call me the Teacher 
and the Lord ; and ye say well, for so I am.” 


The time of the appearance of the Great Teacher 
was favorable to his work of inculcating new 
truths. The temple of Janus for the third time 
had been closed, to: signify that peace reigned 
wherever Roman authority had sway, and this in- 
cluded Palestine; the Augustan age, fostering lit- 
erature and all the arts of peace, had opened almost 
thirty years previously, and all the foreign world 
rested from strife. The opportunity for the teach- 
ing of new and important truths had arrived. Sud- 
denly is heard the announcement, not of the peace 
attained, but more profoundly and grandly pro- 
phetic, a promise of “peace on earth among men 
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of good pleasure” (Revised Version). A new era 
dawns. A more glorious peace shall reign than 
follows a triumph in arms. Yet first, as never 
before, are the nations to be agitated : the contest 
to be, not so much for territory, for name, suprem- 
acy, wealth, license; but thoughts, principles, vir- 
tue, righteous liberty shall be the wage of battle. 
The messenger of peace comes bringing a sword. 
The Great Teacher will teach new truths, and those 
truths are to revolutionize the world. 

Geikie points out the fact that Palestine, where 
the Christ was born, exhibits the features of all 
climes and lands. There is the snow-capped Leb- 
anon, the grove-crowned Hermon. There luxuri- 
ate the oak, pine, ivy, willow, and hawthorn in Ba- 
shan and Galilee ; the sycamore, fig, date, almond, 
orange, and’ banana near Shechem or Nablous 3. 
dandelions, tulips, hyacinths, and geraniums thrive. 
The mountain torrent is seen, the downs of Sharon, 
rugged glens, the Dead Sea wilderness, rounded 
hills, precipitous rocks, rolling pasture lands, and 
caiion-like chasms. America, Scotland, and the 
Indies are represented — or, perhaps more truly, 
eighteen hundred years ago were represented — — 
in the landscapes and atmosphere of Palestine. 

Guyot, who discovers the law of harmony be- 
tween man and nature, says : “ Here is the original 
country of the white race, the most perfect in body 
and mind.” Philology attests the truth of his 
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remark. Again he declares that “ Western Asia 
is not only the geographical centre of the human 
race, but it is moreover the spiritual, —it is the 
cradle of man’s moral nature.” Happily was this 
region the birthplace of Jesus Christ, when we con- 
sider “the incontestable influence,” as Guyot calls 
it, “of each continent and each region of the earth 
on the physical forms, the character, and the tem- 
perament of the man who dwells in it.” And 
thus, to quote further, “In the earliest ages of the 
world, Asia shines alone. It is at once the cradle 
of civilization, and that of the nations which are 
the only representatives of culture and which are 
carrying it in our days to the extremities of the 
world. Its gigantic proportions, the almost infi- 
nite diversity of its soil, its central situation, would 
render it suitable to be the continent of the germs 
and the root of that immense tree which is now 
bearing such beautiful fruits.” 

Education begins in the family. In Jewish 
life, it also advanced there. The family was cen- 
tral and sovereign. The patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment, the high and honored position held by 
woman, — exceptional as compared with the Gen. 
tile world then, —and the requirements of the sa- 
cred law tended to strengthen the duties and obli- 
gations of the family. Affection consecrated these 
relations. Children were olive plants in the pater-! 
nal home. Childlessness was an affliction and a 
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reproach. In turn, children held the ancestral” 
name in honor, and rendered faithful obedience to 
parental command. With parents most exemplary 
(even if schools for youth had not yet been estab- 
lished), the education of the young Jesus could suf- 
fer no neglect. Geikie states that “both parents 
of a Jewish child took an active part in its early 
education,” and that the rabbies required a child 
to begin to learn the law at five years of age. 

The clear and strong mind of Jesus, whose 
precocity and natural power are evident in the gos- 
pel narrative, must have learned not only the law 
itself, and fathomed the written lore of the He- 
brew, but it also penetrated into the underlying 
significance and detected all hidden absurdities. 
He was moreover a student of nature, so beauti- 
fully unrolled before him, — the unwritten book of 
God. Keen of intellect and religiously trained, 
he stood at twelve years of age before grave doc- 
tors, and puzzled them in the law itself, in which 
they were versed above their fellow-men, and un- 
ravelled many a tangled question ; insomuch that 
“ All that heard him were amazed at his under- 
standing and his answers” (Revised Version). 

These very doctors or teachers of the law prove 
to us how much the world had need of the Great 
Teacher. They had trodden in the mill of their 
fathers. The law was their great study ; but to it 
they had added traditions, interpretations, minute 
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ceremonials, —all receiving their punctilious re- 
gard, and even holding precedence of the law 
itself. The forged and trivial character of these 
prescriptions may be illustrated by citations of the 
Sabbath laws. For example: It was unlawful to 
tie certain kinds of knot upon that day. It was 
.forbidden to travel a mile from home, or to carry 
an amount of food equal to a dried fig, on the Sab- 
bath ; but a man could the day preceding take up 
a fictitious residence at some point within a mile 
from his real home, and upon the Sabbath might 
travel the intervening distance, and then as far 
beyond the fictitious residence, without infraction 
of the law. It was permitted to write one letter 
of the alphabet on the Sabbath, but not two; and 
yet, if one letter were written on the ground and 
another on a wall, or two on different pages of a 
book, —so that they could not be read together, — 
the law was not broken.* Thus the law was kept 
in form and transgressed in spirit; its useless 
strictness tempted to its evasion; the letter killed, 
and the spirit had not yet made alive. We can 
understand how the soul of the new Teacher was 
moved with indignation, and poured forth hot in- 
vectives upon these Pharisees and hypocrites, and 
especially on the rabbies themselves: the very 
teachers of the people had become trivial and cor- 
rupt. The rabbies were an influential class, receiv- ) 





# See Geikie’s Life of Christ, 
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ing more homage than was shown even to high- 
priests ; the religious system rendered them neces- 
sary: but their hold upon the education of the 
people was a death-grip on the national existence. 
The rabbies taught “ words, words, words,” not 
realities; form, not duty; routine, not quickening 
thought; and this false education brooded darkly 
over all and smothered all in this “land of the 
shadow of death.” The sequence is a natural one 
universally: dead teachers, dead teaching, dead 
pupils, a dead people. The record is explicit that 
though these Jews had eyes, ears, and mouths, 
they could not see, hear, or taste, and their stony 
hearts were hardened. Nature, God’s ever-present, 
ever-fresh revelation, was not worth their study. 
They were creed-bound, isolated, peculiar. No 
development and outgrowth could ensue; but 
with decay of intellectual power, decay of national 
strength. Overcome and oppressed by a foreign 
foe, in place of heroic resolve to regain their 
wonted privilege of self-government, they only 
looked tearfully into the books of their prophets 
and waited for a higher power to conquer their 
battles for them. 

This is the place upon which the Great Light 
dawned, the people the Great Teacher came to 
instruct. No pupils more needy of sound doc- 
trine could be found, and none less promising to 
comprehend and receive it. It was necessary at 
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length to turn unto the Gentiles. Had the Jews 
opened their hearts and their intellects to him, out 
of the lion’s carcass would have come sweetness 
and strength; and this people, so proud of their 


former days, might not as a nation have perished 
from the earth. 


The methods of a teacher who undertakes the 
revolution of an age, not merely a nation, are of 
interest to all teachers. His mission may have 
been spiritual, the moral reform of a race; but he 
must move the intellect before he can direct the 
will. He must present his truths to the human. 
mind ; and in so far as this presentation depends 
for its art upon the nature of the mind itself, he 
must work according to principles universally ap- 
plicable. Much of our academic teaching is of 
spiritual truths or immaterial objects. In the do- 
main of natural or physical science, on the con- 
trary, material objects are before the pupil, to be 
handled, scanned, tested, used. Of these we may 
say, with the renowned Grube, “ The object is at 
the same time its method ”’; it tells us about itself 
and confronts us with the proper mode of studying 
it. We learn its qualities and properties directly 
from it, and by means of those common senses to 
which quality and property address themselves. 
But here we pause. What we have learned is only 


the pivot upon which a wide circle of other knowl- 
edxa revolves, 
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Whatever we study, whether our object be form, 
color, number, tone, or any other thing or prop- 
erty, we soon pass from the material object into 
circles of pure thought. Purely objective teach- 
ing occupies the narrowest circle of all. Yes, 
even in objective teaching the thing before us is 
not enough; we must in some way succeed in 
conveying into the pupil’s mind the proper con- 
cept. For example: A teacher of geometry, to 
illustrate or make the definition of a circle, draws 
upon the board a line symmetrically curved, and 
joins end to beginning. The figure is round; the 
eye observes it: the name czvc/e is applied. The 
teacher must now first be sure that the idea is 
correctly apprehended, and that the name is ap- 
plied, not to the line drawn, but to the space 
circumscribed. Further, the board or material 
surface is not necessary to the existence of the 
circle, which may be formed in the air within an 
invisible line described by an invisible moving 
point, or may be used to cut the earth into hemi- 
spheres, the invisible line being called eguator.. 
These concepts, and a hundred others, with which 
so objective a study as geometry has to deal, lie 
in the realm of the spiritual. Examples need not 
be multiplied. The deduction would ever be that 
we need to know, not so much how to present ob- 
jects as how to present ideas, and that the learner 
when we reach him is a spiritual being. We are 
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to cause that spirit or mind to act in the right 
way, and asa result of its right action to obtain | 
correct knowledge. Secretary Dickinson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, puts it in this wise: “ Teaching is pre- 
senting objects and subjects of thought, so as to 
excite that mental activity which produces knowl- 
edge and culture.” Hence he who has shown 
the ability to excite the proper mental activity in 
normal ways, —he is a model teacher. 

In studying Jesus Christ as our model teacher, 
we may discover not only that he was the highest 
type of human character, but as well, the supreme 
and most consistent ideal in the purpose and 
methods of his work. It was currently said in his 
day, “ Never man so spake” (Revised Version). 
The statement is true to-day. We honor the 
“reformers’”’; we exalt Socrates, Quintilian, Pes. 
talozzi, Froebel, Agassiz. They made discoveries, 
developed truths, exhibited excellences. He com- 
bines all in one, and stands as the unique repre- 
sentative of the best thought, in all ages, concern- 
ing teaching. We shall not expect to find in his 
teachings the exposition of any method, “natural,” 
“objective,” ‘‘ developing,” “Socratic,” or other ; 
but we ask, What were the principles of his teach- 
‘ing ? what methods did he use? 

The “Socratic” method is named from Socrates, 
who preceded Christ 469 years. It was his custom, 
in place of the direct communication, to follow his 
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disputant or his pupil from point to point with 
questions apparently framed for the purpose of 
getting information, but really designed to drive 
the person interrogated from untenable ground 
to that supposed to be more tenable, until the 
very aim of Socrates was reached, —a truth was 
made clear or an opponent was beaten. Its use 
in teaching is chiefly disciplinary. Its value is in 
the apparent reality of the case proposed, in the 
self-activity of the pupil’s mind as he expresses 
a judgment of his own, in his self-criticism and 
self-correction as he adopts a different conclusion, 
in the quiet rebuke of his self-conceit or shallow- 
ness, and in the fact, in brief, that the pupil is 
made to do much of the work of educating him- 
self, and is caused to discover and state the truth. 
This method, used in refutation of error, is most 
powerful, because of the sense of exceeding dis- 
comfiture felt by one who is made to accomplish 
his own defeat. This method appears in the 
teachings of Christ,.like a vein of quartz in less 
obdurate and more abundant rock. It appears in 
detached parts, but we can trace it. A certain 
lawyer asked Christ what he should do to inherit 
eternal life. Instead of giving the information, he 
questions the lawyer Socratically, and elicits the 
answer from the disputatious inquirer. ‘ What is 
_written?’’ Christ says. The lawyer quotes the 
law, —the commandments to love God and our 
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neighbor. That is the solution of the question. 
The lawyer, however, does not understand who is 
meant by the term “neighbor.” Christ does not 
answer categorically here, either, but relates a par- 
able, and then inquires, “ Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved a neighbor?” The lawyer 
makes due reply, bearing away with him not a 
theological victory, but a useful lesson. Other 
examples there are, in brief records of what may 
have been prolonged dialogue. Another instance 
may be mentioned: Asked somewhat bitterly by 
what authority he taught, he responded by putting 
“one question,” — about the baptism of John. 
When his questioners, fearing to take either horn 
of the dilemma, declined to answer, he without 
offence declined also. He, however, by inter- 
rogating them about his two parables of the 
Vineyard, compelled them further to condemn 
themselves. 

Some of the more modern methods of right 
teaching may be examined. The “natural” meth- 
od, which lies at the foundation of the Pestalozzian 
movement (1775) and of Froebel’s (1816, disciple 
of Pestalozzi), is that the mind is an organism, to 
be developed in the same way as other natural 
organisms, — plants, trees, etc. Plants extract 
~ nutriment from the soil; the senses obtain for. us 
certain sensations and percepts. Plants digest and 
assimilate their food to make tissues ; the corre- 
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sponding action of the mind is representation, and 
comparison of the sense products, and judgment. 
The perceptive faculties should be the first trained, 
and the elements of knowledge should be acquired 
by them, rather than by act of the memory upon 
the percepts of another (book or teacher). Froebel 
called his school, by analogy with nature, a kind- 
ergarten, or garden of children,—the spiritual 
plants. The “objective” method is partly in- 
cluded in the reform just mentioned, and is based 
on the same appeal to nature. Let us iearn from 
the children’s self-appointed actions how to appoint 
the purposes of their activities. This rule gave 
us both the kindergarten and the true object 
method. The child in pre-academic years learns 
from object and example. Let us therefore bring 
the object or subject of his study objectively be- 
fore him. Let thought be kindled thereby and 
the power of association be called in aid. With 
the simplicity and grace of an accomplished master 
of his art, Jesus Christ used the natural and objec- 
tive methods. He wished to teach the innocence, 
the humility, the trustfulness of the true believer ; 
and so he placed before his disciples a little child, 
the embodiment of those traits. He desired to 
impress them with reliance upon God for food and 
clothing; he therefore pointed out the lilies of 
the field, symbols of the divine bounty and care. 
The Gospels are full of the parables of Christ, 
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which are not simply illustrative, but objective ; 
i. €., subjectively objective teaching. The object 
of teaching being not an object proper, or object- 
object, but a subject-object,—a truth, — it is 
impossible to place before the mind a tangible 
representation, perhaps; but a familiar analogy 
may be. used which shall make thought seem real, 
being visible to the mind’s eye. The parables are 
of this class of objective representations ; and to 
those who critically examine them they will appear 
as evidences of the master workman, so complete 
are they in details, so perfect in resemblances, so 
natural and unobtrusive in their imagery, and so 
happily appropriate to the theme and all the con- 
ditions of instruction. Surpassing in these points 
of fitness that metaphor of Froebel’s, the phrase 
“kindergarten,” the parable of the Sower stands 
forth typifying the teacher, the truth, and the 
kinds of mind which the teacher addresses. 
Another “reform” maxim in education has been, 
“Learn through doing.” Instead of the memory 
as burden-bearer of dead weights, it becomes guide 
to living “companies. Eye, ear, hand, and every 
faculty make their own way. Measurements are 
made and the tables are constructed, and the whole 
is learned (in one sense) before the memory is ° 
exercised to secure the necessary staying quality. 
The friable property of chalk and the soluble qual- 


ity of sugar are found by “doing”; and so also 
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the use of plane and hammer, or the management 
of a yacht, or facility in the use of language. So 
Christ gave some spiritual lessons to be learned 
through experience. The doing of God’s will he 
made essential to the due understanding of the 
will or doctrine of God. 

The development theory,—what is it? We 
cannot formulate it in better phrase than Christ 
himself used: “ First the blade, then the ear, af-~ 
ter that the full corn in the ear.” It is accumula- 
tion and it is growth that give true development. 
There is an inner growing life ‘principle ; the soik 
and air give material aid; and the sun’s heat and: - 
actinism foster and inspire. There is no feeding. 
faster than assimilation is perfected, and no. delay 
when the tissues hunger and thirst. This. utter-. 
ance of the Model Teacher may well be- the Golden: 
Rule of all the craft: “First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn.’”, In: him, too, we 
find it gloriously exemplified. Taking his disciples. 
from lowly ranks, he proposes to.teach them unto. 
a full comprehension of the loftiest themes of life 
and immortality : strange themes, too, such as the 
attainment of the greatest possible: weal by means. 
of utter self-forgetfulness, and; service of others; 
practical themes, to which they should wholly 
commit themselves, surrendering business. and; 
possessions, and living andi dying for their faith. 
He began with them in, their rudeness and. tanght 
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them with simplicity : the first lesson was Repent; 
then he taught them their duties and joys; further 
along he revealed his principles and purposes, and 
finally his departure from among them. There 
were still some things left for their fullest compre- 
hension, after he should have withdrawn: “ Then 
understood they.” The late Dr. Joseph Henry 
once observed: “ Nothing, in my opinion, can be 
more preposterous or mischievous than the propo- 
sition so frequently advanced, that the child should 
be taught nothing but what it can fully compre- 
hend.” It was Prof. Henry’s judgment that the 
explaining away of every difficulty in our schools 
might produce “remarkably intelligent children 
who would become remarkably feeble men.” 


We have thus far been regarding methods alone, 
which are like the tools of the sculptor. We can 
judge much from the condition and use of mechan- 
ical or formal appliances : but it is a more impor- 
tant inquiry, What is the character of the artist 
himself; what part of himself and what tone of 
thought does he transmute into marble, and what 
is the esthetic and moral value of his creations? 
Does the teacher not only employ good methods, 
which, as the quality of grasses shows the kind of 
soil, are an index as much as an acquisition ; but 
does he also communicate the love of learning and 
the impress of his character? 
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“If you love learning you will have learning.” 
The road to knowledge is neither royal nor rough, 
but it winds up the hill, and each ascent makes the 
next stage as possible as the first. The love of 
learning andpride in wor thy accomplishment once: 
implanted in a child, he has an endowment of 
power for future work. Teachers may surround 
their work with all possible allurements, may 
make the present duties of the pupil mere pas- 
time, may make gratification the avenue to ac- 
' quirement, and may even impart thereby much 
sound information ; but if, after all, they-fail to 
cultivate the very love of learning, they have not 
made enough of their opportunities. There is a 
difference between the true love of learning and 
the pleasure of acquisition. The Great Teacher 
made this love principle a cardinal one. He re- 
ceived no pupil, and guaranteed no progress, but 
upon the condition of love. Honest successes 
won against odds iHustrate the sweet uses of 
adversity ; and his disciples, in the endeavor to 
reform the world against its will, had need of the 
strong staying power of love for that in which 
they were engaged. 


Another weighty consideration is as to the per-. 
sonal character of the teacher, and the impress. 
he shall make. In these respects it will be at once: 
admitted that Christ rises far superior to ail who. 
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have borne the same title of teacher. It may not 
be amiss to examine our model here also; if not 
for eulogy, for our own enlightenment. . Observe 
first the intense earnestness of his purpose, — an 
earnestness shown as well in his preparation for 
his work as in his prosecution of it. We have 
already seen what facilities for mental training he 
enjoyed, and how well he must have used them. 
The veil of his seclusion had lifted when he was 
but twelve years of age. He was in the presence 
of the eminent rabbies. His parents find him 
there, and though they knew his familiarity with 
Scripture and tradition, and with the great revela- 
tion of God through physical and human nature, 
they are astonished at the spectacle. But more 
than this, there is now revealed to them his 
distinctly formed purpose. He has a vocation, 
and he must be about it. Nevertheless, he does 
not enter upon that vocation until the age of thirty 
is reached ; and in all those eighteen years, while 
practising obedience to his parents and advancing 
in wisdom, stature, and general favor, we are sure 
that he was steadily and ardently preparing for 
his labors. Then, lest he might not have the con- 
sciousness of a tried and proven self-command, he 
passed that wonderful probation in the wilder- 
ness. His first miracle was characteristic: chang- 
ing water to wine. His subsequent mission was 
the continuation of that miracle: changing water 
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to wine, — invigorating and‘enriching poor human 
nature in-mind, in heart, in life. He received dis- 
ciples at once. His ardor and freshness inspired 
men ; they thronged to hearhim, His words were 
called “ gracious words,” and were “ with power.” 
Accustomed to the dull and profitless disputa- 
tions of routinists, people hailed with gladness the 
advent of a live, earnest teacher who presented 
‘living truths. 

The teacher needs a second quality besides in- 
tense earnestness in his work, in order that he 
may impress himself upon his’ pupils; he must 
possess their love. To those he loves, the heart 
of the child is ever open; from such, he gladly 
receives help, criticism, and éven friendly reproof ; 
the labor given seems no larger than it is, and the 
occasional favor of task abridged is to him a boon 
of enhanced value. The opposite state is one of 
drudgery : labors are burdensome ; correction and 
censure appear the pungent fumes of malice, and 
even helpful suggestion and counsel lose their 
bloom and sweetness in so unfavorable an atmos- 
phere. But minds turning joyously and expectantly 
to the teacher, like plants towards the sun, answer 
in bright and thrifty growth to the touch of the 
controlling enthusiasm. It is a happy meeting of 
desire and bounty. The teacher stands supreme 
before his pupils ; they have a pride in his accom- 
plishments and delight in his authority, and his 
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impress is made and deepened upon their every 
character. He needs be as worthy as he is influ- 
ential; and if worthy, no jealous breath or shal- 
low thought of parent or committee should be 
permitted to weaken his influence. 

Whence, now, have we the idea of the power of 
love in the school-room? In what great soul of 
teacher or reformer did it first burn? Our eyes 
turn instinctively to one Model Teacher, to him of 
Nazareth ; and if they scan the pages of history 
for some other prototype or more glorious exam- 
ple of this mighty swaying of heart and mind, they 
return to rest on him. He knew that those who 
hated him would reject his sayings, but others 
would fondly meditate upon his parabolic teach- 
ings until their eyes did see and their hearts did 
understand. Therefore, as he declared, he chose 
his peculiar illustrative method, “and without a 
parable spake he nothing unto them” (Revised 
Version). Love also he made the basis of his 
government; without it, no law was fulfilled, no 
obedience perfect. Forms of submission, servile 
compliance, his great soul hated. “Jf ye love 
me,” said he, “keep my commandments.” Except 
upon this condition, he did not ask obedience. 

There seem to be some natures towards whom 
affection is not easy; they repel it. The Great 
Teacher did not recognize such a class. In fact, 
one of his earliest lessons was to thecontrary. “If 
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ye love them that love you, what reward have ye?” 
The exchange is equal. Merit first appears when 
we give without a return of gifts. When we go 
down to another; when our pity is exercised tow- 
ards one who does not have kindred traits;. when 
we recognize, as he “knew what was in man,” 
that “man is more precious than gold”; and when 
we endeavor to remove the sordid impurity and 
bring out the noble element, — it is then that we 
are to have reward ; then we follow the pattern that 
our greater Teacher has given us. It is a happy 
law of the universe that positive good tends to 
distribute itself. Heat passes from the body of 
high temperature to the one of low degree. The 
electric current vitalizes the negative conductor. 
Air rushes into unoccupied room. The sunlight 
floods every dark corner that becomes open to it. 
The physician heals the sick. Human hearts send 
relief to the distressed and the houseless. It is 
the needy, wayward, unpromising pupil that should 
have most the teacher’s help and cheer. In bless- 
ing such, we imitate Christ and obey the law of 
the diffusion of good ; we imitate him, too, in caus- 
ing such ones to treasure the precious memory of 
undeserved kindnesses, and to experience genuine 
emotions of gratitude and love. Said the disciple 
John, “ We love him because he first loved us.” 


\ 


** As in water, saith the preacher, 
Answereth face to face ; 
So the heart of man each feature 
In his brother’s heart may trace.” 
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Again, there is a warm place in the pupil-heart 
for the teacher who shows how to conquer and 
achieve. He who makes all things easy robs the 
pupil of the pleasure of victory, the reward of well- 
put valor. The true art is to apportion difficulties 
according to developed power, and then to require 
their mastery. “It is the teacher’s duty,” said 
Horace Mann, “to bring knowledge within arm’s 
length of the learner.” Still, it is the part of hu- 
manity that no terrible ordeal be used as the spur to 
exertion, no needless anxiety. The Great Teacher 
required good and faithful work of his disciples, 
and he sent them forth charged to preach and to 
heal, to give as freely as they had received ; and 
though they were to go as into “the midst of 
wolves,” he enjoined them, “ Be not anxious how 
or what ye shall speak,” and “Fear not there- 
fore ; ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
Flushed with victory, they returned declaring 
that even the devils were subject unto them in 
his name. They had acquired the power to con- 
quer, at the moment when they learned self-com- 
mand. 

We need know how to rebuke as well as how to 
encourage. The pupil should be equally sure of 
approbation for well-doing and reproof for inten- 
-tional wrong. The teacher’s comfort or revenge 
is not a right source of approval or punishment ; 
selfishness is not an element of good government. 
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Christ knew how both to condemn and to praise. 
Towards hypocrites and false teachers he was 
unsparing ; towards his erring disciples strict, but 
never. vindictive or unjust. For their sake and 
not his own he disciplined them. When on one 
occasion predicting his decease, he was taken 
aside by Peter and urged to avert this woe, he 
turned sharply and said, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” But when on the night of betrayal he 
finds that Peter has forgotten the peril and has 
fallen asleep, and no disciple indeed remains to 
protect or defend his Teacher, he mildly says, 
“What, could ye not watch with me one hour?” 


The betrayer finds him in a garden or olive or- 
chard, called Gethsemane (Oil-Press), just across 
the ravine of Cedars, at the foot of Olivet, — well 
knowing the place where “ Jesus ofttimes resorted 
with his disciples.”. This garden-place of instruc- 
tion and devotion reminds us of the ancient Acad- 
emy, and the fact that the groves which “were 
God’s first temples ” contained altars consecrated 
to learning. Our Model Teacher sets us a good 
example in this communion with Nature. To us 
who get rarer glimpses of “her visible forms,” it 
is an example to be thoughtfully considered. The 
direct influence of natural scenery upon the mind 
has not perhaps been sufficiently analyzed. We 
are, however, prepared to believe that a stroll 
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through forest and field refreshes the wearied 
mind and imparts to it elasticity and vigor ; but— 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.” 


She has at least a treasury of power, the means 
of illustrating and vitalizing one’s teachings. Of 
the figures used by Virgil in his A®neid, to illus- 
trate points of his narrative, all but one are bor- 
rowed from aspects of Nature, and that one illus- 
trates a phenomenon of the elements. To all 
minds, there are interest and impressiveness in 
such figures. Vague and abstract qualities of 
thought seem to be eliminated. The rabbies were 
book-and-word teachers; Christ taught from the 
volume of Nature. His parables have an import 
intelligible to every mind, and translatable into all 
languages. There was a reality to his -teaching, 
a clearness of communication, and consequently a 
quality of permanence. Since the medium of his 
communication was not obstructive, but as trans- 
parent as the air, his sou) came into direct con- 
tact with the souls he instructed. His own great 
character photographed itself there. 


The crucial test of all teaching is the character 
produced by it: do we leave our impress upon 
the world? The sphere of the teacher seems lim 
ited, but who can tell where that limit is? Describe 
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your circle, and write upon its circumference, if you 
dare, “‘ Here this teacher’s influence ends.” The 
Muse of history has not given us the extension of 
its radius ; the eye of prophecy cannot penetrate 
so far. The training of mind to independent 
“thought shoots rays of gold into all quarters of 
activity. The fabric is more beautiful, the ship 
moves faster, the heart of society is thrilled with 
more exalted sentiments, religion and commerce 
bless the farthest islands of the sea. Dr. Henry 
says, ‘‘Every generation must educate and give 
character to the one which follows it.” Herein is 
the triumph of the Model Teacher: as the die 
stamps the coin, strong characters impress their 
lineaments upon men. 

In Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” we have 
this sketch of Lord Buddha: — 


“ Which reverence 
Lord Buddha kept to all his schoolmasters, 
Albeit beyond their learning taught; in speech 
Right gentle, yet so wise; princely of mien, 
Yet softly mannered, modest, deferent, 
And tender-hearted, though of fearless blood ; 
No bolder horseman in the youthful band 
E’er rode in gay chase of the shy gazelles; 
No-keener driver of the chariot 
In mimic contest scoured the palace courts ; 
Yet in mid-play the boy would ofttimes pause, 
Letting the deer pass free; would ofttimes yield 
His half-won race, because the laboring steeds 
Fetched painful breath, or if his princely mates 
Saddened to lose, or if some wistful dream 
Swept o’er his thoughts.” 
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This is the legend, favorably written, of the 
youthful character of Lord Buddha, the Light of 
Asia ; truly, a fine portrait of a clever and gen- 
erous boy. Recall now the briefer lines describ- 
ing the remarkable wisdom and obedience of that 
youth who came to be the “ Light of the World.” 
The lines of comparison between these two teachers 
diverge infinitely as we follow them. The “ tender- 
hearted” sportsman becomes a mild wanderer, sit- 
ting in moonlit solitude, pale with thought, mus. 
ing on vast truths, and anon visiting the haunts 
of men to do acts of benevolence and mercy. No 
race of sturdy power and grand achievements can 
bow in homage to this lord of dreamers. Though 
Emerson says, “ We run all our vessels into one 
mould. Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christ- 
ism, Buddhism, Mahometism, are the necessary 
and structural action of the human mind”; yet 
the fact is that men of thought and power adore 
the character of Christ as they adore no other, 
and they set him and his teaching high above the 
touch of all other religious teachers and systems. 
His character is cast in a heroic mould: his love 
was infinite, his sympathy unlimited, his presence 
majestic, his sufferings sublime, his truth eternal, 
his influence endless, fashioning in all ages the 
thought and civilization of the world, burying in its 
glory the simple poetry and venerable traditions of 
. all other faiths. 
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The Great Teacher was the true “Light of 
the World.”” Compare “ Judaism, Christism, Budd- 
hism, Mahometism”: what have they each done 
for the world? Single out the nations where 
each gives the prevailing tone to society and law: 
where is the greatest commerce, the purest jus- 
tice, the highest morality? Which of these reli- 
gions has exhibited the most shining examples of 
individual teachers, sacrificing every treasure and 
braving every hazard to spread its knowledge and 
extend its blessings among all the dwellings of 
men? Whence came that germ of faith, small in 
the eyes of men as a “grain of mustard-seed,” and 
as potential in the sight of God, from which, 
planted in this western world, sprang the tree of 
liberty, among whose branches the pursued and 
the wearied in all lands have found rest and home? 
What people, tempted and proven in the wilder- 
ness, emerged at length to teach all nations the 
great truths of trust in God and love to men, and 
to work out, as this band of disciples grew and 
multiplied, the mighty problems of humanity, — of 
equal rights, equal duties, and equal protection; 
where he that is greatest is servant of all, a header 
not envied but loved, against whom the hand of 
violence cannot be raised but every heart feels 
the shock, and every soul is filled with warm and 
tender solicitude ? 

The theme of self-sacrifice is the fitting con- 
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clusion of our study. Suffering is the refined 
essence of labor, death is the climax of life. So 
was it pre-eminently of Christ. Says Rousseau, 
“Tf the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of 4 
God.” Wirt’s blind circuit-preacher repeats it: 
.“ Socrates died like.a philosopher ; Jesus Christ, 
like a God.” In his agony and glory, the Christ 
prays, “Father, forgive them.” Poor, ignorant, 
ungrateful ones, they; and yet it was because they 
were such that the Great Teacher came. So we, 
like him in the fact, very unlike him in the degree, 
suffer the ingratitude and harassments of those we 
seek to bless. Still the more let us, like him, bless 
them and forgive; let their wantonness call out 
our supreme endeavor; let the crosses of our labor 
lift us up that we may draw and save. Our self- 
sacrifice will be the climax of duty and merit. It 
stamps upon our profession the seal of our greater 
Teacher. It is the sign by which we conquer our 
unbelieving worlds, and prove to our disciples the 
value of the truths we teach. It will be the source 
of perennial life to our teachings and example, and 
will perpetuate our memories in the hearts of our 
discipled followers. So shall they in coming time 
pause in their remembrance of us, and exclaim, 
“Was not our heart burning within us, while he 
spake to us in the way?” (Revised Version). 

We have noted the facts that Christ, by title and 
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by work, is the Teacher and model of teachers; 
that he is so by the formal excellence of his art 
and the intrinsic merit of his character; that he 
possesses the true and universal marks of power 
and of self-impressiveness, and that he sealed all 
virtue with his supreme devotion. Accustomed 
to exalt him religiously as the “ brightest and best 
of the sons of the morning,” we need not hesitate 
to make him our philosophical model, since we 
find that, in every aspect in which we study him, 





HE poretH ALL THINGS WELL. 








































LECTURE XII. 





HOW FAR DOES AMERICAN EDUCATION SATISFY 
THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN LIFE? 


By Mrs. Jutta Warp Howse. 


MUST, at the outset, salute with profound 
respect this much-esteemed assemblage, 
and ask its members what I, a child and 
a learner still, can teach to those who are critical 
experts in the facts and methods. of education ? 

I remember, at this moment, that I was invited 
last year to speak before the School of Philoso- 
phy in Concord. Those who gave this invitation 
prayed that I would not entertain them with any 
efforts in the direction of formal metaphysics, but 
that I would communicate to them, as far as possi- 
ble, simple and strict views of modern society, as 
it would appear to one who, in observing it, should 
desire to apprehend the: characteristics of human 
nature. It occurs to me that you, in like manner, 
have sent for me in order that I may give you 
impressions which bear upon education, rather than } 
suggest devices for its improvement. 
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Of the importance of education it cannot be 
necessary for me to speak in this place. Yet a 
sense of this importance sometimes so overcomes 
me that I must cry aloud, in order to relieve my 
fear and my sorrow, — sorrow for the great points 
so often overlooked in the past, fear lest they may 
be as badly neglected in the future. When we 
see whole generations trained to deeds of cruelty, 
to practices of superstition, to lives of selfishness 
and covetousness which are as barbarous as either, 
we can only pray that the power and patience of 
true teaching may be multiplied. We must pray 
that generations to come, which will be born 
equally helpless, and will follow each other with 
the same rapidity, may be so trained as to show 
the noble and happy side of human nature, and to 
attain the stature of the perfect man. 

Parents and teachers are the guardians of soci- 
ety. They holdin trust its moral and intellect- 
uallife. There are piteous moments in which some 
frightful crime, some more frightful wave of social 
demoralization, cause both to be appealed to and 
held responsible for individual shortcomings which 
are public misfortunes. ‘ How have you educated 
the children?” asks society of the teachers. “How 
have you bred them?” ask the teachers of the par- 
ents. Thus the fiery ball of blame is thrown from 
one hand to another. Perhaps at last it falls to 
the ground. 
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With the best of breeding and education, man 
remains a creature of accidents and contradic- 
tions. Yet no one will deny that right training 
has power to overcome unfortunate inclinations, 
nor that the best education brings with it the best 
morality. 

Types of character are an important study in 
view of the great task which is set before us, the 
education of the human race. All human beings 
are much alike in some respects. They differ 
widely in others. Each individual has also some . 
trait peculiar to himself, some original virtue or 
original sin which rivets him in his own place in 
the revolving social sphere. 

To profit at once by the general characteristics 
of humanity, by the distinguishing features of the, 
moral groups to which individuals belong, and by 
the specialties of endowment which belong to 
individuals, —this is at once nécessary and not 
easy to accomplish. We may more easily find the 
teacher inclined to visit upon the pupil his human 
faults as if they were exceptional enormities, to 
ignore the child’s proper type of character, and to 
encounter the individual in that spirit of opposi- 
tion which makes human beings instinctively and 
at once inimical to each other. 

So the teacher’s business is threefold, and in its 
prosecution he becomes a learner. He must study 
every pupil committed to his charge, first as hu- 
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man, then as belonging to a group, lastly as an 
individual. 

Worthy ideas of human nature and an adequate 
understanding of it are the first requisites of a 
teacher; are in fact things of necessity, whose 
absence no amount of skill or erudition can make 
good: for it is plain that no one who thinks 
meanly of human nature will be able to present to _ 
his pupils any noble or worthy human ideal. The 
question which Christ rejected when it referred to 
a physical defect may well be asked in view of the 
mental and moral disabilities of individuals. “Did 
this man sin, or his teachers?”” we may ask when 
we meet with one so ignorant or so obstinate as to 
be blind to the common truth of things. There is 
a close and curious logic in social results by which 
they may always be traced back to efficient causes. 
This logic, if properly followed up, would, I think, 
teach us that a want of reverence, a false standard 
of dignity and merit, often seen among Americans 
at the present time, spring primarily out of defec- 
tive education. The public standard with regard 
to these things is undoubtedly powerful, and often 
misleading ; but I doubt whether the teacher in 
the first place starts the child in life with a clear 
idea of what he is to seek, and how he is to seek 
it. Success in life may be so presented to the 
mind of the child as to involve, if attained, a moral 
failure: success of the militant, combatant kind, — 
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getting ahead of other people, outwitting them, 
amassing money without rendering real service, 
and gathering reputation without merit. The 
pseudo-Christianity of Old-World dogma is weak 
to-day among those who teach and train; but has 
the intrinsic Christianity of labor and service taken 
its place? Do Americans consider it noble to live 
idly and to be served by inferiors, so long after 
Christ’s teaching that the true servant is the true 
master ? 

Mastery over self, the source of all true and 
solid dominion, will never be acquired upon the 
easy plane of smartness and superficial civility. 
And at this point it seems to me that we may 
notice two opposite directions in which youth 
may be trained: one of these leads to the love of 
luxury, following and flattering a natural instinct ; 
the other leads to the love of uses, which is attained 
through moral training. 

Luxury follows tastes, and is chiefly intent upon 
the means of gratifying them. A child, at least 
an ordinary one, will very easily come to consider 
it che great object of his life to get and keep what 
he likes best. Such a one, if: pampered at the 
outset, will learn to roll himself closely in a silken 
sheet of indulgence. He will assume the attitude 
of one who has a right to insist that all things shall 
minister to his pleasure and convenience. Not 
this the Spartan,—the Germanic training. Not 
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of such did noble Persian, Greek, or Roman come. 
Such a man or woman will sit passive in the midst 
of this revolving universe, and will say to Nature 
herself, ‘Be thou my menial; thy highest office 
is to delight and amuse me.” Can science, art, 
civilization follow out of such an assumption? 
The love of uses leads each one of us out of 
self, because use is really in things large and com- 
prehensive, as well as practical. The dignity and 
fruitfulness of true human relation, to the state, 
the church, the family, to the great unity which 
we call nature, to the great mystery which we call 
divine, —this vista opens out before us all in the 
direction of service and of duty. Such a view of 
life, held up before the eyés of youth, imposes 
reverence. In this great, harmony of object and 
obligation, who would be either a discord or a 
silence? The question will now become, not 
“What shall I do to please or advance myself?” 
but “What shall I do to deserve my place and 
meet my opportunities in this great economy of 
the world’s administration?’’ Walk abroad with 
two men, trained in these opposite ways: one 
will look down upon Nature, the other will look 
up to her. The one will exhibit the shallow 
contempt, shallow respect of the fribble; the 
other, the tender, duteous appreciation of the 
student and observer. 
Now, the love of luxury, developed and instilled 
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in our children of to-day, begets these shallow 
views, which, when held up to the world by un- 
friendly criticism, grieve and mortify us. Art her- 
self, becoming the minister’ of luxury, loses her 
heroic significance. The heads painted by Titian, 
Angelo, Raphael, Sodoma, did not come of this 
way of thinking. The severity of faith and of good 
faith is in them. Swinburne poetry, Géréme pic- 
tures, Offenbach operas, loose social morals, and a 
swindling money market, — all of these grow out 
of a love of luxury, trained to usurp tle place of a 
love of use. 

We may excuse this by saying that it is a reac- 
tion against the Puritanic narrowness of an earlier 
age. But is human society always destined to run 
into fatal extremes, plunging into the gully now 
on this side of the rgad, now on the other, and 
never following the road itself? 

An inadequate conception of use may be en- 
larged. The use of beautiful things for high 
delight and instruction should never be lost sight 
of. The use of recreation, of amusement, as a 
rest from labor and a stimulant to further effort, 
—a true zsthetic must occupy itself with these 
things. They are of great importance to the well- 
being of every community. But the onwardness 
of progress, the-efficiency of industry, must never 
cease to accompany the music of high sensibility. 

I believe that the supremacy of wéalth as an 
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object, to-day, may in a measure be traced back to 
this deficient and erroneous education of youthful 
inclination and impulse. I know that shortcom- 
ings in education, as in all else, are more easily 
seen than avoided. I know too, in some degree, 
the value even of simple human passion and incli- 
nation as whip and spur to our natural indolence. 
But I feel above all else that educators in America 
are bound to concert their plans and increase their 
efforts in order to uphold a scheme of education 
worthy of the children of a great democratic re- 
public. Their first object should be to present to 
the young persons under their charge a view of 
life so just and adequate that these, passing from 
the bounds of tutelage, shall know where and how 
to seek the real honor, the steadfast good, the 
abiding triumph of the just. 

There is one aspect of luxury which has so 
direct a bearing upon our national education that 
I cannot refrain from mentioning it. I observe 
it partly in the general devotion to fashionable 
dress, but most in the craze for decoration which 
has for some time past been diffusing itself in 
various parts of our country, and which some, no 
doubt, mistake for an art revival. 

Of the last I will speak first. The relation of 
art to luxury is compulsory, but not congenial ; 
the result of circumstances, not of sympathy. Art 
is obliged to court wealth because the rich alone 
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can pay for works of art. But art’s true office is 
to equalize human conditions by putting the beau- 
tiful into a permanent and recognizable shape, 
and by causing high delights to take the place of 
sensuous tastes and pleasures. Since, moreover, 
the wealth of a country, though massed in the 
hands of a few, is really earned by the labor of the 
many, it follows that public works of art are a 
right and a common possession of the proletariat, 
or working-people’s republic. 

Has art among us attained these high results? 
I do not think that it has, either in theory or in 
practice. In the view of most people, nowadays, 
art is subservient to two main objects, — bread- 
getting for the artist, and display for those who 
employ him. | 

How many are there among us who understand 
the language of a great picture? Sit down before 
this work. It has much to tell you. It preserves 
for you the life of some historic scene or person, 
the subtle essence of some religious persuasion, 
the evanescent beauty of some fair face or perfect 
landscape. Whatever may be its subject, remem- 
ber that the picture is a gift, and a costly one. 
When it has given you pleasure, think of the pains 
that lie behind it ; the days, perhaps the years of 
effort, hope, discouragement through which the 
artist labored to bring about a result which should 
present the thought and sentiment of one age in 
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concrete life before the sight of succeeding 
ones. 

If this picture can teach you something about 
itself, and something about art in general, you 
may possibly have something to say about it which 
shall he]p others to understand it. Or, the sight: 
of it may have awakened a kindred vein in your 
own heart. How lovely is the anecdote of the 
great painter, who, on beholding the admirable: 
work of another, modestly said, “Anch’ io sono. 
pittore!’’ {I too ama painter!) In this exclama- 
tion he did not express a sense of his own merit, 
but the joyof belonging to a profession which could 
produce a thing of such surpassing beauty. Few of 
us can contemplate great works of art and say, “I 
too am a painter’’; but it is much if we can say, 
“TI too recognize and reverence the spirit of art.” 

It is because art in America has done so little 
to supplant artifice that I reproach it with incom- 
petence. I turn to the possessor of a first-class 
picture, and say, If you have this beautiful paint- 
ing, whose value its cost might teach you, you do 
not want a hundred glittering gimcracks besides. 
Be you man or woman, it should afford you daily: 
pleasure and instruction. Dispelling the rage of 
excitement and appetite, it should lift you into its 
atmosphere, calm you with its peace. But you, 
who have bought and paid for it, hold still to all 
that is frivolous and harmful; to your dressing 
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and flirting, or to your gaming, dining, wining, or 
worse. The picture is a dead letter in your book 
of life. But in some instances the possessor of the 
picture might turn to me and say, “A truce to this 
nonsense. What was this picture painted for? 
For my money. I bought the artist before I 
bought the picture.” Then, indeed, I should find 
. nothing to say in return. 

Can any art hope to repress in woman that pas- 
sion for personal adornment which every blast of 
zestheticism seems to fan into a fiercer flame? 
How can we disabuse a young girl of the illusion 
which leads her to think that her personal appear. 
ance is a theme of inexhaustible interest to man- 
kind at large? What restless demon compels her 
to turn and turn in an unceasing round of exhibi- 
tions, mostly objectless, and with no imaginable 
rational aim? Like an unhappy whirlwind she 
sweeps through the streets, gathering up at each 
step fresh costumes, fresh combinations of color 
and material, in fancy if not in fact. Her life is 
built, not only on the sand, but of it. Behind her 
it dissipates to nothing. 

Can education confer upon men and women the 
power of self-sacrifice and the grace of self-forget- 
fulness? Selfhood is at once a great power and 

.a great weakness in humanity. Self-reliance and 
personal moral conviction are traits of power and 
of heroism ; self-seeking and self-assertion belong 
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to weakness and the unheroic. I believe in the 
virtues of individuality, but I fear its vices. 

Deep thought and deep study lead away from 
*these arid regions of the mind, these deserts in 
which nothing substantial will take root. Has 
our education no subsoil plough to pierce the 
crust of habit and circumstance, and reach the 
under stratum of character in which, if anywhere, 
lies the generative power of ideas? How can we 
lead the thoughtless to think? how so interest 
them in the things of thought that they shall apply 
themselves to the most painful and precious of 
arts, that of thinking rightly and sufficiently ? 

Disproportionate, ill-directed ambitions spring 
perhaps from the size of our immense country. 
“Shall I, an American, be no bigger than the den- 
izen of some territory smaller than the smallest of 
the United States?” There may follow dreams. 
of large reputation, of extraordinary recognition, 
etc. But nobody ever did or ever will achieve 
greatness 1n this flighty way. Its secret remains. 
a secret to the vain and impatient. 

Incompatibilities. — The life of the ‘andiveideel 4 is: 
very brief. The personality of the individual is. 
very small. We are allied on one side to the 
infinite and immortal, but we attain its objects: 
best by working with patient zeal at the duties 
nearest to us and most obvious to all. Life is too 
short to combine sense with nonsense, the frivo~ 
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lous with the solid. Recreation helps the most 
laborious career, but dissipation brings to naught 
the happiest gifts and the most brilliant under- 
takings. The milliner’s block will not help the 
painter’s easel. The devotee of small wit will 
not attain the elevation of philosophic thought. 
The kingdom of heaven is present with us on 
earth ; but a human prophet has neither place nor 
function in it. 

Whence comes that want of confidence in 
American institutions which often strikes us in 
the utterances alike of private individuals and of 
writers in our public prints? I shall not throw 
the blame of this upon our native teachers; but 
I will ask them to bear in mind both the fact itself 
and the source from which I derive it, as dangers 
against which provision should be made. 

The literary offices of our country are largely 
administered by foreigners, whom we have made 
Americans as to their political rights and privileges, 
but whose opinions and convictions, formed in an 
atmosphere widely different from our own, we have 
not been able to Americanize. These persons 
have the education of their own class, usually not 
a governing one, in their own country. They 
have not had the education which would enable 
them to lead all classes here in a normal direction. 
Here an Irish editor has twisted a whole genera- 
tion of young Americans into the narrowness of 
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the prejudices which he brought with him to these 
shores, and which have never left him. Here is a 
German holding a position of great responsibility 
in our Federal government. There are hosts of 
other Germans filling our papers with German 
views of American literature and of American 
policy. The blackguardism which the New York 
Herald has done its best to outgrow was that 
of a low-lived Celt, whose ideas of decency and 
propriety received their full expression in that 
paper as it used to be. Offices of tuition are 
largely, though not so largely, in the hands of for- 
eigners. Within the last twenty years a reaction 
has made itself felt in favor of American education 
for American men and women; yet one may fear 
that in the time preceding this, much partial and 
superannuated prejudice may have been planted in 
a soil which bears what’ it does bear largely and 
generously. It would be thankless and absurd for 
us to say that this participation of European immi- 
grants in our most important work has brought 
us nothing but harm. Our educators are bound 
to recognize the intellectual indebtedness of Amer- 
ica to Old-World civilization. But if our fathers 
indeed made in their time a new departure, if they 
left to their descendants a theory of human right 
and duty which the Old World had not and has 
not yet adopted, it will not be to Old-World men 
and women that we can most safely commit the 
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most important part of our children’s training, — 
that which shall form their theories of relation and 
of life. 

I have lately been reading Fichte’s lectures 
upon what he, writing in 1807-8, calls “the fun- 
damental traits of the present age.” Foremost 
among these traits he recognizes a widespread 
zeal for the form of knowledge, with a correspond- 
ing indifference as to its matter. The age has, 
he says, forsaken ideas, and has given itself up to 
conceptions. He means by this, as I read it, that 
the people of his time were prone to hasty and 
self-sufficient judgment, but impatient of the care 
and study by which alone a proper standard of 
judgment can be formed. 

The day in which Fichte wrote is already re- 
moved from ours by nearly three quarters of a 
century. But his criticisms have a lasting inter- 
est because they point at faults to which human 
nature is prone; and the one which I have just 
quoted reminds me of the Scriptural saying that 
the letter kills, while the spirit gives life. 

The letter of knowledge indeed delights all who 
become acquainted with it. It is so much of truth 
as we can master with the mechanical appliances 
of our mind (memory and comparison). By it we 
can conclusively justify ourselves and condemn 
others. In its power, the Pharisee boasted and 
the Inquisition burned. But beyond all our attain- 
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ments there remains a mysterious spirit of truth, 
whose measure we must seek, and whose judgment 
we must remember as far above our own. Educa- 
tion necessarily busies itself with the letter, the 
form of instruction; but if the teacher fails to 
awaken in the pupil a spirit of reverence for the 
truth which transcends human measure, he fails in 
the most important duty of his office. For it is 
the teachable spirit that makes the wise man. 

I will close these remarks by saying that I salute 
the rising sun of education with a tender envy of 
those who are destined to grow and ripen in its 
light. 
Unquestionably, the hand of Providence is open- 
ing up a great domain of knowledge for those who 
are to follow us. The inventions and appliances 
which are so wonderfully changing the relations 
of space and time, render possible a wide enlarge- 
ment of human knowledge and a fortunate and 
fruitful concert of human effort. Among all the 
new features of the century’s decline, none is so 
new as that which promises us the emancipation 
of women from the double yoke of ignorance and - 
of political inefficiency. The higher education, the 
fuller responsibility, which are henceforth to be- 
long to them, will spare great woe to the world, 
and will relieve society from the waste of some of 
its noblest and best resources. 

We cannot exactly predict the way in which 
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these new developments will change the aspect of 
the social world. But I can imagine some woman 
of the new order standing here a score of years 
hence, and hearing through a phonograph the echo 
of some of the. words that I have said to-day. 
If this is conceivable, I can further imagine that 
she would ask, ‘“‘ What were those antiquated vani- 
ties that the discontented sibyl harped upon twenty 
years ago? Are not all American women in our 
time sensible, and are not the men and women 
of the United States united in their devotion to 
republican ideas, and to that simplicity which truly 
represents them?” So may it be. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. C. Greenough, Providence, R. I.: We live, 
in a certain sense, in the dawn of American art, when 
it is beginning to be possible as a means of general cul- 
ture ; and I feel deeply impressed with the views which 
have just been urged by Mrs. Howe in reference to this 
art. I hope all educators will give these views careful 
thought. 

Mr. Welden, Massachusetts: American art has but 
little grasp over the American mind, because there 
is but little soul in it. School-teaching itself is an art; 
and as the artist, sois the work. Thomas Arnold taught 
the young English nobility to be men, simply because 
he himself was a man. It is the spirit of the master 
which permeates the work ; as the members of this In- 
stitute now feel imbued with the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
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Howe. We must be men and women in consecration and 
self-sacrifice, or we shall never be good teachers. 

Mr. J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire: The lecture 
just read illustrated the importance of pictorial art ; but 
there is a more practical application which I would like 
to bring to the attention of teachers, and that is, the loca- 
tion and character of our school-houses ; for the school- 
house and its surroundings are educators as truly as the 
individual who stands inside. Now, there is no coun- 
try upon this wide earth where there is more beautiful 
scenery, or more instructive and inspiring, than in our 
own country; yet no one of you who looks back to the 
past but can remember how the old school-house stood at 
the meeting of four ways, in the most unlovely place in 
the whole town. Why was this? The land was cheap 
there ; that was always the prime consideration. Again, 
look at the old school-house itself. There were farm- 
ers in my town who certainly would never have con- 
sented to stable their horses in the old school-house 
in which I attended school. Nochild can attend school 
in such a place without sustaining injury, for it is en- 
tirely lacking in all the elements of an artistic educa- 
tion. Beautiful scenery is what has developed that love 
of nature and artistic taste se prominent and universal 
among the Italians and Romans. So inborn is this 
taste, that I believe any one of their ragged and begrimed 
urchias, hovelled in poverty, could judge of the charac- 
ter of a beautiful painting better than the majority of 
this audience. If this can be done in Italy, why not 
here? Surely it is of importance that the school-houses 
wherein our boys and girls are to take on their moral 
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and intellectual character should be surrounded with 
beauty. I would ask of you all, whenever a new school- 
house is to be built, let all friends of the children and 
of education go to the school committee and demand 
that the school-house be located in the most beautiful 
place in the town. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, Connecticut: I entirely coin- 
cide with Mr. Patterson’s views as to the desirability of 
the best location for the school-house and grounds, to 
develop a love of the beautiful in nature and art; and 
it is well to bear in mind that all the utilities, beauties, 
and grandeur of nature culminate in the formation of 
character. I hope that we will all endeavor to go still 
further, and not rest content with beautifying the 
school-house and grounds, but endeavor to carry the 
work of improvement into the homes of the people. It 
has ever been my desire to do the utmost in my power 
to lead our people to recognize the fact that the high- 
est Christian culture culminates in the beautiful Chris- 
tian home. : 

Mr. George A. Walton, Massachusetts: These excel- 
lent suggestions as to the school-house and its location, 
lead me to say a word as to the inside of the school- 
house. . There it should be remembered that teachers, 
even the humblest and most itinerant, have a great op- 
portunity, in the simple adornment of the building, in the 
cleanliness of the place and of the children, and in vari- 
ous other ways, to do something for the children in this 
most important matter of art. 

Mr. J. Kneeland, Boston: The speakers who have 
followed Mrs. Howe have referred more particularly te 
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her ideas of the culture of art; but I would first direct 
the teachers’ attention to her idea of inculcating the 
love of knowledge for its use,— not so much for ourselves 
as for others. I wish that all would carry this idea 
into the school-room. In the kindergarten this charac- 
teristic of mutual assistance is specially prominent. 
The little children are taught to be interested in and 
helpful toward each other. I think that idea can be 
carried forward into our primary and secondary schools, 
Guide our children into doing right, and doing it for the 
love of it. Let them be so delighted with knowledge 
that they will follow it for its own sake. 

I know that in our cities the classes are too large to 
enable our teachers to do all the work which we often 
require of them ; but all educators should see to it that 
this burden should be lightened where possible, that the 
teacher may be enabled to give more attention to the 
individuality of the children. 

President Mowry, Rhode Island: Truth is miany-sided, 
Allow me to add my quota. Years ago, at a Com- 
mencement at Williams College, the question of how 
best to improve the advantages offered there was being 
discussed. New buildings were wanted; money must 
be raised ; laboratories and apparatus were especially 
needed. After the question had been mooted for some 
time, a gentleman who was sitting at the back was called 
upon to give his opinion ; and Mr. Garfield arose and 
said he agreed with all that had been said, and hoped it 
would be done. “ But I have been thinking,” said he, 
“that if the choice must come between all these build 
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ings, apparatus, laboratories, cabinets, and excellent ap- 
pointments on the one hand, and on the other a log- 
cabin out West with Mark Hopkins on one end of the 
bench and me on the other, I would rather have Mark 
Hopkins.” Moral: We must not forget the teacher. 




















ABSTRACT OF LECTURE XIII. 





THE LANDMARKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By Wattacs Bruce, New York. 


R. BRUCE first spoke of the noble Gothic 
monument erected in Edinburgh, in 1844, 
to perpetuate the memory of Scott; de- 

scribing it as a fine work of genius and art, per- 

fect in its proportions, and a credit to its designer 
and to Scotland. The immediate surroundings 
and the noble scenery and historical associations 
of the vicinity were described at length. In the 
midst of this blended history and beauty, it was 
befitting that a nation should testify its gratitude 
and appreciation by raising a memorial to him whose 
career was not only a romance, but also a positive 
benefaction to his country. After alluding to the 
inscription on the monument, the lecturer said it 
was especially befitting that this memorial should 
stand between the old and the new town of Edin- 
burgh, for Scott stood emphatically between the 
past and present. .He entered upon the stage of 
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literature just in time to.rescue the romance of 
feudal times from oblivion. 

After Scott turned ‘his attention to prose compo- 
sition, his romances followed each other in quick 
succession, — one work seeming only an intro- 
duction to another. In his twenty “Waverley” 

. novels and five great poems, we have a complete 
history of Europe from the time of the Crusades 
and Peter the Hermit down to the time of men 
still living. Let any one arrange these works in 
their historic order, and read them with care, and 
in them will be found the main events of seven 
centuries, together with vivid pictures of the every- 
day life of our remote ancestors. In these differ- 
ent works, taken in the order of historical events, 
we have instructive word-pictures of the strug- 
gles of the Crusaders ; of the condition of Western 
Europe when it was emerging from barbarism into 
the light of Christian civilization ; of Southeastern 
Europe when its civilization was sinking into bar- 
barism ; of the Saxons; of Bruce and his grand- 
son ; of the contests of clans ; of the English war 
of the Roses; of feudal life on tke border, in 
England, and on the Continent ; of the state of 
Scotland, during the civil war; of the times of 
Elizabeth, Ralegh, Bacon, and Shakespeare; of 
Charles I., James I., Charles II., and Cromwell. In 
“Old Mortality ” we meet the old Scotch Covenant- | 
ers. In the “Pirate” we have many superstitions 
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handed down by the Scandinavians; in the 
“Heart of Mid-Lothian,” charming pictures of 
Scotch domestic life. The “ Antiquary” takes us 
to the very commencement of our own century. 
So of all others of the works of Scott: in every 
one may be found important historical facts, and 
valuable and interesting incidents that long since 
would have been forgotten had Scott not rescued 
them from the swiftly receding past. 

Mr. Bruce then spoke of Scott’s famous resi- 
dence, ‘“‘ Abbotsford,” which he called a wonderful 
romance of Scott’s creation. He also spoke of 
Scott’s generosity, affability, and the innumerable 
little traits that endeared him to his friends. He 
said Scott not only excelled in description of 
scenery, but also in a correct appreciation of life 
and its motives. His power of investing his 
characters with reality has never been surpassed 
by any other writer of fiction. 

The lecturer showed that a good many of the 
thrilling scenes and descriptions in Scott’s novels 
were founded upon actual fact and incident. Many 
of his characters had a positive existence, and 
some of the creations of his genius are even more 
real than the historical scaffolding that surrounds 
them. Another great merit in Scott was that his 
life was pure, and there is not an immoral senti- 
ment in all his books. He was always consistent : 
he was pure, and in his works he teaches purity ; 
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he was hospitable, and he teaches hospitality ; he 
was patriotic, and he teaches patriotism. 

Mr. Bruce then spoke of the Scott Centenary 
Celebration in 1871. He drew a fine contrast be- 
tween the career of Napoleon Bonaparte and that 

of Scott, greatly to the disadvantage of the former ; 
| and closed his lecture with an eloquent and enthusi- 
astic tribute to Scotland and her distinguished son. 























PRIZE ESSAY. 





WHAT MAY BE FAIRLY EXPECTED OF THE 
AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL. 


By Gsorcs T. Packarp, Brunswick, Mz. 





Pare HE signal officer at Washington maps out 
- m@| the weather probabilities by noting the as- 
pect of the whole country. In his mind’s 
eye he sees the areas of storm and sunshine dis- 
tributed with impartial care throughout the land, — 
whole sections bathed #n sunshine, whole sections 
dark with vapory masses ; nevertheless, by aver- 
aging the returns from every prominent point, the 
weather prophet is able to declare that the out- 
look is favorable, —the local disturbances being 
but slightly contradictory of the general tendency 
to clear, ripening days. The clear shining of the 
sun has the supremacy, though clouds and storm 
dispute it in numerous localities. 

Our subject constrains us to look beyond New 
England, — which, apart from circumscribed dis- 





* The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to whom was assi 
the duty of fixing the amount of the premiums, arising from the income of the Bick- 
_nell Fund, to be given for prize essays, and to select subjects for the same, decided 
in March, 1881, to offer two premiums; one first premium of forty dollars, and one 
second premium of thirty dollars. A premium was to have been awarded to the 
best omg.en each of the following topics : — 
1» A True Orper or Stupigs FoR EL&MENTARY SCHOOLS, 
2. WHAT MAY BE FAIRLY EXPECTED OF THE AMERICAN Common SCHOOL. 
At _ — Meeting of ~ Association ose = — ym the 
award o premium of forty dollars, to . G. T. Packard for this essay. ~ 
‘No second award was made. 
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turbances, presents a highly auspicious condition 
in its educational affairs, — and to include in our 
inspection, regions where the common school fares 
hardly; and furthermore, to mark communities 
which will have no dealings with the system which 
is possessing the land and blessing the inhabi- 
tants thereof. This general survey in its entire- 
ness is favorable in its issue, albeit there are many 
distracting sights and sounds; and the American 
common school, in its largest sense, is seen to be 
capable of a service to the country which cannot 
be measured by the finest judgment, so great are 
its possibilities. 

The phrasing of the question under discussion 
happily places the forecasting we would attempt on 
the simplest and most reasonable’basis. A fair ex- 
pectation touching the work of a typical institution, 
— that, in brief, is the limit appointed to this paper. 

It may be well to remark that the expectation of 
the people in general, the common judgment con- 
cerning the common school, is in issue, not the 
searching and difficult reasoning of minds bent on 
minute discriminations between slight degrees of 
excellence. What ought the plain citizen to ex: 
pect ? that is the inquiry; not what may be the 
demands of specialists in theories of instruction. 

The governmental idea unto which we are born 
includes in its broad meaning the development of 
the individual in the direction of intelligent citi- 
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zenship. Byso much as a single inhabitant comes 
short of an appreciative participation in the deter- 
mination of the personality and potency of author- 
ity, local and general, by so much does the system 
fail to do its designed work. That which is per- 
fect will have come when the humblest voter indi- 
cates his choice, not only freely, but with a reason 
to give every man for the ballot he has deposited. 
Republicanism (not party, but governmental), with 
its varied ministries, is laboring to bring the in- 
dividual to share in governing with independent 
and intelligent desires. The common school is 
ohe of these instrumentalities. Its aim agrees 
with the main purpose of our national system. Its 
mission is to produce the honest and reasoning 
citizen, clean-handed, clear-minded. With the 
development of each child so grounded in moral- 
ity and intelligence, a new foundation stone is 
laid, and the country has an additional guaranty 
for its preservation. The citizen is not his own, 
politically. The larger duty is to the common- 
wealth, to the nation. 

The common school is not ordained to prepare 
individuals, primarily, to buy and sell and get gain, 
to appear properly in reputable society, to be free 
from the shame of ignorance. The reason of its 
being lies deeper: it is to perpetuate and purify 
citizenship. What may be fairly expected of the 
American common school in the way of fitting 
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boys and girls for membership in the municipal 
and national organization? Let us try to answer 
that practical and momentous inquiry. 

That which has been is that which shall be. 
The common school will continue to teach — indi- 
rectly often, but surely —the things that belong 
to our individual and national liberty. Not that 
constitutional problems and the abstractions of a 
philosophy of freedom are to be set before the im- 
mature understanding; but none the less is there 
to be a distinct enforcement of the idea that our 
belongings as Americans include a restrained yet 
practically unfettered liberty. Liberty, too, which 
costs something, is to be represented as the inher- 
itance and the trust of those who seek the care and 
culture of our free schools. 

The common school is not a gratuity. The 
child receives this impression; the elders go on 
to derive important conclusions from this premise. 
Taxation is a vague but familiar process to the 
child, who knows that those responsible for him 
are laid under contribution for his education. He 
is free to go to school. He has the right to demand 
the advantages ordained for his age and intelli- 
gence. The liberty is unquestioned; but behind 
the teacher is the parent with his reserved powers, 
and behind the father is the tax-gatherer. A sys- 
tem of checks and balances, based upon appropria- 
tions equally obtained from the well-to-do and the 
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impoverished, — such is the common school. Com- 
mon benefit procured at the common cost, — that 
conception of the plan of our educational work is 
an early acquirement of our boys and girls. The 
very existence of the common school substantiates 
the claim of those who favor our form of govern- 
ment. We are not friendly to license, to the re- 
moval of boundaries, to an indiscriminate sharing 
in public advantages with no offer of an equiva- 
lent therefor. It is liberty “protected by law,” 
it is privilege guarded by provisions for its proper 
expression, it is advantages founded upon the con- 
tribution of certain fair and moderate returns, that 
we champion, and for which some have dared to 
die! 

An element of the common freedom is this offer 
of privilege through the medium of the common 
school. The same free air is breathed whether 
one be standing in the presence of the jury box — 
which is the exemplification of independence — or 
before a class whose members represent all grades 
in society, each free to come and go, preparing to 
serve those who have opened the way for their 
entrance upon a rudimental education. In the 
very dew. of his early childhood, — before we can 
credit it, not infrequently,—the boy has appre- 
hended the truth that obligation and obedience 
are conditions of the proper relation between 
parent and child. Very early, then, may the idea 
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of liberty, that costs something, be made clear to 
the understanding. _The primary school may be 
the birthplace of the consciousness that a very 
choice kind of freedom is that which we are to 
cherish and insure to others. As in a mirror, the 
child may behold the larger liberty of the country 
pictured in the common school, with its wholesome 
order, its reasonable requirements, its connection 
with sacrifice sometimes, and always with cost. 

It may fairly be expected, then, that the Ameri 
can common school will impart to those who are 
within its jurisdiction an appreciation of the fact 
that legitimate freedom is the portion at once of 
the scholar and the mature citizen; the love of 
liberty and the love of letters being joint expres- 
sions of the effect of our educational processes, — 
affections joined together, because it is for the 
good of the individual, and of the greater per- 
sonality, the nation, that they be not put asunder. 

A lesson easily learned by the pupil of the com- 
mon school concerns the relation between mem- 
bers of the class, and the whole body of those 
studying in a particular school as well. Equality 
is a second principle which is inculcated by the 
conditions of being of our school system. The 
serene eye of the law rests with impartial kindness 
upon the children whose parents dwell apart ‘in 
social and cultured ways. No certificate of high 
birth and gentle breeding does the law ask. The 
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invitation is as cordial to those whose exterior 
almost belies decency as to those apparelled in 
fine linen. Like the equality of the nation, that 
of the school is legal, not social; but so easy is 
the thought of the right lost in the embarrassment 
attending the denial of the social privilege, that 
the common school is bound to present, with con- 
stant and hearty vigor, the truth that no acces- 
sories of wealth ought to make possible undue 
regard to the rich child as against the wants of the 
poor. The common school would be laying violent 
hands on itself were it to forget the necessity laid 
upon it to testify, in season and out of season, to 
the vital principle of lawful equality. From the 
school door the children take their several ways; 
no power inheres in the system to change the 
social facts of the case: but as heretofore, so with- 
out cessation are we to anticipate the witnessing 
of the common school to the beneficent fact that 
within school walls the dividing lines are erased, 
and that degrees of refinement can make no dis- 
tinction in the amount of watch and care vouch- 
safed the waiting children. 

The common school belongs to a system; it is 
not merely a member of a series of expedients for 
the well-being of our communities. The school- 

houses stretching from coast to coast are related ; 
organizations separate, the abiding principle iden- 
tical, substantially, making all akin. There is an 
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implied setting forth of the spirit of fraternity, as 

well as of liberty and equality, in the ordering of 

our scheme for diffusing intelligence. The scholar, 

though the process be not plainly recognized, 

learns to appreciate the circumstance that his own 

contemporaries, the country through, are busily at 

work in the same sphere receiving much indirect 

instruction, not less than the appointed measure 

of information laid down in the books. If he be 

burdened with what he deems unneeded degrees 

of restraint, he can console himself with the 

thought that a great multitude are undergoing a 

similar discipline. There is need that due emphasis 

be placed upon the importance of rearing children 

in this atmosphere of sympathy and fraternity, 

that they may grow into the brotherly feeling 
which is uniting their elders in their governmental 

relations. The centrifugal forces are so marked 

in our country, that it were well to cultivate 
speedily in a child’s mind the sentiment of kinship 
to childhood in all the land. A union of schools- 
may typify the fuller joining together that makes 
the nation sympathetic and vigorous. 

It is not to be denied that the three principles 
indicated are to be instilled gradually. Unques- 
tionably, an average child would respond unsatis- 
factorily to the inquiry, “‘ What have you learned | 
at school about the philosophy of our educational 
system?” Nevertheless, the seed is sown. The 
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induction which the mature understanding makes 
is initiated years before. There is a simplicity of 
statement possible that may declare these funda- 
mental truths with precision and clearness :— 

The common school not a haphazard blessing, 
but related to expenditure, and imposed taxes, and 
sacrifice of high or low degree, — that proposition 
may be made distinct and appreciable ; the child 
may well be taught that. 

The common school as a leveller, refusing to 
regard social distinctions, securing equal rights, —. 
that portraiture of the system may be outlined: 
plainly ; the child may recognize it unmistakably:. 

The common school as a preacher of the doc- 
trine of fraternity, — that we are members one of 
another, children and adults alike, —in that light 
young eyes may behold the strength and beauty of 
the American scheme of education. Race, color; 
belongings, let them be what they may! childhood. 
may claim what it will receive, the first principles. 
of learning, whether that childhood blossom under- 
sunny skies and be arrayed as the lily of the field,. 
or wear a sombre garb and be acquainted with the: 
blight and chill of want, from whence beauty has 
departed. There is the brain to be trained, the: 
heart to be touched; no matter, then, what the: 
outward and visible signs may be. 

If what has been said has seemed.vague-or some- 
what overwrought, sentiment being in. the ascend-. 
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ant, we now come to what is, beyond dispute, in 
the plane of the practical. What may be fairly 
expected in the way of direct teaching ? 

The grade of schools with which we have to do 
is presumed to instruct in the fundamentals of an 
ordinary education. Decent, decorous English ; 
a handwriting free from the illiteracy that besets 
us before and behind; a reasonable acquirement 
of mathematical skill up to a certain point ; a little 
acquaintance with geography and history; a mild 
partaking of literature, through the instrumen- 
tality of books used for reading exercise, or of 
occasional remarks of instructors, — this is a sum- 
mary of the main points considered by our chil- 
dren in the primary and grammar schools. Ours 
would be a meagre theme were it to extend not 
beyond the boundaries just now mentioned. We 
are authorized and impelled to consider the larger 
subject of teaching, which cuts loose from the text 
of the book, and deals with principles. Not in 
bondage to the letter, but loyal to the spirit, — 
that is the qualification for the teacher, the charac- 
teristic of the scholar, in the class-room which is 
ideal, it may be, but to be more.and more a reality. 
Not, What do you know? but, What do you want 
to know ? is the test inquiry. The common school 
fails if it frees a pupil from its control, and hears 
no sigh of regret that he knows so little. 

Well is it for the child to bear this yoke of 
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discontent in his youth. Dissatisfaction that with 
widening views of things there is an enlarging of 
the boundaries of what is to be apprehended by 
the scholar, will be tasted by the maturer student ; 
and his disappointment will be less keen if from 
the first he have been taught to expect that know- 
ing will always suggest the unknown, and acquire- 
ment hint at the unattained. It is a pitiable con- 
dition when a boy, leaving the lower grade of 
schools, turns away with relief from the sources of 
information, conscious of no void to be filled ; and! 
great is the responsibility of the teacher if so be 
he has failed to inspire any strong desire for learn~ 
ing, and to persuade, so far as in him lies, the. 
young scholar that he must not anticipate satis~ 
faction, — his portion being at best but partial 
content with his proficiency. 

The regulation of the heart is a legitimate: part 
of the process we call education. The natural 
desire for a Protector, a longing based upon the. 
feeling of dependence,—a Protector “ without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy,”— which 
we believe to be a common experience with those 
with whom our school system has. to. do, is to be- 
recognized by the teacher, who. has no. right to 
shut his eyes against the needs, high or low, which. 
"are a part of the moral “assets” of the scholar: 
The home influences which impel a child to realize 
more and more his relation, te. his Maker are to be 
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re-enforced by the direct and indirect influence of 
the teacher; while those bereft of home training 
that has God within its thought, and purposes to 
lead the child to him, must be specially helped to 
an understanding of the relation of children to the 
Almighty Father. | 

The delicate question of the relation of the in- 
struction in school to the inculcation of principles 
of morality and natural religion, to say nothing of 
revealed religion, must not, therefore, be passed 
in silence. Between the conception of a purely 
theological basis for the common school, and a 
proposed foundation which excludes Bible, prayer, 
and allusions to the soul’s alliance with its Maker, 
there lies for the average citizen the middle ground 
of opinion, which is a standing-place for those favor- 
ing a reasonable degree of religious teaching, the 
clear enunciation of morality, and devotional exer- 
cises which are not the expression of doctrine so 
much as a setting forth of the feeling of depend- 
ence on God, and the need of asking for his aid. 
The immutable distinction between right and 
wrong, — where is greater reason for the declara- 
tion of it than among the young characters who 
are to taste and are tasting of the bitterness of 
wrong-doing, and the content of minds conscious 
of rectitude? It would be a narrow and perverted 
view that would oppose the simple ethical instruc- 
tion which the child will find of lasting advantage. 
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There is a practical association of defect in com- 
mon morality and error in thought. <A dishonest 
liver is a dishonest thinker, when we make the 
last analysis. Evasion, deceit, unfairness in other 
directions invariably affect the understanding. An 
intellect trained to cheat will be false when the 
mind would deal fairly with itself. 

Feelings which are wayward and used to indul- 
gence in untoward regards will betray their owner 
in unexpected moments. 

A will made captive by a wrong spirit in other 
matters will be a poor reliance even in purely 
intellectual pursuits. 

A whole man, morally speaking, alone can trust 
himself in reasoning, judging, comparing,—in a 
word, in any of the mental exercises that work out 
problems in any department of learning. This is 
a species of self-predestination, —the only predes- 
tination we mortals had best think much about 
(that is the practical form for us) ; and the teacher 
may safely prophesy concerning any pupil whose 
character is unsound, that at some point the child, 
lacking in moral principle, will be intellectually a ° 
victim to his want of personal worthiness. It is, 
then, a needed admonition for children to hear, 
and from the teacher’s lips in the class-room, that 
the truest scholarship is joined to the highest prin- 
ciple. This moral teaching we are to expect from 
the common school. It is not so much that chil- 
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dren are to be warned that when they are grown, 
immoral practices will prevent success in business 
or in a profession; but more, they are to be assured 
that now they will be sufferers, and in the line of 
their studies, if they are addicted to bad thoughts 
and doings. 

By the phrase used, “a reasonable degree of 
religious teaching,” is meant, that the boys and 
girls are to learn from the lips of the teacher, what 
they hear elsewhere, that they are children of the 
Most High, who sees, rewards, punishes, but above 
all loves them. A theological system is not here 
advocated ; we simply mean that, often indirectly, 
the child ought to gather in the school-room the 
elemental expressions of the common faith of those 
who support the schools of the land, who are ready 
to acknowledge at least this much: God made us, 
helps us to help ourselves, and holds us responsi- 
ble for what we are and what we do. 

In these unobtrusive propositions, which need 
excite no strife, there is suggested a desirable 
amount of religious instruction. ° 

With tact the teacher may make it plain, and to 
the detriment and displeasure of none, that the 
common school is not set up in a pagan atmos- 
phere, and that the Creator is there recognized, 
who preserves to us the integrity of our thinking 
powers, and is himself the truth that students pur- 
sue, in that he is the author of whatever is. There 
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need be no formal constituting of the common 
schoolas an “annex” tothe church; nevertheless, 
the tone and temper of the instruction may be 
modified by the reasonable admission of teaching 
concerning the ultimate relations of the soul to its 
Maker. 

As there is no provision for the pursuit of men- 
tal and moral philosophical studies in the common 
school, so there is no examination in that depart- 
ment when applicants present themselves and ask 
to be intrusted with the charge of children in the 
public institutions. But there is need that those 
who would assume that responsibility should be, 
in a reasonable measure, familiar with the main 
facts about the mind’s structure, that they may 
look somewhat into the mental mechanism of the 
pupil, and analyze the relative strength of the 
intellect, the feelings, and the will. Furthermore, 
it were well if teachers, in a simple manner, with- 
out pretence and without partiality, could classify 
the pupils on a philosophical basis. 

Thus would the discipline of the school proceed 
in a more orderly and effective way. The child 
whose feelings are quick —easily moved, easily 
subsiding — will be somewhat of a trial in the 
ordinary methods that such temperaments pursue; 
there will be exhibitions of anger, soon over, and 
there will be a disturbing expression of the love of 
fun, unmalicious, but unsettling the quiet of the 
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class-room. The character, when understood by 
the teacher (in the course of his classifying of the 
school), will be found one not difficult to mould. 
Patience, tact, ingenuity in adjusting penalty that 
there be no injustice, and careful watching will be 
required ; but all that is easier than to deal with 
the scholar whose will is woven of steel, as it 
were, and who is not easily moved from his pur- 
pose, whether that purpose be good or bad. Such 
a scholar as this, pre-eminently determined, fur- 
nishes a problem that demands thorough study. 
If directed aright, that vigorous and untiring will 
can be made the instrument of abounding good, 
and will superintend work that draws into its 
accomplishment the best skill and energies. Nev- 
ertheless, the teacher remembers that such an 
inexorable character is capable of doing vast mis- 
chief, and may overturn the discipline of a school 
if not met with equal determination. A little 
knowledge of the mind, of the force of motives, 
and of the necessity that persistence must meet 
persistence, will enable the instructor to deliber- 
ately lay out the plan of subjugation, and relent- 
lessly to pursue it till the strong one finds that 
a stronger than he is to be master once for all. 
The dealing with the few extremely bright pupils, 
with the mass of average intellects, and with 
the unpleasantly numerous class of uninteresting 
minds, will tax the teacher’s strength and will, 
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and his judgment as well. To withstand the 
brilliant scholars, that they move not with per- 
jlous swiftness toward the goal; to stimulate the 
moderately endowed, that they may quicken their 
pace; to spur the dull plodders, who linger and 
love to dwell at every resting-point, — this work 
necessitates the possession by the teacher of the 
discrimination that is the result of some study and 
reflection, as well as a matter of experience. The 
coming discipline will be founded more than it 
now is upon the basis of insight into the mental 
structure of the scholars, and the corresponding 
adaptation of means to the end. Character read- 
ing, in a proper sense, is an important equipment 
for the teacher. The judge trains himself to study 
faces, and to form opinions speedily in that way 
of probable guilt or innocence: not that this expe- 
dient is always a success, but largely is it an assist- 
ance to the magistrate. He likewise looks for 
character indications during the trial, and is helped 
to decide as to the merits of the case as given in 
the evidence, supplemented by this personal bear- 
ing of the accused. 

It would revolutionize the work of some teachers 
were they to administer. discipline in a discriminat- 
ing way, as knowing those to whom they adjudge 
certain penalties. They do not know their schol- 
ars, —that is the verdict concerning many whose 
acquaintance with books is undisputed. In mak- 
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ing allowance for peculiarities of temperament, for 
bodily infirmities too, there is need of precise and 
kindly methods. There is a scale of offences be- 
fore the mind’s eye of every head of a school; but 
do not some emphasize minor faults so impres- 
sively that there is nothing to add when a serious 
breach of the peace occurs? Discipline which is 
always severe — we all have witnessed such gov- 
erning — is never efficient. When they hung 
people for breaking a twig in a hedge, as invading 
the sanctity of an English home, it seemed a ter- 
rible missing of the ends of punishment since the 
murderer met with no severer fate. The “twig” 
style of discipline is to be seen in many school- 
rooms to-day; in the “good time coming” it will 
have shared the fate of its counterpart in our Old 
Home. So wise, so tender, so firm will be the 
government thereof as years go on, that the Amer- 
ican common school is destined to set an example 
in this regard. But this excellence will not be of 
chance ; it will be the fruit of mental discipline on 
the part of the teachers. The common school is 
to identify for the child, if we may so say, the im- 
pressions which its educational environment sug- 
gests : it is to make plain to the pupil’s conscious- 
ness certain facts and experiences. The boy does 
not pause to examine and re-examine himself; he 
does little towards a philosophical insight of what 
he is in his mental life: the school is therefore to 
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help him to “come to himself.” A child on his 
entrance to school life is struck with the sameness, 
the routine side, of the days in the study-room. 
The writer questioned a child six years old, at the 
end of the second day of her first term in school. 
‘“‘T don’t think much of education,”’ was the reply : 
“they have no good times; have to sit still, and 
do the same thing over and over.” Immature 
testimony this, but suggestive of the unevent- 
ful tenor of ordinary school life. The notion of 
routine was before the child’s mind, — of course 
not defined, but it needed assistance in identifying 
the thought and impression. It was easy to say 
that all life would be much like that; as a rule, 
there must be a steady and unromantic following 
of duties, and much drudgery. 

- Another fact must bé made clear to the child: 
the teacher is to aid him in apprehending the 
matter of obedience ex masse, of collective sub- 
ordination, as supplementing the obedience of the 
individual. The boy has been used to personal 
subjection to the parental will, and it may be has 
seen the few who constitute his family heeding 
the requests and commands of father and mother ; 
but the sight of a roomful of children attentive to 
one injunction — obeying in chorus, as it were — 
is a novel experience. The teacher can make the 
young pupil appreciate the larger obedience of the 
community, State, nation; membership in organi- 
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zations is thus suggested to the child’s mind. The 
dangers and responsibilities of intense individualism 
as opposed to the feeling of oneness with numbers, 
with a whole people, may be set forth plainly and 
explicitly. The fullest possible education is thus 
helped forward. The necessary friction of living 
is also impressed, by the teacher's help, at an early 
stage of experience, upon the sons and daughters 
who enter our schools. The petty trials of the 
room ; the needed adjustment of one’s likes and 
dislikes to the prejudices of others; the collisions 
and pacifications of youthful associates ; the clash- 
ing of rivals for place and rank in the class; the 
fancied slights and injustice of teachers towards 
scholars, — theSe and manifold other experiences 
are quickly thrust into the life, and the child be- 
gins to imagine that it is a hard and vexatious 
thing to “live, move, and have a being.” At this 
point the instructor may be of lasting benefit. He 
leads the child to consider the truth that adults 
are children of a larger growth ; that the sensitive- 
ness of the school-fellow will be duplicated by that 
of the mature associate ; that all his days he is to 
be allied to men and women whose interests will 
not always coincide with his own, and that there 
is a healthful and useful side to what seems wholly 
disagreeable. The discipline coming from regard 
for the rights of others, and the watch and care 
that alone make one an agreeable and bearable 
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member of society, are not to be counted as among 
the ills of life. This practical proposition may be 
placed before the scholar, and will assist in tem- 
pering the quality of his complaints at the annoy- 
ances of living. 

Nor can there be too much emphasis laid by the 
teacher upon the legitimate part of the inevitable 
exhibition of rivalry which school life beholds. 
Emulation, on its wholesome, virtuous side, is to 
be commended. Naturally does the desire to be 
superior spring up; speedily does it manifest 
itself; and the child is to be rescued from the 
peril of cultivating the evil and bitter side of the 
feeling and its expression. Philosophy, adminis- 
tered so skilfully and quietly as to be recognized 
by few, may be utilized in this way. The child 
may know himself, in part at least, and be broad- 
ened thereby in his mental and moral life. Our 
common educational system must be comprehen- 
sive. If the main trunk be made up of the funda- 
mentals of English and mathematics, the branches 
spread on either hand, and these side-growths are 
of vast moment. It would be a pitiful issue were 
the child to depart from the teacher’s care able to 
define ordinary words, spell fairly, reputably exer- 
cise his mind in problems of arithmetic, but when 
questioned, found at a loss to answer concerning 
the simplest philosophy of living, —ignorant of 
the feeling of belonging not to himself, of the 
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sharing in common benefits and trials, of prepara- 
tion to live with some wide views of what man 
owes to self, neighbor, State, country, and to his 
God. So many pages of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography: yes, but what else have you learned ? 
how much do you know of yourself? what has 
. your teacher done to draw you apart from routine 
study, and enliven your way with prospects of 
your own inner life, of national life, of your rela- 
tions to the life to come? 

The physician explains the significance of symp- 
toms. He illumines the patient’s consciousness. 
He impels him to complete inferences. He intro- 
duces him to himself. The teacher, if he but stop 
to inquire, will find the child on the alert to know 
the meaning of his immature fancies, judgments, 
half-knowledge, and to sift his experience. How 
grand the opportunity for the teacher to lighten 
the darkness, to clear away perplexities, to direct 
the young toward the plane of self-knowledge, 
whither they would come! 

The sanitary instruction, explicit and implied, 
which the school of to-day ought to afford, is more 
and more to be expected as one of the fruits of the 
system. From rooms laden with vile odors, or sick- 
eningly wanting in the slightest facilities for ven- 
tilation; from homes where cleanliness is scarcely 
a consideration, and the plainest precepts touching | 
the way of preserving health are little noted, nor 
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suffered to deter the inmates from indulging in 
the traditional habits of the family, —from sources 
like these come a considerable percentage, when 
the entire school population is considered, of those 
who are to be taught the delights of learning and 
the decencies of life. No child has been reared 
so carefully as to be above receiving hints for a 
better way of living, in a sanitary point of view; 
while the sons and daughters of poverty are to be 
enlightened. The clean hands, as well as the 
pure heart, are to be set before them as worthy of 
being possessed to a degree not altogether une- 
qual. The sound mind in the sound body must 
be supplemented by the clean mind in the clean 
body. 

It may seem an ungracious suggestion, but 
occasional lapses from personal neatness in dress 
and in other regards on the part of teachers impel 
a reference to the matter, and the writer would 
take the liberty to say, with great plainness of 
speech, that a good example in the things that 
concern the particularity desirable in the outward 
appearance must be set by the teacher. Negli-. 
gence in attire may well be accepted as evidence 
of carelessness about other elements of tidiness ; 
the absence of a button may testify to the presence 
of disorderliness in other directions. The family 
physician who would retain his constituency is 
scrupulous in his attention to his person: we may 


——_ 
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permit a falling short in skill, but who can endure 
the uncleanliness, and offensiveness even, which is 
not absolutely unknown in what is called the bet- 
ter grade of society? An immaculate hand must 
be laid on the pulse, or we are disagreeably im- 
pressed ; an unspotted attire must vest the accept- 
able physician. We may deny to many of the medi- 
cal profession godliness, when an average is taken ; 
but we must ascribe to them cleanliness, a virtue not 
far distant from the former. The teacher has equal 
reason to be a pattern in respect to the outward 
man. That unpardonable offence against good 
breeding, the lack of due regard to the person and 
dress, must not be laid at his door. The scholars 
must be rebuked for their failings in this particu- 
lar by the entire aspect of the instructor. Sound- 
ness in apparel from head to foot, and that he is 
clean every whit, — such are the signs and tokens 
of the acceptable teacher, whose brain by its 
fineness could never atone for any coarseness 
in speech or gesture or garb or treatment of the 
body; nor does he wish for any such seeming 
equivalent. An unkempt, shabby, unclean man 
in the teacher’s office ought to be deemed a dis- 
grace, a stigma upon the profession; yet each one 
who reads this paper may be able to name at least 
a single instructor of this ill-ordered sort. He 
may be a genius in the laboratory; but if so be he | 
be a stranger to the lavatory, he ought to receive 
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no further commission to teach.- Dulness is bet- 
ter than dirt ; as between these evils, the choice 
is obvious. 

In example, the teacher is to be watchful and 
conscientious in these important regards; so like- 
wise are his counsel and instruction to be faithful 
and continuous as he warns the children against 
the negligence of precautions which are designed 
to ward off disease. Temperature, the degree of 
moisture, the presence of odors from the heating 
apparatus, — in a word, the whole aspect of the 
school-room as the health officer would view it, — 

these points must not escape the vigilance of the 
instructor. The connection between a poor reci- 
tation and a closed ventilator is intimate. An in- 
spection every fifteen minutes would not be prac- 
ticable, and yet it is possible for the teacher to 
secure such a measure of purity to the atmosphere 
of the room as to make such a possible examina- 
tion satisfactory. 

Parents would be loath to breathe the air that 
fills the lungs of their children in many a school- 
room. The dreadful offence of whispering receives 
its due chastisement; but the culprit may have 
come to school with no pretence to being clean, 
and his person be a positive infliction upon those 
sitting near him, the air meanwhile being infected 
with the very sensible odors that arise from such 
veglected bodies, and yet not a syllable of rebuke 
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proceed out of the mouth of the teacher. There 
has been a waking up to the dangers of poor venti- 
lation and its accessories: this generation is the 
cleanest that has lived ; the next will be yet more 
free from sanitary sins of omission and commis- 
sion. The common school is to bear its part in 
the contest against the open and secret assaults of 
divers diseases. It will be in haste to rid itself 
of the responsibility attending the large mortality 
of children. It will offer them a refuge from odors 
that are fruitful in maladies. It will proffer pure 
air in exchange for the unventilated recesses of 
what the wretched children call home. The teacher 
will theorize fully, and practise fully, concerning the 
needs and methods of healthful living. 

The common school as a unifying agency, further- 
ing the assimilation of the population of foreign 
extraction, —that ‘“‘mixed multitude,”— presents 
a profoundly interesting aspect. The grave prob- 
lem is nearer a solution as the mingling of the 
children of native and alien origin in the school- 
room becomes more general. In the West, and in 
Eastern cities, the American child may be seated 
often amid strange surroundings which speak of 
the cosmopolitan character of our population. 
English, German, Irish, French, Scotch national- 
ities are blended in the assembly of scholars, 
and other countries contribute their speech and 
facial peculiarities to the scene, which could bea 
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reality only in America. The thoughtful citizen, as 
he watches the incoming of the representatives of 
other civilizations, dwellers in uttermost parts or 
in more familiar regions, is afraid of the issue. 
He dreads the approach of those who have no 
acquaintance, and of course little sympathy, with 
the details of our system of. citizenship. What is 
to control this host ? When our fifty millions have 
increased to one hundred millions, what is to har- 
monize and consolidate the varied population, many 
of whom come from lands utterly opposed to the 
theory and practice of our government? The 
ceaseless column pouring through the gates of our 
seaports and on to the West, to be lost to sight, 
almost, in the solitary places of the Territories, is 
almost a menace to the Republic, say not a few in 
their surmising and prophesying concerning the 
years to come. The abstractions of political econ- 
omy or of governmental dogmas, — what care these 
aliens for such things? Habit, usage, time, — 
these must do their work, and facilitate the prog- 
ress of these new citizens — citizens only in name 
in large degree — towards an understanding and 
appreciation of the constitutional principles that 
control us. The first generation of these emigrants 
little apprehend what our people mean by sacrifice 
for the country’s sake; their children, however, 
take hold somewhat of the idea of equality as in- 
terpreted by our customs and political creed, while 
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their children in turn advance yet further and more 
freely, and are citizens in spirit and in understand- 
ing also. 
The hope is with the children. The school is 
an important ally in making them one in hope and 
heart with those born within our borders, and of 
ancestry joined from the beginning with the goodly 
fellowship of the founders of the nation. The boys 
and girls, in whose veins run the life currents of 
widely differing peoples, meet in one place, hear 
one language, are obedient to one law, are taught 
one theory of government, and look onward to one 
citizenship. The oneness, not the diversity, is im- 
pressed upon them. The influences of the school 
are centripetal. The children learn that while, in 
their wisdom, the fathers decreed that a foreign- 
born citizen might not be the chief ruler of the 
United States, yet that all other gifts in the dis- 
cretion of the people are within reach of those of 
alien blood. They are to assist in governing by 
bearing rule or by electing those who so lead, and 
hence are early constrained to feel that their inter- 
ests are to be enlisted in the cause of the Republic. 
Distinctions of race are to be forgotten when prac . 
tically they are no barrier to a share in the law 
making and law executing of the land. The com- 
mon school, in discharging its duty, will early and 
clearly indicate to the pupils this fact, which is 
the “pillar and ground” of our political faith. 
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Asa rule, the parents of these children, whose 
ancestors were from over the sea, will do noth- 
ing to impart sound political instruction: they 
know little, care little, save that they had best 
vote in a certain way. On the teacher, therefore, 
devolves a great responsibility. Party questions 
divide the community; they are not to be ob- 
truded: but governmental theories are a legitimate 
theme. Though the child be under fifteen, yet 
he may be partaker in the common faith of our 
Republic; he may gather the simple outlines of 
our governmental purposes ; he may hold fast to 
the main proposition, that control by the people 
and for the people is the chief thing to be pre- 
served. There is little excuse for the instructor, 
if the child who is ready to pass from the higher 
grades of free schools is not able to give in a few 
words the proper statement of the difference be- 
tween our system and that of absolute or limited 
monarchies. The idea of the nation, for which 
there have been struggle and shock and strong 
crying and tears, ought to be the possession of 
every child who has reached years of discretion. 
The young whose way to the school-room is from 
homes where the Old World life is most thought 
of and talked of, should hear within the jurisdic- 
tion of our teachers plain and strong testimony to 
the value and significance of a people’s rule. It is 
to be expected, it may reasonably be demanded 
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that the American common school will be loyal to 
this need. 

There is no reason to doubt that the growing 
tendency to study the aspects of nature will con- 
tinue, and that the physical sciences will receive 
increased attention in time to come. As the higher 
institutions devote a longer period to this branch, 
the interest will be reflected; and it is easy to 
see that the elements of natural science — with- 
out text-book, very possibly, and in a plain way — 
will constitute a part of the order of study for 
very young scholars. Itis safe to say that many 
a scholar in the public schools would be sorely 
puzzled to answer the question as to the composi- 
tion of material entering into the construction of 
the building where he passes six hours each day. 
The glass through which he looks, —can he tell 
you of what it is made? He hears the bell, — too 
often, he would say,— but can he explain what 
sound is? The iron that is used in strengthening 
the structure, — has he a definite idea how it ap- 
pears when taken from the earth, or can he detail 
the process whereby it reaches its present state? 
The air he breathes, — would it bea slight task for 
him to analyze it, in words at least, and measure it ? 
The facts of natural science — not the speculations 
thereof — are to be more familiar to the next gen- 
eration ; and even the lowest grade of schools will 
share in the information, which year by year grows 
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more complete, touching the foundations of the 
earth, the strength of the hills, the waters, the 
winds, the ore beneath our feet, the planet that 
swings in space. 

There is need of an early familiarity with the 
first principles of science, that there be no danger 
in maturer years of being overborne by the weight 
of scientific assertion. To the novice,the multi- 
tudinous discoveries, the forces uncovered in the 
universe, long imprisoned as some of them have 
been, the certainty of experiments as contrasted 
with the variableness of opinion, the slow march 
of ideas spiritual, and the rapid coursing of facts 
of a physical character, seem to threaten the sta- 
bility of all other departments of learning, where 
so much is left among the things we may not 
know. The claims for infallibility occasionally put 
forth by men who investigate scientific matters 
are often allowed by the inexperienced, who are 
awed by the splendid results; but more intimate 
acquaintance with the issues of research, the fre- 
quent seeing of experiments which come short of 
success absolute, and the knowledge that omnis- 
cience is not yet vouchsafed mortals, will save one 
from too much alacrity in admitting the unreason- 
able professions of scientists —if such be made — 
that while other men are trying to make facts 
sustain their views of truth, they are simply en- 
deavoring to ascertain facts, caring little whither 
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the inferences from those facts may bear them. 
Impartiality, honest thinking, and readiness to 
yield prejudice to the persuasions of reason, are 
not the sole possession of a small portion of the 
race. Long acquaintance with the general results 
of science will help to place false claims in their 
proper light. The child cannot, then, be taught 
too early the beginnings of science; for thus will 
he appreciate more fully its grand offices, and 
judge more exactly its claims, in after years. 
Tke permanence of the teacher’s office is a 
desideratum greatly to be longed for. That the 
exercise of the instructor’s powers, not as a make- 
shift, but a professional undertaking to continue 
through one’s days, is to be a feature more distinct 
in our system, it is reasonable to predict. Other 
things being equal, the seeker for employment in 
the school whence our children and their children 
will derive their primary education, not less than 
the would-be head of a higher order of schools, 
will be inquired of and selected, first of all because 
he intends to teach for ten months in the year, as 
he has done heretofore. In other words, teaching 
is his occupation, not a bit of financial strategy 
whereby he will obtain, for labor which is irksome 
and partakes of none of his devotion, a certain 
amount of required funds to pay debts or to pro- 
vide for debts to be incurred. He who chooses a 
calling with a view to continuance therein, who 
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has no other source of livelihood, whose distinc- 
tion, if it ever come, must come from exertions 
put forth in fulfilling that selected vocation, will 
be apt to do more than discharge perfunctorily a 
round of duties. There is little occasion to discuss 
the relative advantage of regularity of instruction, 
or the varying impressions gained from studying 
under numerous teachers. The child who enters 
upon the first stage uf instruction in charge of a 
given teacher, and knows no other authority or 
manner of-teaching in that grade, then being 
passed on to the care of a second principal, who in 
turn will superintend the child’s nurture, and com- 
mit him to the guardianship of a third instructor, 
— the primary, intermediate, and grammar epochs 
witnessing the efforts of but three teachers, — 
is certain to fare better, extraordinaries excepted, 
than he who has had dealings with a number of 
teachers wellnigh equal to the terms of the sev- 
eral years. 

It is quite reasonable to declare that parents and 


citizens generally should encourage the adoption,. 


by those qualified to do so, of teaching as a pro- 
fession. The temporary teacher, who keeps one 
lesson ahead of the class, who counts the hours in 
school as a burden, who administers discipline so 
as to give himsélf the least inconvenience, is 
abroad in the land. We all have known him, 
He will thrive at the expense of the community 
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so long as extempore performances in‘ instruction 
are preferred to the steady and conscientious en- 
deavors of those who teach as a vocation. Civil 
service in educational departments may well find 
its advocates. The patient continuance in well- 
doing in less prominent and important positions 
should earn a good degree, and the reward be 
given in the form of timely promotion. The mas 
ter of a high school who began on the lowest 
plane, with the alphabet, and has worked his way 
up (unless there be remarkable natural gifts and 
an intuitive adapting of self to circumstances to 
form an exception to the rule), will surpass all 
others in teaching and discipline. He will be spe- 
cific, minute, in instruction, and he will never be 
in a panic when crises of disorder arise, unless the 
experience with which we have been familiar be 
altogether peculiar to ourselves.. Removal only for 
cause; promotion except for cause; permanence 
and plentiful success as a consequence, — may we 
not hope for this? The common school is a fore- 
runner of better systems ; and directly, or by inti- 
mations easily understood, it is to be declaring 
that what is perfect has not yet come. The chil- 
dren fare better than did the fathers, but there is 
no occasion to fancy that the educational millen- 
nium has dawned. Subject to correction, open to 
suggestion, reaching after the things that are 
before, claiming no infallibility, discontented with 
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what it is doing, hopeful of larger success, — such 
is the proper attitude of the common school. As 
with all increase of knowledge there comes a 
fuller sense of incompleteness in mental results, 
so with the school; the more desirable its equip- 
ment and the greater its sphere, the more marked 
will be the evident regret of those who are the 
directing spirits that the defects are distinctly 
recognizable. Humbleness of mind goes hand in 
hand with exaltation of the best type. 

One who looks back twenty-five years to the 
country school that was favored with his presence 
as a pupil is impressed with the astonishing im- 
provements made in the material and intellectual 
surroundings of the child of to-day. The guasi 
antiquarian remembers the seats, with severely 
straight lines, suggestive of penance and mortifi- 
cation of the flesh; the cramped position taken 
by the student in the narrow-gauge desks; the 
careful provision against open windows, whereby 
fresh air might mitigate the rather oppressive 
atmosphere; the rote system of teaching; the 
scrupulous following of what was laid down in the 
books, no original problems being given by the 
teacher lest the scholars be confused; the fast- 
falling ruler which always sought the hand of the 
unjust, and sometimes by mischance gave the just 
a taste of retribution undeserved ; thé impression, 
suffered to remain, that the school had reached 
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its best estate, and that the teacher could not err 
intellectually ; the feeling that the important part 
of education was to stand precisely on the line in 
Fecitation, never to whisper, and to be sure to re- 
peat the exact words of the book, principles being 
impertinent apart from their use in the printed 


.page before the scholar,—these are faint out- 


lines of the vivid picture in views when retrospec- 
tion includes school days a quarter of a century 
ago in rural communities. 

Twenty-five years hence, if there have been no 
striking changes in the arrangement of class-rooms, 
if chairs and desks are much of the present pat- 
tern, and the best methods in vogue now for ven- 
tilating be used after the twentieth century has 
begun, there yet will be a marked transformation, 
it must be believed, in the plans for teaching: the 
instructor doing no less thinking, but the scholar 
doing more. Whatever tends to constrain the 
child to form independent opinions will be wel- 
come above its present acceptance, albeit we are 
witnesses of a great advance in this regard since 
the days when we were young. We may remem- 
ber our discomfiture in being assigned geometrical 
problems the letters and lines of which had been 
changed by the teacher (who was in search of the 
possible adaptation of principles more than desir- 
ous to strengthen the memory), because we had 
confounded very different matters, —the repeti- 
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tion of sentences with precision, and the drinking 
in of reasons for certain mathematical results. 
The worship of the text-book is dying out; the 
instructor who cannot face a class unless he be 
armed with the treatise is outliving his opportu- 
nity. The next generation will demand more of 
extempore teaching, so to say, and welcome the: 
coming instructor, who will be no slave to the 
letter. 

The educational achievements of the common 
school will continue to furnish a theme for occa- 
sional orators, for rhapsody-loving dealers in verse, 
for the politician’s smooth address to half-believ- 
ing auditors. These indiscriminate and favorable 
comments do not signify. But there is to be, we 
doubt not, a wider familiarity of parents with what 
is done and left undone in the institutions that 
are making or marring their children. It matters 
comparatively little, in one point of view, whether 
professional educators and those who talk about 
schools with the assured air of experts be con- 
tented with the development of our system of 
instruction. The main inquiry is, What do those 
who contribute of their substance for its support, 
and commit their children to the care of the school, 
think of its practical workings? The average 
strong sense of the people must be satisfied, or 
that which is the very life of the system —the 
co-operating sympathy of the community — will 
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be taken away. The common school is for the 
people: not for theorists, however able; not for 
officials ; not for the sustenance of men and women 
who earn a living in this way rather than in some 
other, caring little save for pay-days and holidays, 
sorry to begin, glad to leave off,—but for the 
people! The end of its being must be kept stead- 
ily in view, or the American common school will 
have seen its best days. But I am persuaded bet- 
ter things of it. It will provide for the community’s 
needs, not merely be responsive to its desires; 
keeping in advance, yet in sight always; taking 
the middle course between dead conservatism and 
unreasonable liberalism ! 
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COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Cuaries NorTHEenp, New Britain, Conn., 
Chairman. 


WuHeEN, year ago, we assembled at Saratoga, a spirit of deep 
sadness came upon us, as on the first morning of our meeting it was 
announced that one* greatly honored and beloved, who had come 
to address us, had suddenly been called to a higher sphere. As we 
came together at this time, a spirit of deeper sadness pervaded not 
only this body, but our whole country;from the knowledge that the- 
life of the honored President of the United States, whom we so. 
fondly hoped to see and hear on this occasion, was in a precarious 
condition from the murderous attack of an assassin. By these sad 
providences, how forcibly are we impressed with the uncertainty of: 
life and the certainty of death! Since our last annual meeting, four. 
of our membership have been called from earthly scenes and: 
labors ; but while we may lament this loss, we may also find occa-. 
sion for an alleviation of our sorrow in the consciousness that they- 
all died full of years and full of honors. Like shocks of wheat fully 
ripened for the harvest were they gathered in, all having passed the. 
limit of threescore and ten, and all having done good service in the. 
great work of education, and all having left behind them 

“ Footprints on the sands of time ” 
for the guidance and cheer of those who follow on, and “a little. 
longer wait.” 

Of all whose decease it has been my duty to chronicle during the. 
last five years, no one has occupied so prominent a position in rela- 
tion to this Institute and its work as one who has been called from, 
earth the present year, —the last but one f of those who took an. 





* Rev. Dr. Sears. t H. K. Oliver. 
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active part in the organization and early support of this Institute,— 
who was its first secretary, and for several successive years its pre- 
siding officer. That man was the late George B. Emerson, of Boston ; 
and the only survivor of all who took an active part in organizing 
this Institute is the honored Henry K. Oliver, whose name and in- 
fluence have always been connected with every good effort in the 
cause of education. It is a great pleasure to know that he is with 
us to-day, and that we may hope to hear words of wisdom from his 
lips. While many of us will associate the name of our revered 
friend with an article to be found in many of our educational books, 
entitled “‘ Two Ways of Telling a Story,” we all know that his way 
has always been that in the cause of truth and right. 


GEORGE BARRELL EMERSON. 
BY GEN. H. K. OLIVER. 


The idea of forming a society whose object should be the eleva- 
tion of the common schools from their existing very unsatisfactory 
condition originated with certain teachers and others interested in 
educational matters, who habitually met every summer in Boston, 
for some years, from 1820 to 1830. The outgrowth of their com- 
munings was, that on the 15th of March of the latter year, fifty- 
one years ago, and continuing in session till the nineteenth day of 
the same month, there assembled at Columbian Hall, in that city, 
a body of the friends of education, mostly teachers, from various 
parts of the New England States. Having with much deliberate 
and frank discussion considered the status and the crying needs of 
these common schools, it was decided to form a society; to which, 
that its name might indicate its comprehensive, grasp, was ulti- 
mately given the title of the ‘‘ American Institute of Instruction.” 
The preparation of its constitution was intrusted to Ebenezer 
Bailey, Benjamin D. Emerson, Abraham Andrews, George B. 
Emerson, Gideon F. Thayer, J. Wilder, and Henry K. Oliver; all 
teachers and all of Massachusetts, and all but the last named now 
dead. At an adjourned meeting, held on the 19th of August, 1830, 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, in Boston, at which 
several hundred were present, this constitution, carefully matured, 
was, with change of the title of the society from that presented by 
the committeg, and some other minor alterations, duly adopted, and 
the offices thereby created duly filled, — Rev. Francis Wayland, of 
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Brown University, being made its first president. Of the entire 
thirty-six officers constituting its first board of government, I alone, 
so far as I can learn, survive. All the rest are haloed and hallowed 
each by his celestial crown. For all of them “the mourners have” — 
in turn— “gone about the streets”; the silver cord of each life 
hath been loosed ; their golden bowl hath been broken ; their dust _ 
hath returned to the earth, and their spirits to God who gaye them. 
As the shadowy forms of these loved and noble men, whose ear- 
nest sympathy with the coming generations embodied itself in sub- 
stantial actualities to secure for them the abiding and best blessings 
of mental and moral training, — as these flit across my memory, — 


“In very face and shape, so clear, so true, 


That the heart leaps enraptured at the view,” 
. ‘ 


I feel impelled to say —with fitting change—as said the sur- 
viving bard in Gray’s “Ode ” of his dead fellow-bards, — 


* Dear lost companions of my early art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died — and naught is left but reverent memories.” 


And if there yet remain other survivors of those distant years, 
lingering like pilgrim-strangers among contemporaneous posterity, 
— poor “shadowy Buckinghams ” of the past, dissolving remnants . 
of our former selves, played-out and faded loiterers on the stage 
of life, — we feel 
* Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, — 


Whose lights are fled, whose gar/ands dead, 
And all but him departed.” 


And full well do we know and feel that — 


“Yet a few years, or days, perhaps, 
Or moments pass in silent lapse, 
And time with us wil] be no mora,” 


We alone, and we better than any else, can tel! with what sacri 
fice of self, with what fidelity of labor, with what earrestness of 
devotion they “did what they could,” and far in advance of the 
times in which they lived, to promote the cause in. which you are 
their enlisted successors, and who are morally obligated to keep that 
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cause alive with quickening energy, and to enlarge its domain to 
the widest achievable extent. 


*‘ A cloud of witnesses around, 
Hold you in full survey; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge your way.” 


Conspicuously eminent among the many devotees to the cause of 
education was George B. Emerson; a man of whom it is my great 


_ privilege to be permitted to say, “ He was my friend, faithful and just 


to me”: and to enjoy the friendship of one’s superior is to make a 
man think the better of himself, and is to be ranked among the 
best blessings of life. Of the many members of this association, 
very few could have personally known, and still fewer have even 


' heard much of the subject of this eulogy. The several spheres in 


which the members of the teacher’s profession move are not of the 
widest extent, nor are they very widely known, although within 
their limits they may be the most sharply observed of all observers 
Those of us, however, to whom Mr. Emerson was known, know 
not where, among the very great number of men With whom our 
lengthened lives have brought us into contact, we can select one 
more highly esteemed, more earnestly reverenced, or more dearly 
beloved. 

Born in the town of Wells, in the State of Maine, in 1797, he 
was reared under the care of parents of more than ordinary prac- 
tical common-sense, more than ordinary culture, and of the purest 
Christian life and influence. His own after methods of instruction 
partook largely of his own home training ; where, under the guidance 
of his father,* his powers of observation were quickened into such 
intense keenness that nothing in field, forest, or hill, nothing in 
ocean, river, lake, or sky, seems to have escaped his research; the 
application of his own perceptive powers surpassing all the teach- 
ings of his schoolmaster. 

Dying atthe ripe age of fourscore and four years of a life wholly 
devoted to teaching, — or, in more exact description, gently falling 
asleep as doth a wearied child, surrounded and soothed by tenderes® 
ministrations, — this truly learned, accomplished, dignified, and be- 
loved teacher was called to the reward of a noble life. Of him, as 





* Dr. Samuel Emerson, Harvard College, 1785. 
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was said by an unknown writer of the wise and gentle Lloyd, of 
England, —a master of Westminster in Cowper's time, — 


* Gone is the venerated man, gone to his rest, 
Whose converse with us was a daily feast; 
Weep ye, who ‘neath his firm, yet lenient sway, 
Felt the blest guidance of a father’s sway.” 


He was the last to leave us of his revered and learned associates, 
— those apt and triumphant masters that illustrated the teacher’s 
art, meriting and achieving highest renown and most enduring and 
earnest gratitude, and whose successful career demands of you who 
are supplementing their work that you be true to the exacting yet 
just demands of their and your vocation. Most welcome honor is 
it to be privileged to eulogize this Bayard among schoolmasters, 
who for threescore years imparted knowledge to the young people 
of the best and most thoughtful households of Boston and its vici- 
nage: allured as they were by the fervid zeal, the fidelity and cer- 
tainty of his teaching, the earnest devotion and frank simplicity 


of his methods, his innate and thorough apprehension of the de- ~ 


mands and the verities of pedagogy, his chivalric confidence in the 
integrity and honesty of purpose of his pupils, the discreet dignity 
of his bearing, his true manliness, and the entire perfectness of his 
Christian character. In the administration of his normal duties 
there was always a dignified- method of control, ennobled by his 
own dignified self-control, his patient sympathy in dealing with 
intellectual weaknesses, scantinesses, or neglects, and his patient, 
sagacious, and discreet firmness in manipulating faults, misdoings 
or naughtinesses. 
He always deemed mere teaching—the imparting of mere 
school learning — as of inferior consequence to the formation of a 
single and a noble character, and to the implanting and ripening in 
the human soul of aclear and vivid conception of the objects for 
which it was created, with a quickened sense of the true work that 
was to be done whenever they whose minds and hearts he was 
training should enter upon the discharge of the exacting and re- 
sponsible duties of life and of society. How well and fully he re- 
sponded to the excellent dignity of his profession, may be illustrated 


by some of his own acts and sayings. Graduating in 1817, at 


Harvard, at twenty years of age, a leading man ef a class distin- 
guished for an unusual number of eminent men, and serving for a 
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couple of years as a private teacher in Lancaster, Mass., and during 
the next two years as a tutor in mathematics at Harvard, he was, 
on its establishment in 1821, appointed, by the unanimous vote of 
the committee, master of the English High School of Boston. On 
facing his new pupils, he amazed their almust unbelieving ears’ by 
boldly announcing his opposition to corporal punishment, and his 
determination to ignore it. I say “amazed them,” and I say ‘it 
with due consideration: for all anterior Boston schoolmasters 
were believers in the rod, and doers therewith; flogging was 
normal and chronic; the rattan was the baton of the pedagogue, 
re-enforced, at times, with the ferule, an instrument now extinct, 
like the dodo or dinotherium,—the said name, “ferule,” having 
been, I conjecture, derived from the Latin word “ferulus” (or 
“little wild beast”), as indicative of the ferocity of its assaults. 
“T will treat you as gentlemen,” said he, “and you must so treat 
me.” “I will believe what you say, till a discovered lie weakens my 
faith in you” ‘“‘ Never say or do anything to the disadvantage of 
a fellow-pupil.” “ Rules there must be, and they must be obeyed ; 
but I shall make no rule that I would not more willingly see broken 
.than I would have one of you violate a feeling of honor towards a 
fellow-pupil.” ‘‘ Never try to surpass another for the mere sake of 
surpassing. Let all your efforts at surpassing’ be that each one may 
surpass himself; trying to be better to-day than he was yesterday, 
and to be better to-morrow than he is to-day.” “Help each one 
his fellow in his efforts to help himself; by so doing, the highest and 
most capable will, through life, be best and firmest friends,” 

The lads understood his words and his intents; for boys have an 
innate, simple, and practical common-sense, — one more unwitting in 
policy and humbug than many of their elders, and one more readily 
influenced by a sound and wholesome perception of the truth of such 
priuciples as will achieve their permanent good. 

Well might they have exclaimed, “ What is this new doctrine of 
which thou speakest? for thou bringest certain strange things to 
our ears, and we would know, therefore, what these words mean.” 
And small wonder had it been, had they —as did the Gentiles to 
Paul, at Lystra — called him Jupiter, and said, “ The gods have de- 
scended among us,” so strange and before unheard was all his lan- 
guage. Better far, however, was his reward : for order, good habits, 
and the kindliest intercourse were secured; and towards himself, as 

he gratefully declared in his priceless little address called “ Fare- 
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well to my Pupils,” “ there grew an affectionate and abiding confi- 
dence and respect,” increasing with years, and which were made 
manifest by the exalted position conceded to him by society and the 
State, and by the sorrowful tears shed by the unfeigning mourners 
that flocked to his funeral service. 

Rewarded and renowned by his notable success in this High 
School, his name began to be circulated about the town ; and many 
thoughtful fathers, who were desirous that their girls should have 
better opportunities for education than their sex had before enjoved 
in Boston, deputized the Hon. William Sullivan, one of its most 
eminent citizens, to approach Mr. Emerson with tentative induce- 
ments to relinquish his public position, and assume the work of 
educating their daughters. Mr. Sullivan urged, against Mr. Em- 
ersun’s first declinings, that he and his associates “considered the 
education of girls, on such principles as Mr. Emerson had adopted, 
as of much more importance than that of boys; because mothers 
have almost the entire education of children, and if that highest 
education, the formation of purest character, were desirable for all 
children, it must be given mainly by the mothers.” To the push of 
these sound arguments Mr. Emerson yiélded, believing that he could 
do more good as a teacher of girls than he could do as a teacher of 
boys “in so forming the character of these girls that they would 
become good daughters and sisters, good neighbors, good wives, 
and good mothers.” 

This change occurred in June, 1823 ; and it was in this school for 
girls, as it seems to me, that Mr. Emerson achieved his best success, 
if his work in any of its departments—all being best —be sus- 
ceptible of contrast. Herein I best knew him, for daughters of my 
own were favored with his training. Amongst those of us who 
were then of the guild of teachers, it was the unanimous judgment 
that he held the foremost position, above and beyond us all, facile 
princeps; we invariably deferring to his judgment in any discussion 
upon educational methods, ways, or means. And this leadership 
and its honors, freely conceded, he bore with such unconsciousness of 
superiority, such generous gentleness, such unpretentious frankness, 
such sincere deference to the opinions of those who, all the while, 
were deferring to him, that we became at once, as it were, partakers 
of himself, and ir full and welcome communion with him. His own 
remarkable power in teaching well illustrated the thoroughness 
and exactness of his own knowledge; and he possessed, in most 
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abundant measure, rare power and aptness in inspiring his pupils 
with the desire and the ambition“‘of learning. He was also the 
ever-willing, ever-reliable, ever-judicious, ever-sympathizing friend 
and counsellor of his fellow-teachers ; glorying in his profession, and 
justly ranking it as a noble and perpetual ministration of good. 

I have not spoken directly of his intellectual gifts, nor of his 
scholarly attainments. His high class-rank in a class itself ranking 
among the highest that Harvard had trained, demonstrates both 
these; while prompt readiness and facility in his professional work 
indicate his assured scholarship. It may be also added that his 
' works on the geology and the trees of Massachusetts are recog- 
nized as standard works, and of prime authority. 

His best eulogy is his own pure and spotless life, devoted to 
assiduous service in every cause worthy of a good man’s efforts ; for 
he never ceased to use, with quickening vigor, all the powers of 
mind and heart which God had given him, with most earnest grati- 
tude to God for these excellent gifts, and for the will and oppor- 
tunities of using them for the good of the world in which he lived 
so long. 

Commencing in the second decade of our century, he taught for 
nore than fifty years; and then, retiring from his labor, patiently 
awaited the coming of “the great teacher, — Death.” As he himself 
said in his eulogy of Agassiz, that prince of teachers, so of him we 
aow say: “‘Weshall no more see his benignant face, nor hear 
ais winning voice. His fascinating eye, his genial smile, his ready 
sympathy, his generous earnestness, his transparent sincerity, his 
wise, persuasive words, his alluring, natural eloquence” are now 
all of the past. But there remain his example, and the urgent 
influence of his surpassing work. And as by the living man we, 
his contemporaries, were incited to increased vigor and power in 
our teaching, so may you, our successors, with your better means of 
imparting knowledge, your better appliances for elucidation, your 
greater encouragements and growing strength, be quickened by 
what we testify of his work and that of his associates. Many 
intelligent, enlightened, and wise men have illustrated the teacher’s 
calling, and gained merited renown. Be ye like unto them, so that 
whoever, in the distant years of the future, shall review your 
annals, he may be justified in making as honorable a record, and as 
merited, as has hereinbefore been made of him and his associates, 
who were the founders of this institution. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE DECEASED MEMBERS. 
By Cuarves NortHenp, Chairman of Committee. 
GEORGE B. EMERSON. 


George Barrell Emerson was born at Kennebunk, formerly a part 
of Wells, Me., on the 12th of September, 1797. His father was a 
physician of prominence, and always interested in the schools 
of his town and vicinity. 

The early years of the subject of this notice were spent partly in 
the humble district school of the town, and partly in the work of 
the farm and garden; and the benefits of the latter were felt for 
good through subsequent life, and well would it be for many of the 
youth of our times if a portion of their time and attention shall 
daily be given to manual] labor on the farm or in the workshop. 

When fifteen years of age, young Emerson became a papil at 
Dummer Academy, Newbury, Mass., where he finished his prepara- 
tory college studies, having been previously instructed by his father. 
At the age of sixteen years, he entered Harvard College, from which 
he was graduated in 1817, having among his classmates the Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, the Hon. George Bancroft, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
Rev. S. J. May, and other men of note. His close application to 
study while in college proved injurious to his eyes, from which he 
suffered, more or less, during life. During his college course, Mr. 
Emerson taught, for brief terms, district schools in his native town, 
and also in Bolton, Mass. In 1817, after graduating, he took charge 
of a private school in the town of Lancaster, Mass., a position he 
occupied for two years with marked success and to very great 
acceptance. After this, he discharged the duties of a tuter in 
Harvard College in both the mathematical and Greek departments. 
Having decided to make teaching his life-work, he was, in 1821, 
placed in charge of the English High School in the city of Boston, 
being its first privcipal. His success here was decided and highly 
gratifying, and while in this situation he successfully tested two 
favorite theories, — one, that an appeal to the sense of honor in his 
pupils might, to a great extent, take the place of corporal punish- 
ment; and the other, that a spirit of material helpfulness might be 
substituted for a spirit of emulation. 

In 1823, he resigned his position in the High School, that he 
might yield to the wishes of his friends in opening a private school, 
in Boston, for young ladies. Such was the confidence in his ability 
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that his friends pledged to him an annual salary of $3,000, then the 
hiyhest salary paid in New England forteaching. The number of 
his pupils was limited to thirty-two, and his school was always 
full, and applicants for its advantages were always waiting for ad- 
mission. 

Mr. Emerson took an active part in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, was its first secretary, and subsequently 
and for several successive years its president, and afterwards one of 
the vice-presidents until the time of his decease. At two different 
times, and perhaps more, he gave valuable lectures before the Insti- 
tute. 

To those who remember that excellent school manual, “ Colburn’s 
First Lessons” in Arithmetic, — the first, and in my humble opinion, 
one of the best, if not the best, books of the kind ever published, — it 
may be no small praise to say that its author, Warren Colburn, con- ~ 
sulted Mr. Emerson at every step in its preparation, and that while 
the work was in MS. it received that best of all tests, a school-room 
trial by Mr. Emerson. That little book, for which Mr. Emerson 
did so much, was the pioneer book in promoting mental operations 
in the performance of arithmetical problems. 

In 1830 Mr. Emerson took an active interest in organizing the 
Boston Sotiety of Natural History, of which he was made president 
in 1837. He was chiefly instrumental in securing a geological sur- 
vey of the State by legislative enactment, and, with Dr. Dewey, took 
charge of the botanical department of the work. 

In 1843 Mr. Emerson became co-author,with the late Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, of a very able, interesting, and instructive volume, entitled 
“The School and the Schoolmaster.” This was, at the time, the most 
comprehensive and nearly the only work on education published in 
this country. In 1846 Mr. Emerson published a valuable treatise or 
report on “The Trees and Shrubs of Natural Growth of Massa- 
chusetts,” of which an enlarged edition was published in 1875. 

It was to the cause of popular education that Mr. Emerson devoted 
most of his time and attention outside the duties to his own school. 
He was actively and greatly instrumental in securing the establish- 
ment of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and obtaining the 
late Horace Mann as its first secretary. He was also for several 
years an active and valuable member of the State Board, and was 
ever ready, in many ways, to co-operate with its able and hard-work- 
ing secretary. After spending forty years as a successful teacher, 
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he retired from the business, and in company with his wife spent a 
season of travelin Europe. Ina letter to the writer, a few years 
ago, he said: “ The greatest mistake of my life was that I so early 
retired from the active work of the school-room.” But though he 
left the teacher’s work, he did not lose his interest in educational 
affairs, but was ever ready, with voice and pen, to do what he could 
for the advancement of knowledge and science. He was many 
times honored by being a member of learned bodies, and in 1859 
his Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. 

In the highest and best sense, George B. Emerson was a great, 
good man. Noble in form aud bearing, cordial in manner, always and 
everywhere the true gentleman, he commanded, as he well merited, 
the highest respect and confidence of all within his influence. What 
he did for the promotion of education can be understood and ap- 
preciated only by those who lived a half-century ago. Teachers of 
to-day, and whose years are less than twoscore, can form no ade- 
quate idea of the work required and the work performed by such 
men as George B. Emerson, Hurace Mann, Henry Barnard, and our 
honored guest at this time, Henry K. Oliver, with others. For the 
great and numerous advantages whiclr teachers of the present day 
enjoy, they are largely and primarily indebted to the efforts and 
influence of such men as I have named. To them belongs the high 
honor and credit of having aroused the public mind, and given to 
the country better teachers, educational works and _ periodicals, 
aormal schools, teachers’ institutes and educational assuciations, 
with all the appliances and advantages which come to teachers of 
the present day. Let us, then, my friends, not forget what we owe 
to such men as I have named, but may we ever hold them in grate- 
ful remembrance as the pioneers in the great and noble work of 
arousing the public mind from a state of apathy which so greatly 
prevailed, and securing to our land the great benefits of our present 
educational progress and high school privileges. 


DAVID CROSBY, 


Late, and for many years, of Nashua, N. H., will be remembered by 
mauy who have attended our meetings for the last few years. He 
was born in Hebron, N. H., Sept. 1, 1807, and died in Nashua, 
greatly lamented, on the 26th of February, 1881, at the age of 
seventy-three years. 

Mr. Crosby’s early advantages were quite limited, being mainly 
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such as the humble distriet school of the times afforded. But 
meagre as these were, they were sufficient to awaken a desire for 
higher attainments; and to satisfy this, he pursued a preparatory 
course of study at Meriden (N. H.) Academy, followed by a colle- 
giate course at Dartmouth. 

At an early day Mr. Crosby decided to make teaching his life 
work ; and to this he devoted more than half a century of earnest, 
continuous, and efficient labor. It is no small commendation to say 
that forty-five years of his professional life was passed in Nashua. 

Of Mr. Crosby, one who knew him well says: “He was a 
Christian teacher, not ‘righteous overmuch.’ He did not put on 
any sanctimonious affectation; he did not do or say aught for the 
sake of seeming religious. His religion was much more inside than 
outside. ‘Truth in the inward parts so vitalized and filled his spirit 
and motives that his whole outer life was impressed by it. He was 
clear and unhesitating in deciding questions of duty, because he 
reasoned with simplicity and directness. With him, to be right was 
to be both safe and invincible. This habitual consciousness of 
obeying his convictions of right was the source of a manly self- 
respect and self-reliance. This trait not only inspired the confidence 
and respect of his pupils, but its silent influence tended strongly to 
develop the same basis of a manly self-respect and self-reliance in 
the characters they were forming under his tuition. Mr. Crosby 
possessed the rare but very desirable faculty of helping his 
pupils most by helping them least; instead of removing their 
difficulties for them, he directed them how to use their own 
abilities in solving or removing them for themselves.” Mr. Crosby 
was in full sympathy with his pupils in their work, and had the 
power to inspire them with confidence in themselves, and cause 
them to feel that what others had done they could do. “He knew 
every step of the hard way they had to travel, and it was his delight 
to cheer them in despondency, counsel them in perplexity, help 
them over hard places, and assure them that tenacity of purpose, 
patient waiting, and persevering industry would ultimately insure 
success.” 

Who can estimate the influence for good of such a teacher in 
more than twoscore years of patient, faithful service? The hun- 
dreds of pupils educated by him and trained for life’s duties are 
now diffusing the benefits and blessings of his teachings, in various 
parts of our land; and long in coming time will the life and teach- 
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ings of David Crosby, the faithful teacher and the Christian gentle- 
man, manifest themselves in the lives of multitudes of those more 
or less closely brought within their influences. 


NATHAN BISHOP 


Was born at Vernon, N. Y., on the 12th of August, 1808, and died 
at Saratoga, N. Y.,on the 7th of August, 1880. His father wasa 
farmer, in comfortable circumstances, with a large family of chil- 
dren; and Nathan, being the eldest son, was under the necessity of 
working hard. Though at an early day he manifested a taste for 
books and a desire to gain knowledge, he was eighteen years of age 
when circumstances favored his leaving home and becoming a pupil 
in Hamilton Academy, N. Y., where he prepared for college. But 
during these eighteen years he had done much in storing his mind 
with knowledge, having, by the kindness of a neighbor, free access 
to a library of considerable size. 

In 1837, when twenty-nine years of age, he graduated from 
Brown University, having by his own exertions earned the means 
for defraying his college expenses. Though graduating at a more 
advanced age than that of most collége graduates, he was undoubt- 
edly the gainer from having a maturity of mind that enabled him 
to grasp and comprehend more fully the subjects of study. As 
evidence of his high standing, and the estimation in which he was 
held by the college faculty, he received the appointment to a tutor- 
ship the year after graduating, — a position he held for one year. 

In 1839 he was elected superintendent of the public schools of 
the city of Providence, a position he filled to great acceptance 
and with marked ability for fifteen years, during which period he 
effected many and great changes and improvements in the schools 
under his charge. He left Providence in 1854, to accept a similar 
position in the city of Boston. Though Mr. Bishop remained in 
Boston but little more than a year, he accomplished a good work, 
especially in the direction of securing better school-houses and 
improvement in school-house architecture. While in Boston, Mr. 
Bishop was honored with the degree of LL. D. from Harvard 
College. In 1855 Mr. Bishop removed to New York City, and 
devoted himself to benevolent operations. By marriage he was 
brought into connection with a large fortune, which, with the full 
approval and co-operation of his noble wife, was freely expended in 
goed works. For many years he did excellent service as a member 
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of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, in which position 
he won the high regard of all denominations of Christians by his 
untiring and unselfish efforts for the good of others. 

At the commencement of our civil war, Mr. Bishop was wisely 
selected as one of the Executive Board of the United States Chris- 
tian Commission, and in this capacity his services were of immense 
value. So indefatigable, faithful, and useful was he in this position 
that he was in 1872 appointed by General Grant a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, in which for several years his 
services were invaluable, resulting in the correction of many and 
great evils and abuses which had crept into the department. Llo 
was made one of a special commission to visit the Indian Territory 
to investigate the state of affairs ; and on this mission he suffered 
from malarial influences, from which he never fully recovered, and 
which finally resulted in his death. 

Mr. Bishop was an active member of many boards organized for 
Christian effort, and in every such position he was most untiring 
and efficient. As a representative of the Evangelical Alliance, he 
was appointed, with William E. Dodge, Esq., and others, on acom- 
mission to Russia, with the view of securing for our missionaries ia 
that empire greater religious freedom. 

In personal appearance and bearing, Mr. Bishop far surpassed 
most men. In person he was tall and well formed; dignified anl 
courteous in manner, he commanded the respect and admiration of 
all who came within his personal acquaintance. 

Mr. Bishop was early taken into the confidence of Mr. Vassar, 
founder of Vassar College, and was largely influential in forming 
the plans and details of that noble and useful institution ; and for 
several years he was one of the most active and influential members 
of the board of trustees. 

But want of space forbids the details of a long and useful life, 
abounding in good works and full of incidents of a most interesting 
character. Mr. Bishop was, in the best and highest sense, a self- 
made man, — a man of the noblest aims, who spent a long and use, 
ful life, consecrated, in a high degree, to the service of the goud 
Being to whom in early life he yielded his will and gave his time 
and talents. Though he has been called from the scenes of earth 
and from great usefulness, he will long live in the rich influences of 
a rare devotion to the work of his Divine Master. In a memorial 
address, a Christian brother * says of him: “ Few men of his liter- 
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ary acquisitions and tastes, coming providentially into just his posi- 
tion, are able to resist the temptations to an easy, graceful, cultured 
idleness. But he held that every man’s working powers, — his ma- 
terial possessions among them,—great or small, and of whatever 
sort, are given to be used, and carry with them a responsibility from 
which there is no escape. And so his years, to the very last, were 
filled to the brim with labors for which coming generations will 
have cause to hold him in grateful remembrance.” 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Whereas, Since our last meeting, our Heavenly Father, in his 
infinite wisdom, has removed from earthly scenes and labors the 
late George B. Emerson, one of the founders of this Institute, and 
the last save one of its original friends ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we, as members of this association, have special 
reason in holding the memory of George B.:-Emerson in gratetul and 
lasting remembrance for the early and successful efforts made by 
him and his associates to secure to our country the great and im- 
portant benefits which have already resulted from this organization 
during the last half-century, and which wil] continue to be felt 
through all coming time. a 


Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Emerson, not only has the 
cause of education suffered the loss of one of its earliest and most 
devoted friends, but the community the loss of one whose life and 
character were those of a Christian gentleman of the purest type, 
whose influence for more than threescore and ten years has been 
manifested in favor of every good work. 


Resolved, That we extend to the daughter and connections of our 
deceased brother, assurances of our high regard for his life and 
character, and also of our sympathy with them in the great loss 
they have been called to endure. 


Resolved, That in the death of the late David Crosby, our pro- 
fession has lost one of its most faithful and consistent members, the 
cause of education an earnest friend and worker, this Institute a 
valued member, and the community an excellent citizen. 


Resolved, That we extend to the family of our deceased friend 
and colaborer, assurances of our respect for his character aad of our 
sympathy with them in their bereavement. 


Resolved, That in the decease of the late Nathan Bishop, LL. D., 
for many years a member of the Institute and a lifelong friend of 
educational progress, we are called to mourn the loss of one whose 
influence was ever with us and for us in our efforts for popular 
education. 


Resolved, That in a long and active life, Mr. Bishop labored with 
antiring zeal for the promotion of education and every good cause 
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by which intelligence might be increased, suffering alleviated, or the 
principles of the gospel be inculcated and enforced; always ready 
with purse, as well as voice, to carry into effective operation the 
measures he advocated for the benefit of his fellow-beings. 


Resolved, That assurances of the high esteem in which we ‘held 
the life and character of our deceased friend be communicated to 
his family, with assurances of our sinceresympathy in the sore trial 
they have been called toendure. . 


Submitted by the Committee on Necrology and adopted by the - 
association. 




















